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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The first volume of the Proceedings of the Trustees of 
the Peabody Education Fund was published in 1875, and 
included the Trust Letters of Mr. Peabody, with the 
records of the Trustees from the organization of the Board 
in February, 1867, to the close of its Annual Meeting in 
October, 1874. 

The second volume was published in 1881, and com- 
pleted the records of the Meetings of the Trustees, with 
all the Reports, Addresses, and Statements of Securities, 
to the end of the General Agency of the late Dr. Barnas 
Sears. 

The third volume was published in 1888, and embraced 
the four years and a half of Dr. Curry's General Agency, 
and the subsequent service of Dr. Green as General Agent 
pro tempore. 

The present volume completes the record of Dr. Green's 
services as General Agent pro tempore, and contains that 
of the renewed General Agency of Dr. Curry to the close 
of the Annual Meeting on the 12th October last. 

It remains to be added, with deep sorrow, that while 
this volume is going through the press, two of the Trus- 
tees — the Honorable Randall L. Gibson, United States 
Senator from Louisiana, and Ex-President Rutherford B. 
Hayes — have died. Any notice of their services and 
character must await the next meeting of the Trustees. 

Boston, 7 February, 1893. 
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THE BOARD AS ORIGINALLY APPOINTED 
BY MR. PEABODY. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop Massachusetts. 

Hon. Hamilton Fish New York. 

♦Right Rev. Charles P. McIlvaine . . Ohio. 

♦General U. S. Grant United States Army. 

♦Admiral D. G. Farragut United States Navy. 

♦Hon. William C. Rives Virginia. 

♦Hon. John H. Clifford Massachusetts. 

♦Hon. William Aiken South Carolina. 

Hon. William M. Evarts New York. 

*Hon. William A. Graham North Carolina. 

*Charles Macalester, Esq Pennsylvania. 

♦George W. Riggs, Esq Washington. 

♦Samuel Wetmore, Esq New York. 

♦Edward A. Bradford, Esq. (resigned) . Louisiana. 

♦George N. Eaton, Esq Maryland. 

George Peabody Russell, Esq. (resigned) Massachusetts. 
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The vacancies created by death or resignation have been filled 
by the election of : — 

*Hon. Samuel Watson Tennessee. 

♦Hon. A. H. H. Stuart (resigned) . . . Virginia. 

♦General Richard Taylor Louisiana. 

•Surgeon-General Joseph K. Barnes, U.S.A. . Washington. 
♦Chief-Justice Morrison R. Waite .... Washington, 

Right Rev. Henry B. Whipple Minnesota. 

Hon. Henry R. Jackson (resigned) .... Georgia. 

Colonel Theodore Lyman (resigned) . . . Massachusetts. 

*Ex- President Rutherford B. Hayes 1 . . . Ohio. 

♦Hon. Thomas C. Manning Louisiana. 

Anthony J. Drexel, Esq Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Samuel A. Green Massachusetts. 

Hon. James D. Porter Tennessee. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq. ....... New York. 

President-Elect Grover Cleveland .... New York. 

Hon. William A. Courtenay South Carolina. 

♦Hon. Charles Devens Massachusetts. 

•Hon. Randall L. Gibson a ..... . Louisiana. 

Chief-Justice Melville W. Fuller .... Washington. 

Hon. William Wirt Henry Virginia. 

Hon. Henderson M. Somerville .... Alabama. 

Hon. William C. Endicott Massachusetts. 

All communications should be addressed to Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 

Honorary Member and General Agent, No. 1736 M Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

1 Died at Fremont, Ohio, Jan. 17, 1893. 
3 Died at Hot Springs, Ark., Dec. 15, 1892. 



At the Annual Meeting of the Trustees of the Peabody 
Education Fund, held in New York on October 12, 1892, 
it was — 

Voted) That the Secretary prepare a fourth volume of Proceed- 
ings, with a Portrait of our permanent Chairman. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



OF 



THE TRUSTEES OF THE PEABODY 

EDUCATION FUND. 



TWENTY-SEVENTH MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 

New York, Oct. 3, 1888. 

The Trustees met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
New York, on October 3, at 12 o'clock, noon. 

There were present: Mr. Winthrop, the Chair- 
man, and Messrs. Evarts, Whipple, Hayes, Drexel, 
Green, Porter, Morgan, and Courtenay. 

The records of the last meeting were read and 
accepted, when a prayer was offered by Bishop 
Whipple ; after which Mr. Winthrop addressed the , 

Board as follows : — 

 

Gentlemen of the Peabody Board of Trustees, — ! 

It is a matter of special satisfaction and gratification to 
me this morning that I am privileged to welcome the re- 
appearance among us of our friend, Dr. Curry, and to 
announce to you that after three years of valuable service 
as the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at the 
Court of Madrid, he has resigned that office, and has re- 
turned home to resume his labors in the great cause of 
education, as the General Agent of the Peabody Trust. 

The business of our Board, as you know, since Dr. 
Curry withdrew from our service in October, 1885, has 
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been conducted by our faithful and untiring Secretary, Dr. 
Green, as General Agent pro tempore ; and to him our 
most grateful acknowledgments are due for his devoted 
and efficient labors, — voluntarily assumed and performed 
as labors of love, and thus saving no inconsiderable 
amount of our restricted income for appropriation to the 
Southern Schools. Dr. Green has, however, come to the 
conclusion with me that for the entire success of our work 
there is now a positive need of committing our General 
Agency anew to an accomplished Southern man of large 
personal experience in educational matters in the Southern 
States, and of special gifts for communicating the results 
of that experience to his fellow-workers in the same field, 
— such a man as Dr. Curry abundantly proved himself to 
be during the four years of his previous service. With the 
full understanding, therefore, of what was hoped and ex- 
pected, authority was given to me at our last meeting to 
appoint a General Agent, under the advice of the Execu- 
tive Committee, whenever I should think it best to do so. 
Under that authority Dr. Curry has been appointed, and 
has accepted the appointment. With him once .more at 
the helm, I feel assured that we shall hold on our track 
successfully to the end. 

Another source of the highest satisfaction and gratifica- 
tion may be found by us all this morning in the signal suc- 
cess which has attended the steps taken by your Chair- 
man in regard to our great Normal College at Nashville, 
which formed the subject of detailed explanation in my 
introductory remarks at our last Annual Meeting. The 
appointment of Prof. William H. Payne as the successor 
of the lamented Dr. Stearns has more than fulfilled our 
best hopes ; and I may not forget that we owe his selec- 
tion to Dr. Curry, who devoted not a little of his vacation 
last summer to securing him. On the very day of our 
last meeting, the College at Nashville — now distinctively 
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known as the Peabody Normal College — opened its An- 
nual Session with the inauguration of Professor Payne, 
and he was formally recognized and elected by the appro- 
priate Boards both as President of the College and as 
Chancellor of the University of Nashville. The interesting 
Addresses and Exercises at that inauguration are included 
in the Appendix to the third volume, of the Proceedings of 
this Board, which, agreeably to your order, has been pre- 
pared and published by our Secretary, and of which copies 
have been sent to you all. We may rejoice that the new 
President has rendered himself so acceptable to the author- 
ities and people of Nashville, as well as to all with whom 
he is associated in the work of education ; and we may 
look confidently to the institution over which he presides 
for largely increased usefulness and influence in the pre- 
paration of teachers for all the Southern States. 

I have received the following letter from him, which is 
full of encouragement : — 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 

President of the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund. 

I take pleasure in submitting a brief statement of the condi- 
tion and prospects of the Peabody Normal College, to the presi- 
dency of which I was called Oct. 5, 1887. 

My release from my professorship in the University of Michigan 
was conditioned on my remaining in that institution till the com- 
pletion of my courses for the first semester. Accordingly, after 
my inauguration and the organization of the school in October, 
I returned to Ann Arbor and organized my courses of instruc- 
tion. Then I returned to Nashville and spent two weeks in ad- 
justing the work of the College. Finally, in February, having 
completed my duties in the University of Michigan, I assumed 
active control of the College and carried forward my courses of 
professional instruction. 

Early in the year the State Board of Education, on motion of 
Governor Taylor, appointed a committee to consider the pro- 
priety of changing the name of the Institution from "State 
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Normal College " to " Peabody Normal College ; " and at a 
subsequent meeting, on the recommendation of the Committee, 
this change in title was unanimously adopted. In this proceed- 
ing the intent of the Board was to relieve the College from the 
local character implied by the term " State," and still more to 
do honor to the name of its Founder and to perpetuate his 
memory. 

It gives me great pleasure to record the fact that only one 
spirit animates the State Board of Education and the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Nashville, — that of devotion to 
the prosperity of the Normal College. Both these Boards have 
not only seconded all my efforts for perfecting the organization 
and equipment of the College, but so far as possible have an- 
ticipated my wishes and plans, and have granted me all the 
material aid within their power. 

So far as I have been able to interpret the sentiment of public- 
spirited citizens in Tennessee and in the South in general, it is 
that of cordial sympathy with the purposes and plans of the 
Normal College. The State Superintendents, particularly of 
the States having Peabody scholarships, are all active friends of 
the College, and have most cheerfully and efficiently co-operated 
with me in making its advantages known to the educational 
public of their respective States, and in conducting the exami- 
nations for scholarships according to the plans which I have 
proposed. 

The growth of public interest in the Normal College is at- 
tested by what I think to be a typical fact reported from Vir- 
ginia ; namely, last year there were twenty-three competitors for 
nine vacant scholarships, whereas this year there were fifty-four 
competitors for five scholarships. 

One of the most hopeful indications of the approaching col- 
legiate year is the formation of a Baccalaureate class of consid- 
erable size. Most of the students who will compose this class 
are graduates of collegiate institutions of the South, who take 
this opportunity to extend their professional education. The 
preparation of teachers for the higher positions in the public- 
school service of the South I take to be the characteristic aim of 
the Peabody Normal College ; and my purpose is to raise the 
grade of instruction as rapidly as prudence permits. The Pea- 
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body Education Fund is most wisely expended in educating 
teachers who will occupy commanding positions where they 
themselves shall become the educators of teachers. 

The enrolment for the last College year was one hundred and 
seventy-nine, distributed as follows : Juniors, 36 ; Middle Class, 
94 ; Seniors, 48 ; unclassified, 1. There were graduated in May, 
1888, twenty-four young men and twenty-three young women, 
with the degree of Licentiate of Instruction. As the College 
offers unequalled advantages for professional instruction at a 
merely nominal cost ($6 a year), I hope the attendance of non- 
scholarship students may be gradually extended from year to 
year. 

Recollecting that this College is a professional school, and not 
an institution for mere academic instruction, I have organized 
courses of study in the theory, history, and art of education, 
which are more comprehensive than those given in any other in- 
stitution in the country. 

The most pressing need of the College at this point in its his- 
tory is a library. A part of the necessary equipment of a high 
school is a library of good books, but this College is virtually 
without a library of modern books. The University and Society 
libraries contain about ten thousand volumes ; but these collec- 
tions were made, in the main, fifty years ago, and need to be 
supplemented by several thousand volumes of modern books. 
I purpose to catalogue the existing libraries, and I shall feel 
greatly helped if your Board will set apart a generous sum for the 
purchase of books. It is only with the strictest economy that 
the ordinary current expenses of the College can be paid from 
the sums at the disposal of the State and University Boards. 

As you know with what reluctance I severed my connection 

with the University of Michigan in order to accept your call to 

the presidency of this College, I feel it my grateful duty to 

assure you that I am much more than pleased with the change 

I have made ; and wishing to carry out the plans and purposes 

of your Board to the extent of my ability, I subscribe myself 

very respectfully, 

Your President, 

W. H. Payne. 
Nashville, Tenn., 

Sept. 19, 1888. 
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It will be remembered, in this connection, that a request 
was made by Dr. Stearns several years ago that portraits of 
Mr. Peabody and of the Chairman of this Board might be 
furnished by us for the walls of the Normal College, to illus- 
trate its history, and to add interest to its principal hall. 
This request having been more than once repeated and 
pressed, the subject was referred to our Executive Com- 
mittee with full powers, who thereupon instructed our 
Secretary to procure such portraits and present them to the 
College. Excellent copies of the best and most authentic 
originals, which were happily in my own possession, have 
accordingly been made by a very skilful artist, Mr. Edgar 
Parker, of Boston ; and they are to-day unveiled on the 
College walls at Nashville, at the opening of the new term 
of the University. I was unwilling that any portrait of my- 
self should be a charge on our limited income, and the cost 
of that copy has been defrayed from another source. The 
portrait of Mr. Peabody has been copied from an original 
presented to me by himself, and painted by an eminent 
London artist, Mr. L. Dickinson, in 1867. The original of 
my own was painted by a not less eminent American artist, 
D. Huntington, Esq., of New York, in 1870. 

Among still other most encouraging evidences of recent 
progress in the right direction at the South, I cannot fail 
to mention the establishment of a Normal or Training 
School in Columbia, S. C, for the education of young 
ladies as teachers. It has been incorporated by the South 
Carolina Legislature with a scholarship, to be paid for by 
the State, for each one of its thirty-four counties. It has 
been called by the name of the Chairman of this Board, 
who while deeply sensible to such a compliment, would 
willingly have had the honor bestowed upon another, and 
who might then have felt more free to commend the insti- 
tution to this Board and to press its claims, now and here- 
after, for enlarged appropriations. But the School will 
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speak for itself, by whatever name it may be known. 
Under the zealous superintendence of Prof. D. B. Johnson, 
it has already attained an enviable reputation. The exer- 
cises at its late Commencement in May were of a high order. 
They owed not a little of their attraction to a brilliant 
oration by Mr. J. P. Kennedy Bryan, of Charleston, which 
was devoted, at my own request, to the commemoration of 
the illustrious Founder of our Trust, to whom all tributes 
in connection with the rise and progress of Southern edu- 
cation are primarily due. It is fit that this admirable 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Peabody should find a place 
in the Appendix to our serial pamphlet of Proceedings, 
and be included in our next volume. The School is among 
the best fruits of the labors of this Board, and we cannot 
but feel a special interest and pride in its success. 

A kind letter, just received, from one of its Trustees, — 
the accomplished Dr. Edward S. Joynes, Professor in the 
South Carolina University, — gives me an account of fifty- 
one young ladies, from all the counties of the State, gath- 
ered in the Winthrop School, for preparation as teachers, 
at the opening of the new term on Wednesday last, the 
26th ultimo, and speaks of it as the most interesting and 
hopeful spectacle that he had ever witnessed in his long 
career in the sphere of education. 

The Report of Dr. Green, which will presently be sub- 
mitted to you, will give the details of our operations dur- 
ing the past year. It will show a total distribution from 
our income since his last Report, among the ten States 
now the subjects of Mr. Peabody's bounty, of $67,600. It 
will show, also, an aggregate distribution from our income, 
during the twenty years of our operations, among twelve 
Southern States, of no less than $1,727,650. Before call- 
ing for that Report, however, I must not fail to notice the 
loss which this Board has sustained by the death of more 
than one of its members. 
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It will not be forgotten that on the first day of our last 
Annual Meeting, Oct. 5, 1887, our Associate-Trustee, the 
Hon. Thomas C. Manning, of Louisiana, was with us. 
He had just returned on leave from his post as United 
States Minister to Mexico, and we all observed with sin- 
cere regret that his health seemed to be seriously im- 
paired. He remained with us during that day's session, 
and exhibited his usual intelligent interest in our proceed- 
ings ; but he was not well enough to be with us on the 
following day, being confined to his chamber under the 
care of a physician. His illness proved to be fatal, and he 
died in this hotel on the nth of October, in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age. 

Born and educated in North Carolina, Judge Manning 
removed to Louisiana in 1855, and established his resi- 
dence at Alexandria, on Red River, where he pursued the 
profession of law until his death. He was unanimously 
elected a member of this Board in the place of the la- 
mented Gen. Richard Taylor, on the 19th of February, 
1880, and had thus been associated with our work for 
more than seven years. During several of those years he 
was a member of our Executive Committee, and he was 
always an attentive and valuable member of the Board. 
He rendered especial service, as you will remember, in 
connection with the defaulted bonds of Mississippi and 
Florida, and received the formal thanks of the Trustees 
for his efforts in 1882. His address to the Legislature of 
Mississippi, and his various Reports and Letters on the 
subject of these bonds, occupy many interesting pages of 
our new volume of Proceedings. 

Judge Manning was an able and accomplished jurist, 
and had been for several years the Chief-Justice of the 
State of Louisiana. We shall all remember him as a most 
amiable and agreeable man, for whose death we could not 
fail to feel an acute personal sorrow. His funeral was 
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attended by as many of the members of our Board as 
were within reach, and our associate, Bishop Whipple, 
officiated on the occasion. I venture to ask the Bishop, 
in company with Mr. Courtenay and Mr. Drexel, to pre- 
pare a minute for our records, expressing our sense of 
Judge Manning's character and services, and our regret 
for his loss. 

But we miss from our meeting this morning one who has 
died more recently, and who had been one of our most 
important members for a longer term. The Hon. Mor- 
rison R. Waite, Chief-Justice of the United States, was 
elected one of our Trustees in October, 1874, and had thus 
been a member of this Board for nearly fourteen years. 
During that whole period there has been no one on 
whom we have all relied more for wise counsel and cordial 
co-operation. No one, certainly, took a deeper or more 
intelligent interest in our proceedings. The stated day of 
our Annual Meeting was fixed for the first Wednesday of 
October at his own suggestion and request, so that his 
judicial duties at Washington or on his circuit might never 
interfere with his attendance here ; and I believe he never 
failed to be with us during his whole membership, except 
in the single year (188 1) when his health had taken him to 
Europe. He was always on one of our standing commit- 
tees, and for some years past he was on both of them. He 
was also a member of the special Committee of Three, 
with Mr. Stuart and Mr. Evarts, and gave his signature 
and hearty assent to the able and admirable Report by 
which the proposal of a still much needed National Aid for 
the education of the colored population of the Southern 
States was originally urged upon Congress. His signature 
to that Report left little pretence for constitutional cavils 
about the measure. He was also one of the original Trus- 
tees of the Slater Fund, which is, as you all know, espe- 
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cially and exclusively devoted to the education of the 
colored race. He was thus brought into intimate acquain- 
tance with the need and the duty of doing something ex- 
ceptional for that race. Had his views, and those of the 
other members of the Committee and of the Board, been 
sanctioned and carried out by Congress in 1880, there 
would now be far less to fear than there is from the grow- 
ing illiteracy of our colored voters. 

Great, however, as the loss of Judge Waite is to this 
Board and to each one of us individually, it has, I need not 
say, far wider relations. The death of a Chief-Justice of 
the United States can never fail to be a subject of more 
than common concern to the whole country. I recall per- 
sonally and vividly the emotions everywhere manifested 
at the death of the illustrious John Marshall in 1835, m 
the eightieth year of his age, after thirty-four years of ser- 
vice in the exalted office to which he had been appointed 
by President John Adams. To him, and to his providen- 
tially protracted life, we owe pre-eminently the continuity 
and consistency of our great judicial system, and the uni- 
formity and authority of the constructions and decisions of 
our supreme national tribunal. Most happily he was suc- 
ceeded by an eminent jurist, who was destined to live to a 
still greater age in full possession of his faculties, and to 
die in his eighty-seventh year, after a service as Chief- 
Justice of twenty-eight years. The brief administrations 
of that office by John Jay and Oliver Ellsworth and 
Salmon P. Chase will always be remembered with respect ; 
but we cannot be too grateful to God for the striking pro- 
longation of the lives and services of John Marshall and 
Roger B. Taney, covering together as they do more than 
half of the entire history of our constitutional existence 
to this day. Indeed, at the time of Chief-Justice Taney's 
death, in 1864, they covered hardly less than four-fifths of 
it. The influence and importance of the long official terms 
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of two such men in succession, in preventing any conflict- 
ing constructions of our Constitution and laws, can never 
be over-estimated. 

It had been earnestly hoped and believed that in our 
lamented associate the Supreme Court had once more 
secured a Chief who was to renew the associations of his 
two great predecessors in being privileged to preside over 
it for another period of at least a quarter of a century. 
Coming to the office without the prestige of many, or per- 
haps of any of those whom he followed, he had won, year 
by year and every year, the increasing respect and con- 
fidence of the whole country, and the warm regard and 
affection of all who knew him. The eldest son of a Chief- 
Justice of Connecticut, with whom, after graduating at 
Yale College in 1837, ^ e studied law at his home in Lyme, 
in that State, he had soon removed to Ohio and estab- 
lished himself in the practice of his profession at Maumee 
City, and afterward, in 1850, at Toledo. A member of 
the Ohio Legislature in 1849, and President of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of that State in 1873, his reputation 
might have remained local but for the excellent service 
which he rendered to the whole country as one of the 
counsel of the United States at the memorable Geneva 
Tribunal of Arbitration. He had no ambition for public 
life, and repelled all political overtures. The great office 
in which he died came to him unsought, and most unex- 
pectedly to himself and others. But he rose at once to its 
requisitions, and proved himself, as was well said in the 
Senate, " a worthy successor in the great line of chief- 
justices." He was able, impartial, of consummate good 
sense and good temper, and of unsullied integrity and 
purity. Happy in his domestic life and social surround- 
ings, of robust frame and active habits, and of a genial, 
sunny disposition, the cares and labors of his office seemed 
always to sit lightly upon him ; and at least another decade 
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of years and usefulness might have been confidently pre- 
dicted for him. But a cold caught at an evening recep- 
tion, and rashly neglected in a too resolute and persistent 
discharge of judicial duty, had assumed a serious character 
before he or others were aware of it ; and the whole coun- 
try was taken by surprise and deeply shocked by the an- 
nouncement of his sudden death at Washington, on the 
morning of the 23d of March last, in the seventy-second 
year of his age, and in the fifteenth year of his service as 
Chief-Justice. 

Imposing services were held in the Capitol by the two 
branches of Congress, before the removal of his remains 
to Toledo, whither they were accompanied by the Asso- 
ciate-Justices of the Supreme Court. But nowhere was 
his unexpected and deeply lamented death the subject of 
more immediate and impressive notice than in Charleston, 
S. C, where in the United States Circuit Court, on the 
very day after his death, most affectionate tributes were 
paid to his memory by the District Judge and other officers 
of the court, and by the most distinguished members of the 
Charleston Bar. The Chief-Justice, by his assignment to 
the Charleston Circuit, had repeatedly been called on to 
preside in that court, and had won the regard and respect 
of all with whom he had been associated there. His first 
visit was during " the Era of Reconstruction," and his 
earliest work was to preside at the trial of the famous 
" Election Cases." " With everything preceding his com- 
ing," said one of the members (Maj. T. G. Barker) of the 
Charleston Bar, "to prejudice him against us, who will 
not remember the impression of fairness and of kindliness 
which, from the outset, his conduct on the Bench and in 
private created upon all the members of our Bar and upon 
the whole community? Rising, with the ease which came 
from a heart full of loving-kindness and a spirit of justice 
and truth, above all the prejudices which would naturally 
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have controlled him, he at once won the confidence and 
admiration of the Bar, and the trust of those who, falsely 
accused, stood before him for their trial." 

" Of tranquil spirit, sensitive conscience, and large hu- 
manity," said the venerable Ex-Judge Bryan on the same 
occasion, " he brought to the judgment seat, and to the 
authority of his pre-eminent position, a mind above the 
bias of party or section, and wholly devoted to truth. He 
could be just to his opponents, even to his enemies ; and he 
could not be otherwise. This was his mission ; and it was 
the happiness of the whole country that it was, and that 
he had the strength every way to fill it. Fortunate, indeed, 
that there was a man who, amidst the furious passions 
which rent the country and shook the land, could hold 
in his steady and equal hand the balances of Justice 
undisturbed." 

No tribute would have been more highly prized by our 
lamented friend than this. 

Chief-Justice Waite was a devout member of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. I remember being with him at 
least once, perhaps more than once, at the Triennial Con- 
vention of that Church. Nor can I forget how kindly he 
always reserved a seat for me, when I was in Washing- 
ton of late years, in his pew at the Church of the Epiphany 
in that city, of which, I believe, he was a vestryman. He 
was rarely absent from his own seat. Let me ask Ex- 
President Hayes, with Mr. Evarts and Governor Porter, 
to prepare a minute for our records on the death of the 
Chief-Justice. 

I heartily wish, gentlemen, that the vacancies in our 
Board to be filled at this meeting, which I have thus far 
announced, could have ended here. But I have received 
a letter from our highly esteemed associate, Col. Theodore 
Lyman, resigning his membership, and saying that bodily 
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infirmity leaves him no other course. It is with deep re- 
gret that I have come to the conclusion that this resig- 
nation cannot be withheld and ought to be accepted. A 
serious affection of his physical powers — originating, with- 
out doubt, in the exposures to which he was subjected 
during his gallant service on the staff of General Meade in 
the late Civil War — has gradually disabled Colonel Lyman 
for active pursuits, and has constrained him to withdraw 
from the numerous and important relations which he has 
long held with literary and scientific institutions in Massa- 
chusetts. He was elected a member of this Board, to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of the lamented Governor 
Clifford, at our meeting at the White Sulphur Springs of 
West Virginia, in August, 1876; and I looked forward then 
with hope and confidence to his surviving us all in health 
and strength, and keeping alive the traditions of our Trust 
to the end. It is with sincere sorrow that I yield to his 
claim to be relieved from further co-operation in our work. 
During the twelve years of his membership he has ren- 
dered us valuable services as our Secretary for several 
years, during the absences in Europe of Mr. George Pea- 
body Russell, as a member of our Annual Auditing Com- 
mittee, and as a member of our Finance Committee. He 
has rarely, if ever, been absent from a meeting, even when 
the state of his health would have formed an ample apol- 
ogy for his being excused. We have had no more atten- 
tive and serviceable member, nor one with whom we were 
all more glad to be associated. He has richly earned the 
especial thanks of the Board, with an expression of our 
deep regret at being called on to part with him, and of 
our earnest wishes for his recovery. 

The letter of Colonel Lyman is as follows : — 
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Dublin, N. H., Aug. 30, 1888. 
My dear Mr. Winthrop: — 

The Annual Meeting of the Trustees of the Peabody Fund 
draws near, and I am thereby reminded that I should offer my 
resignation as a member of the Board. 

With reluctance do I withdraw from the society of men so 
distinguished in character, so courteous in conversation ; but 
bodily infirmity leaves me no other course. 

Pray remember me kindly to my colleagues, and believe me 

Truly yours, 

Theodore Lyman. 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 

Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund. 

There are thus three vacancies in our Board, to be filled 
at such time as you may assign after the reading of the 
Reports of Dr. Green and our Treasurer for which I shall 
presently call in succession. 

The Chairman then communicated letters from 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, 
and President Grover Cleveland, expressing their 
warm interest in the work of the Trustees, and 
regretting that they were prevented from being 
present at this meeting. 

The Acting General Agent then read his Report 
as follows : — 
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REPORT OF HON. SAMUEL A. GREEN, 
General Agent pro tempore. 
To the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: 

Gentlemen, — At the Annual Meeting of the Trustees, 
three years ago, I was " authorized and requested to con- 
duct the correspondence of the Board, to sign checks, and 
otherwise to act under the advice and control of the Exec- 
utive Committee, performing temporarily the duties of the 
General Agent ;" and under a similar vote at each meeting 
since that time I have continued to act in the same capacity. 
Having performed the duties of General Agent pro tem- 
pore under this authority, I now have the honor to present 
my third Annual Report: — 

During the past winter and spring I have visited each 
one of the Southern States that enjoys- the benefit of the 
Education Fund ; and my earlier impressions in regard to 
the zeal and conscientious work of the several Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction in those States have been much 
strengthened. In no direction is the South making greater 
strides than in the development of its schools, and in the 
improvement of its educational institutions. Such activity 
is sure to bring forth fruit, and ultimately will place that 
section of our country abreast of the most favored com- 
munity in the land. 

Through the courtesy of Professor Henry P. Archer, the 
accomplished Superintendent of Schools in Charleston, 
and in his company, I had an opportunity to visit many of 
the classes under his supervision, and to be present at their 
examinations, which were so creditable both to the teachers 
and the scholars. Since the great earthquake two years 
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ago, the appropriations of this Board for the Charleston 
Public Schools have been more liberal than usual, and it 
is a source of gratification to know that they have been 
worthily made and highly appreciated. At Columbia, also, 
under the guidance of Professor David B. Johnson, the 
Superintendent of Schools in that city, I visited the several 
rooms of the Winthrop Training School, and witnessed with 
much pleasure the various exercises of the young women. 
The ardor of the teachers was equalled only by the aptness 
of the pupils. By a recent Act of the Legislature of South 
Carolina, this school has been placed on a broader founda- 
tion, and been partially adopted as a State Institution. 
The Act provides for thirty-four scholarships of $ 150 each, 
— one for each county in the State, — which will largely 
increase the number of the scholars without a correspond- 
ing increase in the resources of the school. In order to 
meet the present need, which is only temporary, I would 
recommend to the Board an appropriation of $2,000 instead 
of $1,500, as at present given. No institution of its kind 
is doing more thorough work or filling a greater want in 
the community. Situated, as it is, in a radiating centre, 
both social and political, its example is conspicuous and its 
influence far reaching. In compliment to this Board the 
birthday of the Chairman, whose name is borne by the 
Training School, has been set apart by its Trustees as an 
annual holiday for local observance. 

At the last meeting of the Board I was requested by the 
Executive Committee to procure, at the expense of the 
Education Fund, portraits of Mr. Peabody and Mr. 
Winthrop for the Normal College at Nashville ; and this 
duty I am happy now to report has been performed. The 
wish has often been expressed, not only by members of 
this Board, but by distinguished citizens of the State 
of Tennessee, that there should hang in some suitable 
place, within the precincts of the College, so largely the 
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creation of Mr. Peabody's bounty, a likeness of the great 
benefactor in the cause of education, as well as that of his 
friend and chief adviser. The action of the Executive 
Committee was but an expression of this desire shown on 
various occasions, to possess such memorials of these 
gentlemen. Mr. Winthrop reluctantly gave his consent to 
the proposed arrangement, so far as it related to himself, 
and even then only on condition that he should personally 
bear the charge of his own portrait, which agreement has 
been carefully followed. The paintings were made by Mr. 
Edgar Parker, of Boston, an artist of wide reputation, and 
are considered by competent judges as highly satisfactory. 
Their safe arrival in Nashville has been announced by 
President Payne. They will be hung in the Chapel and 
formally presented at the opening of the College, which 
occurs on this very day. 

By the kindness of Mr. J. L. Thompson, who has been 
associated both with Mr. Wetmore and Mr. Morgan in 
the charge of the financial accounts of the Education 
Fund, I am enabled to present the following tabular state- 
ment, which gives in detail the distribution of the income 
among the several States, to the present time. It has been 
made by him with great care, and covers a period of 
twenty years. In this table the figures are given for the 
calendar year, which makes them vary somewhat from 
those printed annually in the Proceedings, where the figures 
are given for the year ending September 30. The Scholar- 
ship appropriations are placed in a separate column, and 
not under the heading of the different States; and those 
for the Normal College, also in a separate column, and not 
under "Tennessee," — as has been the annual practice 
with these amounts respectively. Under " Virginia " are 
included sums paid to the Hampton*- Normal School, in 
the earlier years of its history, in aid of scholarships and 
students from other States. 
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According to the apportionment of Nashville scholar- 
ships made two years ago, their allotment to the several 
States is now as follows : — 

Alabama 13 

Arkansas 10 

Georgia 14 

Louisiana 8 

North Carolina 14 

South Carolina 10 

Tennessee 14 

Texas 9 

Virginia 14 

West Virginia 8 

114 

Each scholarship represents $200 ; and the amount 
needed for their support ($22,800) is sent directly to the 
President of the Normal College. 

At the end of this Report a statement is appended of 
the distribution of the income of the Fund. The follow- 
ing extracts from the several Reports made by the State 
Superintendents have an interest, as showing somewhat in 
detail how the money has been spent. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The Honorable Benjamin S. Morgan, Superintendent of 
Free Schools, writes : — 

In 1886 the number of public schoolhouses in the State was 
4,262, and in 1887, 4,587, making an increase of 325 houses. 

The enumeration of school youth between the ages of six and 
twenty-one years for 1886 was 242,752 ; for 1887 it was 248,178, 
showing an increase of 5,926. The enrolment for 1886 was 
172,257 ; for 1887 it was 179,507, showing an increase of 7,250. 
The average daily attendance for 1886 was 103,899; for 1887 it 
was 108,293, making an increase of 4,394. 
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The amount expended for the public schools for 1886 was 
$1,036,520.46; for 1887, $1,087,674.00, — increase, $51,153.54. 

The average length of school term in 1886 was 102 days, and 
in 1887 it was 107 days. The gradual increase in the average 
length of school term, and the increasing number of better and 
more commodious schoolhouses, are important facts in our 
public school work, and infallible signs that our people believe 
in these schools and desire to advance their efficiency. These 
are matters that rest almost entirely with the people themselves, 
for which taxes must be levied and collected and applied by 
them. 

Our Normal Schools are making commendable progress and 
are doing a great work for our public schools. I will give the 
enrolment of the six schools for the past four years that you 
may see how encouraging is the increasing attendance. The 
total enrolment for 1885 was 687 ; for 1886 it was 727 ; for 

1887 it was 766 ; for 1888 it was 890. The number of graduates 
for 1888 was 47. 

I have taken a special pride and interest in doing all in my 
power to promote the efficiency of these schools, and feel con- 
fident that they are in better condition than at any other period 
in their history. Yet I am frank to state that on account of 
limited appropriations for their support their usefulness has been 
very much hampered. With larger and better trained corps of 
teachers, and better library facilities and more apparatus, their 
usefulness would be greatly increased. These advantages can, 
however, only be secured with larger appropriations than they 
now receive. 

Our Teachers' Institutes during the past year have increased 
in attendance and efficiency. The enrolment for 1887 for the 
term of five days was 6,301, being about 1,200 more than the 
number of teachers employed in all the public schools of the 
State. The reports from forty-seven counties for this year have 
been received, showing an enrolment of 5,451. The returns for 

1888 will show an increased attendance over 1887. During the 
past summer I secured the services of Dr. William H. Payne for 
three weeks. Dr. Samuel Findley for two weeks, Dr. W. N. Hail- 
man for three weeks, and Hon. Henry Houck for three weeks. 
These gentlemen have done excellent work for our teachers. 
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A very successful Normal Institute for a term of four weeks 
was conducted at the State University at Morgantown, beginning 
the 1 8th of last June. This Institute was under the auspices of 
the faculty of the University, and the success was such as to 
warrant a permanent organization for an annual Institute of six 
weeks at this institution. I hope to see next year similar Insti- 
tutes established at two of our Normal Schools. 

It is not necessary that 1 should comment upon the service 
the Institute has done in the improvement of our teachers, the 
advancement of our schools, and the elevation of public senti- 
ment. It has been an invaluable factor, and upon its continu- 
ance we must largely depend in the future for the training of a 
large number of our teachers, and the education of a more favor- 
able public sentiment for popular education. 

The great body of our public school teachers changes very 
rapidly, and I think I am not far wrong when I say that fully 
one-fourth leave the work every year. Hence the great import- 
ance of providing some means for the professional instruction of 
these young teachers. Our Normal Schools can reach but a 
limited number, and our best means and greatest reliance are 
the Teachers' Institutes. I am impressed with the importance 
of a larger number of Institutes of a longer term than five days, 
especially in counties remote from the Normal Schools, and 
should I be continued in office, I shall do all in my power to 
encourage and promote their establishment. 

The amount of money appropriated by the generosity of the 
Trustees of the Peabody Fund for the aid of our Teachers' 
Institutes and Normal Schools in this State has done and is 
doing a great work. I hope the appropriation for the coming 
year may be as liberal as last year, and if it could be increased 
without injustice to other States, the amount can be expended 
with great advantage to our Institutes and Normal Schools. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

The Honorable S. M. Finger, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and one of the foremost educators in the 
country, writes : — 
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I have the honor to submit the following report relative to 
funds which your Board had the kindness to apply to the 
educational interests of North Carolina for the year 1888. 

14 Scholarships at Nashville $2,800 

For Public Schools 2,000 

„ Institutes 1,000 



Total $5,800 

The scholarships at Nashville have all been filled, and I have 
had many more applications than I could accommodate. It has 
been, and will be, my effort to fill these scholarships wiih persons 
who have maturity and advancement enough to enable them to 
form intelligent conclusions to the effect that they will make 
teaching their life-work. I am of opinion that more good will 
be effected by sending persons, if possible, who are advanced 
beyond the requirements for entrance to the lowest class, and 
who have had some experience in teaching. Such persons can 
take the higher course, can better avail themselves of the splen- 
did opportunities offered, and they will come out broader and 
better teachers, — men and women who will better illustrate the 
science and art of teaching. 

Funds for Institutes and Public Schools. 

Including balance from last year of $205, the Fund 
Schools and Institutes amounted to 
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Last year the cities of Asheville and Reidsville established 
systems of public schools by voting special taxes to supplement 
the general school fund. They are providing good buildings, 
and deserve further help from the Peabody Fund, in accordance 
with the policy heretofore pursued by the Board. 

Fayetteville has never voted a special tax; but such funds 
additional to the general school funds as have been needed 
have been raised by private subscriptions. I have been informed 
that an effort will be made to get a permanent fund by taxation, 
and that further help will be asked from your Board. 

I am not without hope that the prospect of help at other points 
will secure the building up of other graded schools, and I may be 
allowed to suggest that appropriations be made in such manner 
that the State Superintendent may have power to apply them at 
such points as will vote to supplement the general fund. 

Each of our Normal Schools (Institutes) named above is in 
session annually from three to four weeks. These schools are 
for instruction of white teachers. The colored people have 
appropriations by the State, amounting to twice as much as 
the appropriations to these Institutes for the whites. The 
money for instruction of the colored people is applied at five 
different points, and at each point the school is in session 
about nine months per annum. These schools for the colored 
people are under the control of Boards of Directors, composed 
of white persons, and in each one there are employed as in- 
structors, three or four competent colored persons. 

Normal College. 

The Normal Schools for the whites have done great good, but 
my judgment is that more good would be done by the establish- 
ment of a regular Normal College, and, in connection with it, a 
better system of county Institutes than we now have. 

I take the liberty of enclosing herewith a copy of a memorial 
to the North Carolina General Assembly on this subject, and a 
copy of a bill outlining the plan proposed. It is hoped that 
the Assembly — to convene next January — will take favorable 
action. If so, we will start out with a Training School and an 
excellent system of county Institutes, which will bring practical 
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instruction almost to the homes of our poorly-paid teachers. 
With the small amount of money we can now apply to schools, 
some such system of Normal training is necessary. Later it will 
assume larger proportions. A start for higher teacher-training 
is what we need now. 

Some assurance of substantial help on the part of your Board 
would greatly encourage the workers in this interest, and would 
be a most valuable argument to secure favorable action on the 
part of the Assembly. If possible, I feel sure your Board will 
extend this aid. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Honorable James H. Rice, Superintendent of 
Education, makes the following interesting Report : — 

The funds distributed in South Carolina are directed into two 
channels. (1) The first is for the training of teachers in colleges, 
a part being used for the Winthrop Training School for Females, 
and the balance for Claflin University for both sexes. 

As a rule, the advantages of the Winthrop Training School 
are enjoyed by those who are simply preparing to teach. Two 
classes have been sent out, and they have promptly received 
employment, and are illustrating in various important fields the 
excellent methods there imparted. The State has given $5,000 
to sustain in this institution a beneficiary from each county in 
our State. This is the first time in our history that a single 
dollar has been given to educate females. We are happy to 
believe that the State was stimulated to this action by the judi- 
cious plans of the Peabody Board. 

It is simple justice to say that this action was due largely to 
the earnest and untiring efforts of the accomplished Superin- 
tendent, D. B. Johnson. We are rejoiced to think that with 
these two bodies, your Board and our Legislature, fostering this 
institution, its usefulness is assured. 

(2) The students at Claflin are drawn from two sources, — 
those preparing to teach and those already in the field. The 
report of Dr. Dunton is elaborate and exhaustive, and the re- 
sults are remarkable. From a partial examination of a report 
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of similar institutions, I am sure that Claflin is easily ahead of 
any other in the country, not only in the number of attendants, 
but in the excellence of its methods. In addition to the support 
of several professors, the State has donated $5,000 to this work, 
for the vear 1888. 

(3) This, also, is the source through which the Institute work 
has been conducted. For some years our State Normal Insti- 
tute reached our best teachers; but these needed help least. 
For two years we have held, in various sections, county and 
inter-county Institutes. These have not only brought together 
a large number of teachers, but the very classes who needed 
training and inspiration. Take one example: we gathered in 
Greenville this summer two hundred and fifty teachers from five 
counties, representing every grade of intelligence. The work 
was practical and successful. So it has been in various other 
places, thus reaching in the counties teachers from the country, 
aggregating not less than one thousand during the year. 

These agencies have educated alike pupils and teachers ; and 
we are rapidly welding into system the various classes of in- 
structors, from the backwoods teacher to the master of the city 
school, each giving out and receiving elements of strength, and 
reconsecrating himself with more intelligence and fidelity to his 
profession. 

(4) The Legislature has added a Normal Department to the 
State University, and placed Dr. Sheib at its head. This gen- 
tleman comes to us from a similar chair in Louisiana, and under 
the most flattering auspices. The establishment of this Normal 
College is only another practical evidence of growth in our 
public sentiment. The instruction will be of a high order, and 
the pupils of the Winthrop School and this College have free 
access to the lectures of both institutions. The wisdom of your 
contribution to the Institute Fund is thus signally vindicated. 
No preceding legislature would have favored such a measure, or 
made such a contribution. The Institutes moulded public opin- 
ion, and placed before the thoughtful people of our State the 
grand possibilities of colleges to train teachers. With the aid 
of the faculties of these colleges, the noble educators who have 
devoted themselves for years to elevate the teacher, will be 
enabled to accomplish wide results. 
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(5) We held a most successful meeting of the State Teachers' 
Association at Columbia in August, the first in some years, and 
it was made possible by the growth in the minds of the teachers 
of the supreme necessity for organization. It was a remarkable 
gathering from all quarters, of the various grades in our teachers' 
work. Distinguished presidents of colleges and the leaders of 
country schools in remote localities met as friends and laborers 
in a common field, impressed by a single thought, — the eleva- 
tion of the teacher, that he might lift up the children and build 
up the State. Plans were discussed for future assemblies, and 
we believe this gathering will hereafter be held annually. Its 
success was largely due to the energy and devotion of Professor 
Johnson, who is President of the Association. 

(6) The second channel into which the benevolence of your 
Board has been directed has been the graded schools of the 
State. The remarkable success attending the large majority of 
these schools aided by the Peabody Fund has stimulated every 
town, and has been an equal factor with the Institutes in form- 
ing a healthy and progressive public sentiment. They have 
been practical object lessons to the community, more persuasive 
than the most eloquent orator or the most closely driven argu- 
ment. They have convinced business men of their thorough- 
ness, their cheapness, and their adaptability to reach every class 
of our people. They have not only trained children, but have 
developed every business interest. They have increased the 
population of their places of location, and diversified industry 
to such an extent as to be really sought after as a means of 
material development. They are eagerly visited by the people, 
and are gradually spreading into all the towns. I have infor- 
mation that a large number of new places will apply for Acts 
from the Legislature to begin this work. I am certain that no 
portion of your Fund has reached more people or been produc- 
tive of more lasting benefit than the amount you have given in 
this way. The small aid to supplement a first grade school 
develops, not only that school, but others in all the regions 
around. 

(7) We have ten scholarships at Nashville. Three were 
graduated this year, and one left from failure of health. The 
four vacancies were filled by the usual examination. 
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(8) Enclosed you will find an itemized statement of receipts 
and disbursements of all Peabody funds passing through this 
office during the scholastic year ending August 31, 1888, also 
vouchers for all expenditures. 

I have written thus minutely, my dear Sir, in order to bring 
out in detail all the facts presented. We feel very keenly the 
weight of our obligation to your Board. We realize that the 
liberality of Mr. Peabody and the wisdom of the Trustees have 
done more for our State than we can frame into human speech. 
We give you again and again most hearty thanks. We trust 
you can aid us during 1888-89 with similar gifts. They have 
educated our people, stirred our Legislature, and aroused our 
educators. We appeal again for aid through these same chan- 
nels that have brought us such valuable results. 

GEORGIA. 

The Honorable James S. Hook, State School Commis- 
sioner, says : — 

I respectfully submit the following statement and report of 
the fund placed in the hands of this department for Institute 
work, etc., by the Trustees of the Peabody Fund. 

When I came into the office, or soon thereafter, I was informed 
by the clerk, Mr. E. H. Orr, that there was the sum of $500 then 
on deposit in the bank, to be used to aid such communities as 
were striving to establish a good system of schools. I found, 
after inquiry into the matter, that the city* of Newnan in the 
County of Coweta had made a bold and manly effort in the 
right direction ; and I felt assured that it needed aid, and if 
properly aided, would build up an admirable school system, 
and encourage largely efforts being made in adjoining counties 
to establish similar schools. I felt satisfied that to divide up 
the $500 between several places would do but little good com- 
pared with the good that would result from bestowing it all on 
the Newnan School ; and accordingly I gave all there. The re- 
sults have justified the propriety of my action. I have reports 
of a most prosperous and flourishing school in that place with 
gratifying indications of progressive development and usefulness, 
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together with evidences of increased interest and enthusiasm on 
the subject of education in all the surrounding counties. State- 
ment as to this fund : — 

Dr. The fund on deposit when I came into the office $500.00 
Cr. Presented to the Newnan School $500.00 

Afterward you sent me a check for $1200, which I deposited. 
The bank was asked, but declined to allow interest on this de- 
posit of $1200. This amount, or so much of it as has thus far 
been used, was expended on the Institute held by me at Salt 
Springs, as appears in the subjoined statement. I was influ- 
enced to hold the Institute at Salt Springs on the Chautauqua 
grounds by several considerations which it seemed to me should 
be regarded as controlling. (1) It was a healthy locality. (2) It 
would have the aid and benefit of so much of the Chautauqua 
programme as would be in progress during the session of the 
Institute. (3) It would be away from the city with all its varied 
attractions, the tendency of which was to distract attention and 
cause irregular attendance. (4) It would draw to it such teachers 
as would go to be benefited and would therefore be regular in 
attendance and devoted to the work. (5) It would in conjunc- 
tion with the Chautauqua assembly just about to open, attract the 
attention of the public and tend to enthuse the popular heart and 
mind in the interests of public education. (6) I found I could 
get comfortable board and lodging for both white and colored 
teachers as cheap, if not cheaper, than in Atlanta. (7) I was 
assured I would get railroad transportation cheaper than ever 
before for the teachers.; to wit, for one fare for the round trip. I 
am constrained to admit, that the crowd in attendance was not 
nearly so great as I expected, perhaps never exceeding, if ever 
reaching, one hundred teachers, — I mean, of course, who attended 
the daily instruction of the Normal Instructors. Large crowds 
attended the public addresses delivered at the amphitheatre at 
night. These addresses were delivered by able and distinguished 
orators, who selected themes in harmony with the occasion, which 
proved to be full of interest and very instructive. On Sunday, a 
sermon, at my request on the subject of " The responsibilities and 
duties of educated men," was delivered by Rev. Dr. H. H. Tucker 
to a very large audience. It was an address of unusual power and 
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impressiveness, and largely aided the general movement which 
was aimed to give fresh impetus to the cause of education in 
Georgia. Thus, while I admit failure and disappointment as to 
the number in attendance, I claim success and gratification in 
the very evident improved tone and enthusiasm which were 
manifested as the result of the work of the session. It was the 
opinion of all the teachers I heard express themselves, and espe- 
cially of that most eminent instructor and most worthy Chris- 
tian, Dr. W. H. Payne, that much good was done, especially 
in exciting and arousing the public interest in the great cause, 
which will inevitably lead to greater success in the future. All 
my corps of instructors, composed as it was of prominent and 
competent teachers, did good service ; but I am quite sure they, 
as well as all who attended the session, concur with me that 
Dr. Payne's presence and services proved of incalculable benefit 
and advantage. He came among us on my invitation to guide 
and direct the session. He came as a stranger, but carried away 
with him when he left the esteem, the gratitude, the reverence 
and the love of all who came to hear and to know him. I had 
to regret that there were scarcely any colored teachers present 
until the last two or three days, and then only three or four in 
all. They were instructed the same as the rest. Prof. O. A. 
Combs, an intelligent colored teacher, instructed them in pen- 
manship. I dare say that when they come to learn generally 
what comfortable arrangements were made for them, and how 
cheap I arranged for their board, they will next session attend 
in large numbers. Professor Combs and the colored people 
present expressed themselves as much pleased by the ample pro- 
vision made for colored teachers, and the perfect fairness and 
kind treatment shown those who attended. One of the reasons, 
as I afterward learned, why so few attended, was that Colored 
Institutes in different parts of the State had been arranged for 
at the Colored Teachers' Association held at Athens last May, 
and President Walker of that body had been appointed to con- 
duct them. You will find before finishing this report that the 
work thus assigned to the President of that Association has been 
done by him, as I shall attach such extracts from his letters to 
me as throw light on the work, the manner of its performance, 
and the results. I contributed of the fund on hand $25 to help 
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defray his expenses. I am inclined to give him still more of 
the small balance on hand, but I am appealed to to aid several 
Colored Boards of Trustees who are engaged in an earnest effort 
to construct for the colored children in their respective localities 
good-sized and suitable schoolhouses. I am assured that these 
school houses are greatly needed, and that if they can get aid 
from the Peabody Fund, with the aid they are already getting 
from others, they can accomplish their purpose and give their 
children the needed room and comfort while they are being in- 
structed. This is a most laudable and worthy object, and I 
shall take great pleasure in dividing the balance which you 
will see at the end of the following statement of expenses as 
you may indicate and direct. The progress and growth of col- 
ored schools, and the aptness and capacity to learn of the many 
children who attend them, is referred to in my address delivered 
last May to the Colored Teachers' Association at Athens, which 
I sent you. I confirm those views here, and feel assured that 
nothing is wanting to accomplish the humane results in refer- 
ence to this class, desired by our good and conservative citizens 
all over the State, except the money. Let us hope that in some 
way — by the passage of the Blair Bill or some other — an ob- 
ject so very desirable may ere long be fully accomplished. 
The colored people are clamorous for education. Our State is 
doing perhaps all it can do in its present condition to educate 
them. For one, I believe it to be a solemn duty of the general 
Government to give substantial aid to the Southern States in 
this important particular. The Blair Bill seemed to me to be 
wisely and patriotically adjusted so as to accomplish great 
good in this direction. Why it lingers in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the whole people, without action, passes my 
comprehension. 

In regard to the Institute work done recently by H. L. 
Walker, President of the Colored Teachers' Association of 
Georgia, I have generally to say that I think from the reports 
I have from him and through the press that the work was faith- 
fully done, and good results followed and will continue to follow. 
His work was laid out in an important part of the colored belt 
of the State, covering, among other places, Greensboro, Sparta, 
Warrenton, Milledgeville, Madison, and Albany. I will quote a 

3 
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few sentences from his letters to me, and very briefly, as I find 
I have already made this report too long. 

"I met about all the teachers of the county (Oglethorpe 
County), twelve in number, and visited some of their schools, 
but having to hasten to my engagement here, I had no general 
meeting with them ; but something was done to encourage their 
work and increase their interest in the State's system. I have 
promised to revisit them at the close of my work. . . . 

" Here at Warrenton the schools are in good shape and under 
very good management. I find, however, that in many places 
the teachers are not fully up to the demands, and that some 
of the County School Commissioners favor inexperienced and 
incompetent locals to competent teachers imported from else- 
where. At some places this is the case, but at Warrenton a 
better state of affairs exists. . . . 

" At Greensboro and the other places also, I discussed with 
our teachers the State's system and the present degree of effi- 
ciency which your wise management has brought about. I find 
that the teachers already recognize and appreciate the changes 
for the better, and refer to your management of affairs in very 
complimentary terms. At this time I am still laboring with the 
teachers and in the schools of this little town. There are three 
schools here, and once already I have met them jointly. I will 
leave here Saturday, and spend nearly all of next week in 
Sparta. . . . 

" At the next session of the State Teachers' Association, to be 
held at Columbus, Ga., it is the desire of our teachers that we 
make it equal to, or surpass, our Athens meeting ; and it has 
been suggested that I use every effort to have you, and Gov- 
ernor Gordon also, present. It would be most fortunate for us 
if in this we could succeed. Governor Gordon will remember 
the splendid greeting that the large audience of our colored 
teachers gave him last year, when we met in the capitol, at 
Atlanta. For many reasons, it may seem rather early now to 
invite him to be present ; but to be in time, I should be glad to 
have you suggest the same to the governor, if you think best, 
and later on, if you say so, I could address him officially." 

I will now give another extract or two from a letter written to 
me from Albany, where he held his last Institute* of the series 
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assigned him by the Association. But before doing so, I will 
mention that I handed the letter just above quoted from to 
Governor Gordon, and he requested me to return his thanks for 
the honor intended him, and to say that he would take pleasure 
in complying with their wish and address them next May at 
their Association to be held at Columbus. 

In his letter of the nth inst., addressed to me from Albany, 
Mr. H. L. Walker says, "The work at Albany closed up my 
Institute work for this summer. The teachers that belong to 
Dougherty and adjoining counties were present ; and the work 
done there was satisfactory, and calculated to accomplish much 
good. Mr. J. S. Davis, C. S. C, met with us, and we were 
favored with the benefits of his counsels. Mr. Davis is a man 
well chosen for his position. So far as being helpful in the 
work of teaching and arousing interest in education and our 
institutions, the Institutes were a success ; financially they have 
barely borne expenses. Our teachers are poor, and a large 
majority of them earn only enough to supply the common de- 
mands of life. If the surplus from the Peabody Institute is not 
entirely exhausted I shall feel grateful to you for such other 
remittance as the conditions will allow. At the next meeting of 
our Association I shall urge the body to encourage a similar 
work for next summer." 

These extracts suffice to show that the colored people are 
moving in the right direction, and that at their Teachers' State 
Association held at Athens last May they made no mistake in 
selecting Mr. Walker, the President of the Association, to do 
Institute work. It was a compliment to him to be selected by that 
Association, — for it was a large and intelligent body of colored 
teachers, the best I have ever seen assembled in the State. 
Their proceedings as witnessed by me on the day I was there 
with them, were orderly, and characterized by good sense, 
courtesy, and thoughtful intelligent action on all the subjects 
brought before them. I think the money left on hand should 
be divided between Mr. Walker and the two Boards of Trustees 
of Colored Schools above referred to, who wish aid in building 
their school houses. These latter have urged me to make an 
appeal to your Board of Peabody Trustees for aid, and through 
you I present their request. 
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TEXAS. 

The appropriations for this State, owing to its large 
resources, have been small, and of late confined to the 
Sam Houston Normal Institute. Last year the amount 
was two thousand dollars. The Honorable Oscar H. 
Cooper, Superintendent of Public Instruction, calls the 
attention of the Board to the needs of the Normal Insti- 
tute in the following words : — 

I respectfully ask and urge that the appropriation from the 
Peabody Fund to the Sam Houston Normal Institute be placed 
again, at least for the current year, at three thousand dollars. 
My reasons for asking this change in the past policy of the 
Board of Trustees toward the school are, briefly stated, as 
follows : — 

The enrolment of the past year in the school exceeded the 
enrolment of the previous year about thirty-four per cent, neces- 
sitating an increase in the annual expenditure for the school more 
than one thousand dollars in excess of the State appropriation. 
I anticipated an increase in the annual expenditure and procured 
an increase in the appropriation by the State from eighteen thou- 
sand dollars per annum to twenty thousand. But the increase 
was larger than I expected. I judge from the number of appli- 
cations for admission to the school already on file with me that 
the number in attendance this year will exceed the number who 
attended last year. The increase in numbers in the school has 
made necessary provision for an additional teacher. This will 
be an additional burden on the resources of the school this year. 
The Legislature will meet in January next, and may increase its 
appropriation to the school, but this increase will not be availa- 
ble until after the close of the current year. Without three 
thousand dollars from the Peabody Fund, it will be necessary to 
shorten the annual term, which is already less than nine months. 
This school has done, and is still doing, great good in Texas, 
and I sincerely hope that its efficiency may not be impaired by 
want of sufficient funds. 
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ALABAMA. 

The Honorable Solomon Palmer, Superintendent of 
Education, sends the following encouraging Report, and 
says : — 

I have the honor to report to you, and through you, to the 
Honorable Board of Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund 
the application of the money appropriated by your Board to the 
cause of education in the State of Alabama for the scholastic 
year ending on the last day of this month. 

Financial Statement. 

The total amount received during the year was apportioned 
as directed by you as follows : — 

To Normal Schools . $3,000 

n Public „ 1,500 

„ Teachers' Institutes 1,000 



Total amount $5,500 

The amount apportioned to Normal Schools was applied as 

follows : — 

State Normal College, Florence $1,050 

School, Jacksonville 300 

Livingston 200 

Troy 200 

Tuskegee 500 

Montgomery 500 

Huntsville 250 
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The amount for public schools was applied as follows : — 

To Auburn Public Schools $200 

Brownville „ „ 200 
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$1,500 
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The $1000 appropriated by your Board for Institutes was 
used, in connection with $500 appropriated by the State for a 
like purpose, toward defraying the necessary expenses in hold- 
ing an Institute for county superintendents, and in holding eleven 
Institutes for white teachers and nine for colored teachers, one 
or more being held in each Congressional District and continu- 
ing in session one week. 

Teachers' Institutes. 

These Institutes were well attended by teachers in the section 
of the State where held, and by citizens, and have awakened an 
interest in the course of public education never felt before by 
the people of Alabama. 

It is estimated that between eight hundred and one thou- 
sand teachers, and a still greater number of citizens, were in 
attendance. 

The conductors and instructors were all teachers, specially 
trained and experienced in the work of conducting Institutes, 
or well fitted for the same by long and successful work in the 
schoolroom. The practical work and lectures given from out- 
lines on the blackboards and written in their note-books by 
teachers will do much toward securing better methods of in- 
struction and management in our public schools. 

The appropriations made by your Board for Institutes have 
done much toward securing for our schools professional teachers 
in full sympathy with our public school system, alive to the best 
interests of the children intrusted to their care and very much 
in earnest in their efforts to make our public school system what 
it ought to be. But much remains to be done. To effect the 
needed reforms in methods of instruction and school manage- 
ment requires time and patient work. The Institutes which your 
appropriations have enabled us to hold have made a good be- 
ginning, but much yet remains to be accomplished. Reports of 
all the Institutes held will be published in my Annual Report, a 
copy of which will be sent you. 

Public Schools. 

By means of the appropriation by your Board for public 
schools, seven separate school districts have been aided in 
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which the people are struggling to maintain a public school 
system in which tuition shall be free. 

Already a public sentiment has been created favorable to local 
taxation for public schools ; and if your Board will continue its 
appropriation to these schools for a few more years, it is confi- 
dently believed that they will become self-sustaining, by means of 
local taxation or some other local support, and be the means of 
stimulating other populous communities to imitate their example. 

Normal Schools. 

Trained teachers are indispensable for any public school sys- 
tem, and I am glad to be able to report that the Normal Schools 
of the State each year are doing more and more training of 
teachers. The demand for normally trained teachers is increas- 
ing, causing a corresponding increase in the patronage of our 
Normal Schools, and the territory from which this patronage is 
drawn to be extended over the entire State. 

Recommendations. 

I would again earnestly appeal to your Honorable Board for 
an appropriation another year similar to the one given the past 
year, to wit : — 

For Normal Schools $3,000 

Public Schools I1500 

Institutes 1,000 



,1 



If the Board should find that the appropriation for Alabama 
can be increased, I assure you that it would be appreciated, not 
only by me, but by the great body of the people of the State, 
and would be judiciously used for the purpose of enlarging pur 
educational facilities, at present so meagre. 

Conclusion. 

And now in conclusion allow me, personally, and in behalf 
of the people of my State, who feel more keenly than ever before 
the need of better qualified and specially trained teachers and 
larger appropriations for our public schools, to thank you sin- 
cerely for uniform courtesies, and the Board for their timely and 
liberal appropriations, and to express the hope that they may be 
continued next year and even increased in amount. 
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VIRGINIA. 

The Honorable John L. Buchanan, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, sends the following account of the dis- 
bursements made under his authority : — 

I have the honor to submit the following Report touching the 
manner in which the appropriations from the Peabody Education 
Fund to the State of Virginia for the year 1887-88 have been 
applied. The purposes for which the several amounts appro- 
priated were to be used were designated by the Board, namely : 

Scholarships, Nashville Normal College .... $2,800 

Normal School, Farmville, Va 2,000 

Normal School, Hampton, Va. 500 

Institutes 2,000 

The amounts received for the Normal Schools at Farmville 
($2,000) and Hampton ($500) were promptly forwarded to the 
treasurers thereof and their receipts therefor placed on file. 

Peabody Scholarships. 

Virginia had this year, as last, a full representation in the 
Nashville Normal College. No withdrawal from any cause 
occurred during the year. As shown by reports forwarded to my 
office, the class standing uniformly maintained by the Virginia 
students was excellent; especially gratifying were the grades 
attained at the final examination. Five of our fourteen students 
graduated in the class of 1888, one of whom, Mr. Hugh S. Bird, 
was recently elected Professor of Pedagogics in the College of 
William and Mary, Virginia. Two members, also, of the Faculty 
of the Normal School at Farmville are graduates of the Nash- 
ville Normal College. All vacancies in the scholarships allotted 
to Virginia have been filled. These scholarships, as the educa- 
tional advantages they afford become better known, are more 
highly appreciated and more eagerly sought after. This year, 
although there were but five vacancies to be filled, there were 
fifty-four applicants for them, and forty-four entered the com- 
petitive examinations held at different points in the State. 
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The State Female Normal School. 

The State Female Normal School, at Farm vi lie, continues 
prosperous, although the number of pupils (227) in attendance 
was not quite as large this year as last. An additional appro- 
priation of $10,000 was made by the Legislature during the past 
winter for the purpose of purchasing an adjacent lot, and of 
providing a new assembly-room and dining-hall, and other needed 
equipments. Thus the school will enter upon the approaching 
session with increased facilities, and with good prospects for en- 
larged usefulness and success. It has already gained, and con- 
tinues to maintain, a strong hold on public confidence. It has 
scholarly ability, experience, and fidelity in its corps of teachers ; 
it has a well-arranged course of study ; it has a well-conducted 
School of Practice ; it aims to do honest, thorough work ; it keeps 
steadily in view its leading and distinctive idea, namely, that of 
a Normal school. Hence it is an efficient agency in improving 
the teaching force of our public-school system. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 

As to the leading features of this institution, I beg leave to 
refer to my brief Report for the year 1886-87. What was said 
therein in regard to the organization, general policy, and useful- 
ness of the school can be fully reaffirmed. Detailed reports are 
furnished by the authorities of the Institute touching its courses 
and methods of instruction, its government, discipline, etc. It 
is, however, only with the Normal Department that this Report is 
specially concerned. There is need of a larger number of well- 
trained and competent colored teachers for our colored schools. 
The Institute at Hampton is doing a most valuable work in the 
direction of supplying this need. Upon' official inquiry made 
last year, it was ascertained that 271 colored teachers in the 
public schools of the State were educated at Hampton. Thus 
this institution, besides its other important and valuable work, is 
making a large and much-needed contribution to the teaching 
force of our public schools. 

iNSTrrUTES. 

Seven Peabody Institutes were held during the year just 
closed. In addition to these, two State and a number of County 
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Institutes were held. The leading object of Institutes is the 
improvement of teachers ; another important object is to awaken 
among the people a larger interest in educational matters. Hence 
to afford teachers the opportunity for needed improvement in their 
academic attainments, as well as professional, the term of the 
Institutes was made as long as the funds at command would 
justify. Of the seven Peabody Institutes, six were held for a 
term of four weeks each, one for a term of two weeks, closing 
on the 15th of September. 

Two motives determined the location of the Institutes, — one, 
to make them accessible to the largest number of teachers at the 
smallest travelling expense ; the other, to reach sections of the 
State where such Institutes had not previously been held. 

The subjects presented in the Institutes were those usually 
embraced in a course of Normal instruction, prominence being 
given to the common school branches. The State Superintend- 
ent visited all the Institutes, and can bear cheerful testimony to 
the ability and skill of the different corps of instructors, and to 
the earnest and intelligent interest taken by the large number of 
teachers in attendance. 

Summary of Peabody Institutes for 1888. 



Name of Institute. 


Length op 
Session. 


No. of Teachers 


ENROLLED. 


Total 

Cost to 

Fund. 


White. 


Colored. 


TotaL 


Alexandria . . . 


4 weeks. 


265 




• • • • 


$415.00 


Cape Charles City 


2 „ 


72 




• • • • 


220.00 


Estillville . . . 


4 „ 


188 




• • • a 


325.00 


Liberty .... 


4 » 


275 




• • • • 


406.11 


Martinsville . . 


4 » 


208 




  • • 


3 2 5-°° 


Roanoke. . . . 


4 » 


• •  


80 


• • • • 


155.00 


Staunton .... 


4 » 


 • • 


140 


• •  • 


225.00 


Totals .... 




1,008 


220 


1,228 


$2,071.11 
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Cash f Balance on hand from 1887 $94-92 



1 



Check from Hon. S. A. Green 2,000.00 

$2,094.92 

Cost of Institutes for 1888 2,071.11 

Balance cash on hand $23 81 

Provision is made by law for holding at State expense a five- 
weeks Institute for colored teachers at the Virginia Normal and 
Collegiate Institute, Petersburg, Virginia. The authorities of the 
Institute at Hampton also kindly gave a three-weeks course of 
normal instruction to colored teachers. Adding to the above 
the number of teachers attending these, gives — 

White teachers attending Peabody Institutes 1,008 

Colored „ ,, ,, ,, 220 

Petersburg Institute 190 

Hampton „ 20 

430 



»* »» »» 

»• »* » 



1.438 

In addition to this, the County Institutes, with terms ranging 
from one to five weeks, have had an attendance of between four 
and five hundred teachers. 

Our school system continues to maintain a steady and healthy 
growth. Its efficiency and usefulness, it is needless to say, de- 
pend on the teachers. To improve them is to improve the 
schools. The appropriations to this end generously and judi- 
ciously made, from year to year, by the Board of Trustees of the 
Peabody Education Fund, are gratefully appreciated by the 
people of Virginia. 

Before resigning my position as General Agent pro 
tempore, which has been a most agreeable one, I wish to 
congratulate the Board of Trustees on the prospect of the 
renewal by Dr. Curry of his former relations to the cause 
of education. His appointment will prove as acceptable 
to the South as it will give pleasure to every member of 
the Board. Whatever success may have followed him in 
the fields of diplomacy, he will find that his labors in this 
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country as a private citizen are no less important to the 
true interests of human welfare 

Herewith is the statement referred to on page 22. The 
various sums have amounted during the past year to 
$67,600, divided as follows : Scholarships, $ 22,800 ; Nor- 
mal Schools, £13,000; Institutes, $1 (,400 ; Public Schools, 
$10,400 ; and Normal College at Nashville, $10,000. 

Distribution of Income of tht Fund since Oct. 1, 1887. 

Alabama. 

Scholarships fz,6oo 

Normal Schools 3,000 

Public Schools 1,500 

Institutes 1,000 

$8,100 

Arkansas. 

Scholarships $2,000 

Public Schools 900 

Institutes 1,500 

4,400 

Georgia. 

Scholarships (2,800 

Public Schools 500 

Institutes 1,200 

4.SOO 

Louisiana. 

Scholarships * 1,600 

Normal Schools 2,000 

Public Schools I.000 

Institutes 1,000 

5,600 

North Carolina. 

Scholarships $2,800 

Public Schools 2 000 

Institutes 1,000 

5.800 

128,400 
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Brought forward $28400 

South Carolina. 

Scholarships $2,000 

Claflin Normal School 1,000 

Winthrop Training School 1*500 

Public Schools 4*500 

Institutes 1,000 

10,000 

Tennessee. 

Scholarships $2,800 

Normal College 10,000 

Institutes 1,200 

14.000 

Texas. 

Scholarships $1,800 

Normal School 2,000 

3>8oo 

Virginia. 

Scholarships $2,800 

Normal Schools 2,500 

Institutes 2,000 

7,3<x> 

West Virginia. 

Scholarships $1,600 

Normal Schools 1,000 

Institutes 1*500 

4,100 

Total $67,600 



SAMUEL A. GREEN, 

General Agent pro tempore. 
Boston, October 3, 1888. 
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Mr. Morgan, the Treasurer, presented his ac- 
count, which was referred to Governor Porter and 
Mr. Drexel as an Auditing Committee; and to the 
same Committee was also referred the account of 
Dr. Green, General Agent pro tempore. 

Mr. Morgan, the Treasurer, also reported as 
follows : — 

At the Annual Meeting of the Trustees held October 6, 
1886, it was voted that the Finance Committee, with full 
powers, consider the question of changing some of the in- 
vestments of the Peabody Education Fund, in order that a 
larger income may be derived therefrom. 

The Second Mortgage Bonds, Syracuse, Binghamton, 
and New York Railroad Company, matured June 1, 1887. 
The principal, amounting to $98,000, was subsequently 
placed at interest pending reinvestment, which in February 
last was made in Bond and Mortgage on property in the 
City of New York to the extent of $90,000, leaving a 
balance of $8,000. 

In further pursuance of the Vote of the Trustees, an in- 
vestment was made in March in Bond and Mortgage on 
property in City of New York to the extent of $350,000. 

To pay for the same, I accordingly sold in March and 
April $275,000 of the U. S. 4% Consols, netting $341,306.- 
30; this with the balance of $8,000 above named, and prin- 
cipal of $1,031.93 on deposit in the United States Trust 
Company withdrawn therefrom, making $350,338.23 re- 
invested as stated, leaves a balance of $338.23 cash 
principal. 

The principal of $98,000 at 7 per cent, and of $275,000 at 
4 per cent, gave an interest of $17,860. By the investment 
now made in Bond and Mortgage of $440,000 at 5 per cent, 
the interest is $22,000, thereby increasing the income $4,140. 

In July, 1880, in view of the withdrawals of securities 
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and the amount then held for safe-keeping, the Fidelity In- 
surance Trust and Safe Deposit Company reduced their 
annual charge from $1,000 to $500. The amount of se- 
curities having been further reduced by withdrawals, that 
now held for safe-keeping of interest-bearing bonds being 
$152,200, and the interest therefrom $6,168, that Company 
have now at their own instance reduced their annual charge 
to $225. 

Governor Porter offered the following Resolu- 
tion, which was duly passed : — 

Resolved, That in accepting the resignation of Colonel 
Theodore Lyman, his colleagues tender to him their thanks 
for his long and faithful service as a member of the Pea- 
body Board of Trustees, and express their regret that the 
condition of his health renders his withdrawal necessary. 

Bishop Whipple, for the Committee appointed 
by the Chairman, reported the following Resolution 
on the death of Judge Manning, which was duly 
passed : — 

Resolved, That we place on record our grateful remem- 
brance of the valuable services of our late lamented col- 
league, the Hon. Thomas C. Manning, of Louisiana. He 
will be remembered by us for his uniform courtesy, his 
high sense of honor, and fidelity to duty. We tender our 
heartfelt sympathy to his bereaved family. 

Mr. Evarts reported a minute on the death of 
Chief-Justice Waite, which was adopted, as follows: 

The public loss suffered by the death of the Chief-Justice of 
the United States has been deplored throughout the country, 
with every demonstration of respect for his exalted character, 
and a profound sense of his great public services. The pro- 
fession of the law, whether represented on the bench or at the 
bar, have united in their expression of the honor done their 
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profession, and the service to the administration of the law, by 
the learning, ability, integrity, and fidelity shown in his conduct 
of bis elevated office. 

Besides, upon this bereavement a universal sentiment of grief 
as of a personal loss, and of affection for bis memory, has shown 
itself everywhere in the wide circles of friendship and associa- 
tion, in which the purity and benignity of his nature and his 
life had endeared men to him, in all the spheres of society in 
which he had been for so many years a conspicuous figure. 

This Board during the fourteen years of his membership has 
been no less impressed with these traits of the Chief-Justice's 
character which the public have thus appreciated and cele- 
brated. Every member of this Board heartily concurs in the 
judicious and comprehensive estimate of the qualities of Chief- 
Justice Waitk, in which our Chairman has portrayed to us the 
admirable and harmonious features of his character which have 
made him so valuable in the administration of the beneficent 
Trust of the Peabody Education Fund. Every member of this 
Board, as well, sympathizes with the warm spirit of affection 
towards our deceased Associate which our Chairman has so 
feelingly expressed. 

Indeed, we must all feel that the constant service which his 
presence in this Board, his counsels, his wisdom, his zeal, his 
watchful attentions have rendered to this great charitable enter- 
prise, while he has been associated in its labors, cannot be ex- 
aggerated. In the same proportion, his death affects us not 
only with grief at our bereavement, but also with concern that 
the important interests in our charge are hereafter to miss the 
participation of his active energies and his solicitous care. 

Whenever and wherever the noble benevolence of the Founder 
of this Trust for education shall be honored, and its powerful 
and gracious benefits shall be felt and rehearsed, the name of 
Chief-Justice Waite will be conspicuously remembered, and 
among his many claims to public and personal grateful esteem 
this will not be the least. 

The Committee request that this minute be entered in the 
record of this annual meeting of the Board, and that a copy 
be communicated by the Chairman and Secretary of the Board 
to the family of our lamented Associate, wiih an expression of 
our condolence fn their grief anil bereavement. 
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On motion of Mr. Winthrop, the Chairman, the 
Honorable Charles Devens, of Massachusetts, was 
unanimously chosen to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Colonel Lyman ; on motion of 
Governor Porter, the Honorable Randall L. Gib- 
son, of Louisiana, was unanimously chosen to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Judge Man- 
ning; and on motion of Ex-President Hayes, the 
Honorable Melville W. Fuller, of Washington, 
was unanimously chosen to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Chief-Justice Waite. 

On motion of Mr. Courtenay it was 

Voted, That hereafter, until otherwise ordered, seven 
members of the Board shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

A communication was received from Mr. Edgar H. 
Orr, of Atlanta, Georgia, which was referred to the 
Executive Committee, with full powers. 

Governor Porter, for the Auditing Committee, 
reported that the account of Mr. Morgan, the 
Treasurer, was found to be correct and properly 
vouched; and that of Dr. Green, General Agent 
pro tempore^ was also correct and properly vouched ; 
which report was accepted. 

The Standing Committees were appointed as 
follows : — 

Executive Committee: Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, Hon. 
William M. Evarts, Ex-President Hayes, Hon. James D. 
Porter, Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, with the Chairman, Mr. 
Winthrop. ex officio. 

4 
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HISTORICAL STATEMENT. 



The Winthrop Training School for Teachers was or- 
ganized for the benefit of the young women of South 
Carolina, Nov. 15, 1886, in the City of Columbia, with the 
aid of an appropriation froqi the Peabody Fund. 

The School is named in honor of Hon. Robert C. 
WlNTHROP, the illustrious statesman, orator, and philan- 
thropist, who, as President, since its organization, of the 
Board of Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, has 
•done so much for the cause of education in the South. 

It was incorporated by Act of the General Assembly of 
South Carolina, in December, 1887. The same legislative 
body also passed an Act establishing thirty-four annual 
scholarships in the School of $150 each, to be given to 
one student from each of the thirty-four counties of the 
State. 

The School offers one scholarship of free tuition to each 
county in addition to the State scholarship. 

This School receives pupils from all parts of the State 
-on equal terms. It has graduated twenty-two students. 
Most of the graduates of 1887 have taught successfully 
in various parts of South Carolina. 

The School is under the control of a Board of eight 
Trustees, including the State Superintendent of Education. 



RESOLUTIONS OF BOARD ESTABLISHING 
MEMORIAL DAY, MAY 12. 



Resolved, That the 12th day of May — the birthday of the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop — be set apart as an annual holiday 
in the Winthrop Training School, and as a Memorial Day, in 
commemoration of the beneficence by which the school was 
founded. 

Resolved, That on this day there shall be held in the school 
such public and memorial exercises as the Board may annually 
appoint, appropriate to the occasion. 

Resolved, That for the coming year, 1888, regretting deeply 
his own probable inability to attend, the Board request Mr. Win- 
throp to select an orator, to be by us invited in his name, to 
deliver an oration on Memorial Day, commemorative of George 
Peabody and of his beneficence to the schools of the South, as 
administered by the Peabody Board. 



PROCEEDINGS OF MEMORIAL DAY. 



In accordance with the foregoing resolutions of the 
Board of Trustees, appropriate Exercises were arranged 
for May 12, morning and evening; but the day of the 
week corresponding to that date this year not being suit- 
able, they were held on the preceding day, May 1 1. 

The celebration of the occasion began at the school- 
building in the morning, at 1 1 o'clock, with the following 

programme. 

Devotional Exercises. 

Teaching Exercise : ki Elementary Sounds." Miss Louise L. 

Beckham. 
Teaching Exercise: "Use of Shall and Will." Miss Susan W. 

Behre. 
Calisthenics, Dumb Bells. 
Teaching Exercise : " Divisibility of Numbers by 9." Miss Marion 

W. Woodrow. 
Teaching Exercise : " The Teeth." Miss Edith Berg. 
Song : " The Morning Breaks." 

Teaching Exercise : " Object Drawing." Miss Pauline M.James. 
Teaching Exercise : u The Pea Vine." Miss Julia E. Bonham. 
Song: ** Sweet and Low." 
Class Exercise : " Edges of Leaves," with Children. Miss Mary H. 

Macfeat. 
Calisthenics, Freehand. 

Essay: "Sketch of Life of George Peabody." Miss Edith Berg. 
Essay: " Establishment of Peabody Trust." Miss Julia E. Bonham. 
Selection : Extract from Winthrop's Eulogy of Peabody. Miss 

Louise L. Beckham. 
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Paper: ''Life and Work of Barnas Sears." Miss Pauline M. 

James. 
Song: " Blue-Bells of Scotland." 

Essay : " Life of Robert C. Winthrop." Miss Susan W. Behr£. 
Essay: "Mr. Winthrop's Work for Education." Miss Georgia 

Miller. 
Selections : Extracts from Mr. Winthrop's Addresses. Miss Mary 

H. Macfeat. 
Paper: " Summary of Work of Peabody Trust." Miss Marion W. 

Woodrow. 
Closing Song : " Moorish Evening Drum." 

Col. John P. Thomas, of Columbia, S. C, and Dr. A. D. 
Mayo, of Boston, Mass., being among the visitors present, 
were called upon, and responded very happily. 

The city schools were dismissed in honor of the occasion. 

The Commemorative Exercises were concluded in the 
evening at the Opera House. Upon the stage were Gov- 
ernor Richardson, Chief-Justice Simpson, Justices Mclver 
and McGowan, Dr. A. D. Mayo, of Boston, Mass., Mayor 
John T. Rhett, Col. F. W. McMaster, Rev. O. A. Darby, 
Col. W. C. Swaffield, W. H. Lyles, Esq. ; Superintendent 
D. B. Johnson, Professor Edward S. Joynes, and Mr. J. P. 
Kennedy Bryan, of Charleston. 

After music and an opening prayer by Dr. Mayo, Dr. 
EDWARD S. JOYNES, of the South Carolina University, 
was introduced by Superintendent Johnson, and spoke as 
follows : — 

PROFESSOR JOYNKS'S ADDRESS. 

It had been arranged for this occasion that Colonel Rice, the 
State Superintendent of Education, should make the opening ad- 
dress. The propriety of this arrangement was found not only in 
Colonel Rice's personal fitness to grace such an occasion, but in 
his position as the first educational officer of the State, the rep- 
resentative of its system of public schools, of its achievements, its 
efforts, its needs in public education, and especially, now, as that 
member of the Board who represents our relation to the State, 
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and the interest of the State in our work of usefulness and of aspi- 
ration for the State at large. But suddenly Colonel Rice, who 
had prepared to discharge this duty, has been called away from 
its performance, and at the last moment the task has been assigned 
me, without preparation, not to fill his place, for that would be 
impossible, but to speak the welcome of the Board, and to state 
the meaning of the occasion which we now celebrate. 

The Winthrop Training School, my friends, is the child of the 
Columbia city graded schools. The first consequence of the 
attempt to establish a high grade of schools is the felt need of a 
high grade of teachers ; for, after all that taxation, organization, 
and equipment can do or leave undone, the teacher is the school, 
and no system of schools can rise higher than the level of the 
teachers who direct and inspire it. Early in the history of your 
City Board this need was felt, and as soon as practicable a scheme 
was organized to meet it. With a distinct and definite plan al- 
ready outlined, and its practicability assured, application was made 
for aid to the Peabody Board, which, from the first organization 
of our city schools in 1883, had granted us its generous and steady 
help. The mission of our Superintendent, representing our Board, 
was welcomed with immediate attention and sympathy by the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, President of the Peabody Board, whose 
ever active interest in Southern education has been one of the 
most beneficent agencies in the administration of that great Trust. 
Mainly through his interest the foundation of the School was 
secured ; and in just recognition not only of this fact, but of his 
long and large devotion to Southern education, the School was 
incorporated with his name ; and it is his birthday, in the midst 
of our beautiful spring, that is here and now set apart for the an- 
nual commemoration of the foundation of the School, and of the 
great benefaction to which it owes its existence. 

But with the growth of our city schools, the increase of other 
educational advantages of our capital, and especially the new and 
splendid promise of our State University, the conception of this 
School, too, and of its providential opportunity and mission, has 
grown upon us. The response of interest coming up from all 
parts of the State, the cry for help from counties and towns in 
need of trained teachers, have led us to enlarge the scope of our 
design, beyond our own city, to embrace the State at large. The 
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Legislature, which, beneath all the surface currents of party or of 
section, is at bottom always intelligent and always patriotic, at 
once responded to our appeal, and founded a system of scholar- 
ships embracing every county in the State, by which the benefits 
of this School may, without cost, be brought home to every com- 
munity. These scholarships are supplemented by a like number 
granted by the Board ; so that within a few years, it may be hoped, 
every community in the State will become directly or indirectly 
benefited by the work of this School, in one of the highest gifts 
that any community can enjoy. For, my friends, if knowledge 
is power, if the illuminated intellect is the light of the world, if 
educated men and women are in every State the stars of the fir- 
mament, educated teachers are the centres of intelligence, the 
suns of the social sphere, which irradiate and illumine the sky 
and the earth wherever there is life to receive or power to reflect 
their quickening rays of warmth and light 

But the recital of the happy circumstances which have gathered 
around the birth of this School, to mark its opportunity and to 
prophesy, we trust, its large and beneficent destiny, is not ended. 
Coincident with the foundation of the State scholarships in the 
Winthrop Training School, comes the new birth of the State 
University and the foundation of its Normal department for the 
training of teachers, — measures which alone would render illus- 
\ trious the work of any Legislature. To this department has been 

called a man who, we have good reason to believe, is one of the 
ablest and wisest Normal-school pedagogists in the South, — a man 
who has enjoyed the highest advantages the world can furnish, and 
given proof and promise of the largest and best achievements ; 
and it has been enacted by the concurrence of the respective 
Boards that hereafter the Normal courses of the University and 
the training classes of the Winthrop School shall be mutually open 
to the students of each, on equal terms and without additional 
cost ; so that while the University students shall enjoy the practical 
advantages which we can furnish, our pupils shall have all the 
opportunities for higher instruction now offered in the Normal 
department of our State University, destined henceforth to rank, 
as in its golden past, among the foremost schools of this country. 
Thus, it would seem without purpose and almost without effort, — 
by that happy concurrence of time, place, and opportunity which 
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we may regard as Providence, — Columbia offers already a system 
of schools that meets the full spirit of the Constitution, which 
ordains a Normal college at which all may attend freely who desire 
to become teachers. Nay, better than such a Normal college 
could be ; for without the expense of foundation, without the 
drawbacks of isolation, without all difficulties or possible dangers 
of any plan of co-education, we offer to men and women alike, 
in the central and capital city of the State, the very highest ad- 
vantages of Normal instruction and of teacher-training ; for a 
faculty the joint forces of a great university and of our accom- 
plished superintendent and his skilled assistants, and for model 
classes the selected grades of our own unsurpassed city schools. 
The advantages here foreshadowed will be offered in full to the 
people of the State at the opening of its next term, and another 
year we may witness here the realization of the brightest hopes of 
the friends of public education, in the perfect work of a fully 
equipped Normal school, open to all men or women of the 
white race. 

My friends, does not this look like Providence ? When you go 
back five years, to the day when, amid difficulty and doubt, we 
took the first hesitating steps in opening our graded schools, does 
it not seem that something more than human wisdom and human 
strength has wrought to these marvellous results and this still more 
marvellous promise ? And shall we not now lend our own strength 
and our own good-will to the establishment and advancement of 
the work which has been so wonderfully begun among us? The 
Winthrop School was yesterday an infant in its cradle ; but it was 
a man-child, lusty and loud. To-day it is twins already, with a 
new-born State University. By what metaphor, however mixed, 
shall I compass the promise of its future usefulness and fame? 

My friends, I said I would not make a speech. But if that 
breach of promise were a hanging matter, the rope might already 
be prepared ; so I will not close without a word to my fellow- 
citizens of Columbia. O this fair city ! loveliest spot on which 
fate has ever arrested my own much wandering feet ; favored of 
Heaven in climate, soil, situation, surroundings ; centre and capi- 
tal of a grand, proud, intellectual, chivalrous State, with the re- 
sources of a sleeping empire ; home of a noble and gifted people, 
with all the traditions of a glorious past, and the instincts of an 
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inspiring destiny ; fair, ripe Danae, all ready to receive the golden 
shower that is even now gathering to be lavished upon her bosom, 

— who shall bound her horoscope, or set limits to the glory and 
strength of her beauty in the days that are to come? 

To other times and other pens I may leave the prophecy of her 
industrial development, — of the whirl of machinery, the smoke of 
furnace, the whistle of engine, the growth of trade and of wealth, 

— all which will come ! To my eyes she appears with equal 
clearness, yet with even brighter gleam, as the intellectual capital 
of an intellectual and educated State, — centre of highest culture, 
of social refinement, of historic pride ; source of an intellectual 
and spiritual impulse that shall embrace and unite all the people 
into the unity of a true commonwealth, — the mind, the heart, 
the eye of the South Carolina that is to be. And, as the stranger 
in ancient times saw first on his approach to Athens, not bristling 
battlement nor frowning tower, but, gleaming far in sunlit beauty, 
the golden statue of Pallas Athene on the summit of the Parthe- 
non, — symbol of an intellectual dominion which endures to-day, 
while antiquarians are only exhuming the wrecks of the military or 
political glory of Greece, — so, in future times, shall the traveller 
say, as he approaches our fair city • " This is Columbia, the seat 
of the great University and of the Winthrop Training School, the 
home of one of the most cultivated and favored communities In 
the American States." So mote it be ! 

At the conclusion of Dr. Joynes's address, Governor 
Richardson introduced the Hon. J. P. Kennedy Bryan, 
of Charleston, as the gentleman selected by Mr. Winthrop 
to deliver the oration of the occasion. 
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ORATION. 

By J. P. Kennedy Bryan, Esq. 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen : It is with a sense of 
genuine pleasure that I am here this evening to join in the cele- 
bration of this day ; a day so full of tenderest human memories, 
so pure and ennobling in the personal associations that cling about 
it, and fraught with such deep meaning for the city of Columbia 
and the educational interest of this State, and, indeed, of the whole 
South. 

And I have to express my grateful acknowledgments to the 
Trustees of the Winthrop Training School for their kindness, by 
which I am privileged to share in the glad feelings of this first 
anniversary, which they have made a memorial day in commemora- 
tion of the Peabody benefaction and the generosity of our illus- 
trious countryman whose name honors this Normal School, and 
who, as the President of the Peabody Education Fund for the 
South for over twenty years, has this day the gratitude and rever- 
ence of our people, akin to that deep feeling we cherish for the 
founder of this noble charity. 

Inasmuch as the original foundation of this School was one of 
the many like beneficent results of the Peabody Southern Educa- 
tion Fund, and the support of this School in the past has been 
wholly by the aid of the Peabody Trustees (supplemented by the 
generosity of him whose name it bears), my words this evening 
shall be of George Peabody and his matchless bounty and its 
blessing to the South, and more especially to South Carolina. 

Fifteen years ago I was standing in the greatest capital of the 
Old World, near the Bank of England and the Royal Exchange, 
in the mighty city of that world-wide Empire, in the centre of its 
vast trade and business and its stupendous financial life ; and I 
was filled with youthful wonder and admiration, feeling all the glow 
of satisfaction in a dream fulfilled, at last beholding, face to face, 
the once far-off realities of this mighty, material civilization, and 
kindled with the associations of this wondrous historic dwelling- 
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place of this great people of the earth. Suddenly my eyes met 
an imposing statue, set up above the roar and tumult of this 
worldly current, in the throbbing heart of London. It was the 
work of the genius of the sculptor Story. It spoke the homage of 
the citizens of London, reared in the lifetime of its illustrious pro- 
totype ; and royal hands unveiled it first to the sunlight and the 
glad eyes of his fellow-men. He whom it would commemorate 
was no monarch or warrior of earth. He was no mighty states- 
man or intellectual potentate. He was no child of genius ; no 
poet, painter, or sculptor. He was, indeed, not even a son of the 
Old World ; for in a moment I recognized the form and face of 
him, who, himself familiar to my boyhood, had become in name 
and memory the gentlest and yet the most powerful, most impres- 
sive human influence in his time. He was an American. I had 
seen then and have seen since no other memorial marble to one 
of our countrymen on foreign soil. It was George Pea body, the 
philanthropist, — " The friend of mankind," — whose genius was 
of the heart, and whose empire was as vast as human nature, and 
as blessed as its blessed kinship, and its spell as subtile and as 
potent as the mystery of universal life. That statue was to me 
the triumph of the might and majesty of humanity. In it I felt 
the realization of the bond of the brotherhood of man, the fellow- 
ship of all human hearts ; in the grand words of the great apos- 
tle, that God hath " made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on the face of the earth," even though the " bounds of their 
habitation " had been set by the same Infinite decree. 

For there on foreign soil he was enshrined in the hearts of a 
people against whom he had borne arms in his youth, and yet 
for the shelter of whose homeless poor he had poured out millions 
in his age. 

I do not propose, and cannot within the limits of this address 
attempt, a biographical sketch of George Peabody, but there are 
some features of that remarkable career I must recall. His family 
came from an old yeoman family of Hertfordshire, England, and 
found a home in New England, where for six generations they 
dwelt before the birth of George Peabody, in 1795, m tnat P art 
of Danvers now called Peabody, Massachusetts. Like many illus- 
trious Americans of this century, his was a lowly beginning ; and in 
no life did the lines of its horizon upon his birth seemingly close 
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in narrower circle than upon this village boy at the end of the last 
century, in that quiet and then humble birth-place. His early 
training was limited to the district school, in its meagre and scanty 
elements of that time, and it did not extend beyond his tenth year. 
Here the school ceased for him, and academy and college and 
university he never knew. 

His education and training in books must have been in his own 
reading and in his quiet study, and his knowledge must have been 
derived in great measure from the large experience which filled 
his life in the constant and close observation of mankind. His 
university was Nature and the mind and heart of man. and therein 
he was always a devout student ; and rich was the treasure he 
gathered in later years, in the personal friendship and association 
of the great and good of the Old World and the New World. 

For after leaving the district school, at eleven, we find him in 
trade as an apprentice at a (grocery) store ; and at fifteen his 
activity was in a dry-goods shop, as the assistant of his brother. 
At sixteen he removed to the District of Columbia, and resumed 
his work as clerk in the dry-goods business of his uncle. 

We next behold him as a volunteer in the War of 1812 between 
Great Britain and the United States, and thereafter he became a 
partner in a dry-goods house, with its chief centre at Baltimore, 
he, Peabody, furnishing the " capital of practical management" 
So wonderful and rapid was the success of his commercial enter- 
prises that at the age of thirty-five he found himself at the head of 
one of the largest mercantile houses in the land, — the monument 
of his own genius and industry. 

At forty-two he settled in London to compete and take his place 
with the great financiers of the world ; and at forty- seven he estab- 
lished in that great world- mart the well-known banking house of 
George Peabody & Co., withdrew from business in America, and 
by large and new enterprises in finance increased even more his 
then already great wealth. 

It was in his own disposition, in his lifetime, of this, one of the 
greatest private fortunes of the time, all created by himself, that 
lay the grand significance of his earthly career. 

Besides many minor contributions and aids to worthy objects, 
public and private, amounting to over $200,000, his chief public 
benefactions were : — 
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{250,000 to found the Peabody Institutes and libraries in his 
native town. 

{1,000,000 to found the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, with 
its great library. 

$60,000 to Washington College, Va. 

{2,500,000 for homes for the homeless poor of London, in 1862. 

{150,000 to Harvard College for an institute of archaeology. 

{150,000 to Yale College for a school of physical science. 

{3,500,000 for the promotion of general education in the South ; 
given in 1867 and 1869. 

This philanthropy astonished the world and touched the heart 
of mankind, and he was honored as a benefactor of humanity. 
The Queen of England tendered him a title, which he declined ; 
while absent on a visit to America, the citizens of London reared 
to his honor the noble statue near the Royal Exchange and the 
Bank of England ; the Pope warmly welcomed him to Rome ; 
the Empress of the French vied with England's Queen in heartfelt 
tribute; the Congress of the United States, representing all his 
fellow countrymen, greeted him with homage in their vote of grati- 
tude ; and the Southern people in their calamity, by their simple, 
genuine, and grateful welcome, gladdened the heart of their bene- 
factor at the hospitable and gracious " White Sulphur Springs." 

He died in London in 1869, within a few months of his com- 
pletion of his great Southern benefaction. England and England's 
Queen watched with tender solicitude at his dying bed. West- 
minster Abbey, " the epitome of a nation's history," opened to 
receive his remains as a temporary resting-place. 

The British nation sent Her Majesty's stately man-of-war to bear 
his body to his home across the sea, and the flagship of his own 
country followed as the solemn escort to these shores. 

And at his old home at Danvers, whence he went forth that 
apprentice boy in the early years of the century, he was laid to 
rest, simply and tenderly, in the presence of a multitude of the 
lowly and the great and learned, and at his grave was uttered one 
of the profoundest and most impressive eulogies in our tongue, by 
his friend Robert C. Winthrop. And I ask you now, in memory, 
to stand with me at that tomb and listen to our noble friend, in 
his own tender and majestic words speak to us, as he then spoke, 
of the spirit that had gone. He said in part, — 
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" What a career has that been, of which the final scene is now, at 
length, before us ! Who can contemplate its rise and progress, from 
the lowly cradle in this South Parish of old Danvers — henceforth to 
be known of all men by his name — to the temporary repose in West- 
minster Abbey, followed by that august procession across the Atlantic, 
whose wake upon the waters will glow and sparkle to the end of time, 
growing more and more luminous with the lapse of years, — who, I 
say, can contemplate that career, from its humble commencement to 
its magnificent completion, without an irrepressible thrill of admira- 
tion, and almost of rapture? Who, certainly, can contemplate the 
immediate close of this extraordinary life without rejoicing, not only 
that it was so painless, so peaceful, so happy in itself, not only that it 
was so providentially postponed until he had been enabled, once more, 
to revisit his native land, to complete his great American benefac- 
tions, to hold personal intercourse with those friends at the South for 
whose welfare the largest and most cherished of those benefactions 
was designed, but that it occurred at a time and under circumstances 
so peculiarly fortunate for attracting the largest attention, and for 
giving the widest impression and influence, to his great and inspiring 
example ? 

44 For this, precisely this, as I believe, would have been the most 
gratifying consideration to our lamented friend himself, could he have 
distinctly foreseen all that has happened, since he left you a few 
months since. Could it have been foretold him . . . that hardly 
four weeks would have elapsed, after his arrival at Liverpool, before 
he should be the subject of funeral honors, by command of the Queen 
of England, and should lie down, for a time, beneath the consecrated 
arches of that far-famed Minster, among the kings and counsellors of 
the earth; — could it have been foretold him that his acts would be 
the theme of eloquent tribute from high prelates of the Church, and 
from the highest Minister of the Crown, and that Great Britain and 
the United States — not always, nor often, alas ! in perfect accord — 
should vie with each other in furnishing their proudest national ships 
to escort his remains over the ocean, exhibiting such a funeral fleet 
as the world, in all its history, had never witnessed before ; — could 
all this have been whispered in his ear, as it was catching those last 
farewells of relatives and friends — he must, indeed, have been more 
than mortal not to have experienced some unwonted emotions of 
personal gratification and pride. 

" But I do believe, from all I have ever seen or known of him, — and 
few others, at home or abroad, have of late enjoyed more of his con- 
fidence, — that far, far above any feelings of this sort, his great heart 
would have throbbed, as it never throbbed before, with gratitude to 
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God and man, that the example which he had given to the world, — 
by employing the wealth which he had accumulated, during a long 
life of industry and integrity, in relieving the wants of his fellow-men 
wherever they were most apparent to him ; in providing lodgings for 
the poor of London ; in providing education for the children of our 
own desolated South ; in building a Memorial Church for the parish 
in which his mother had worshipped ; in founding or endowing insti- 
tutes and libraries and academies of science in the town in which he 
was born, in the city in which he had longest resided, and in so many 
other places with which, for a longer or shorter time, he had been 
connected, that this grand and glorious example, of munificence and 
beneficence, would thus be so signally held up to the contemplation 
of mankind, in a way not only to commend it to their remembrance 
and regard, but to command for it their respect and imitation. 

" This, I feel assured, he would have felt to be the accomplishment 
of the warmest wish of his heart ; the consummation of the most 
cherished object of his life. 

• ••■• • • • 

" I cannot forget that, in one of those confidential consultations 
with which he honored me some years since, after unfolding his plans 
and telling me substantially all that he designed to do, — for almost 
everything he did was of his own original designing, — and when I 
was filled with admiration and amazement at the magnitude and sub- 
limity of his purposes, he said to me, with that guileless simplicity 
which characterized so much of his social intercourse and conversa- 
tion, * Why, Mr. Winthrop, this is no new idea to me. From the 
earliest years of my manhood, I have contemplated some such dis- 
position of my property ; and I have prayed my Heavenly Father, 
day by day, that I might be enabled, before I die, to show my grati- 
tude for the blessings which He has bestowed upon me by doing 
some great good to my fellow- men.' 

" Well has the living Laureate of England sung, — 

' More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.' 

"That prayer, certainly, has been heard and answered. That noble 
aspiration has been more than fulfilled. 

"... It would afford a most inadequate measure of his munifi- 
cence were I to sum up the dollars or the pounds he has distributed ; 
or the number of persons whom his perennial provisions, for dwell- 
ings or for schools, will have included, in years to come, on one side 
of the Atlantic or the other. Tried even by this narrow test, his 
beneficence has neither precedent nor parallel. 
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" But it is, as having attracted and compelled the attention of man- 
kind to the beauty, the nobleness, the true glory of living and doing 
for others ; it is, as having raised the standard of munificence to a 
degree which has almost made it a new thing in the world; it is, as 
having exhibited a wisdom and a discrimination in selecting the ob- 
jects, and in arranging the machinery, of his bounty, which almost 
entitle him to the credit of an inventor; it is, as having, in the words 
of the brilliant Gladstone, ' taught us how a man may be the master 
of his fortune, and not its slave ; ' it is, as having discarded all con- 
siderations of caste, creed, condition, nationality, in his world-wide 
philanthropy, regarding nothing human as alien to him ; it is, as having 
deliberately stripped himself in his lifetime of the property he had so 
laboriously acquired ; delighting as much in devising modes of be- 
stowing his wealth as he had ever done in contriving plans for its 
increase and accumulation ; literally throwing out his bags like some 
adventurous aeronaut, who would mount higher and higher in the 
skies, and really exulting as he calculated, from time to time, how 
little of all his laborious earnings he had at last left for himself; it is, 
as having furnished this new and living and magnetic example, which 
can never be lost to history, never be lost to the interests of humanity, 
never fail to attract, inspire, and stimulate the lovers of their fellow- 
men, as long as human wants and human wealth shall co-exist upon 
the earth ; it is in this way that our lamented friend has attained a 
pre-eminence among the benefactors of his age and race, like that of 
Washington among patriots, or that of Shakespeare or Milton among 
poets. 



u This great and glorious nation, in all its restored and vindicated 
union, partakes the pride of thy life and the sorrow of thy loss. In 
hundreds of schools of the desolated South, the children, even now, 
are chanting thy requiem and weaving chaplets around thy name. In 
hundreds of comfortable homes, provided by thy bounty, the poor of 
the grandest city of the world, even now, are breathing blessings on 
thy memory. The proudest shrine of Old England has unlocked 
its consecrated vaults for thy repose. The bravest ship of a navy, 
4 whose march is o'er the mountain waves, whose home is on the 
deep,' has borne thee as a conqueror to thy chosen place of rest ; 
and, as it passed from isle to isle, and from sea to sea, in a cir- 
cumnavigation almost as wide as thy own charity, has given new 
significance to the memorable saying of the great funeral orator of 
antiquity : * Of illustrious men the whole earth is the sepulchre ; and 
not only does the inscription upon columns in their own land point 
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it out, but in that also which is not their own, there dwells with every 
one an unwritten memorial of the heart.' 

" And now around thee are assembled, not only surviving school- 
mates and old companions of thy youth, and neighbors and friends 
of thy maturer years, but votaries of science, ornaments of literature, 
heads of universities and academies, foremost men of commerce and 
the arts, ministers of the gospel, delegates from distant States, and 
rulers of thy own State, — all eager to unite in paying such homage to 
a career of great but simple beneficence, as neither rank nor fortune 
nor learning nor genius could ever have commanded. Chiefs of the 
republic, representatives, and more than representatives of royalty, 
are not absent from the bier. 

" Nothing is wanted to give emphasis to thy examples. Nothing 
is wanting to fill up the measure of thy fame. 

" And so we bid thee farewell, brave, honest, noble-hearted friend 
of mankind ! " 

» 

And now, my friends, it is the Peabody Southern benefaction, it 
is this last, and I may say, in all its aspects, his largest and noblest 
and best gift to his fellow-man, that claims pur thought to-night 

And that his lofty nature and patriotic spirit may speak for itself 
let me read the very words with which he extended this gift to his 
fellow-countrymen of the South. 

To his chosen Trustees he wrote, in February, 1867, — 

Gentlemen, — I beg to address you on a subject which occupied 
my mind long before I left England, and in regard to which one at 
least of you (the Hon. Mr. Winthrop, the distinguished and valued 
friend to whom I am so much indebted for cordial sympathy, careful 
consideration, and wise counsel in this matter) will remember that I 
consulted him immediately upon my arrival in May last. 

I refer to the educational needs of those portions of our beloved 
and common country which have suffered from the destructive rav- 
ages and not less disastrous consequences of civil war. 

With my advancing years, my attachment to my native land has 
but become more devoted. My hope and faith in its successful and 
glorious future have grown brighter and stronger ; and now, looking 
forward beyond my stay on earth, as may be permitted to one who 
has passed the limit of threescore and ten years, I see our country, 
united and prosperous, emerging from the clouds which still surround 
her, taking a higher rank among the nations, and becoming richer and 
more powerful than ever before. 
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But to make her prosperity more than superficial, her moral and 
intellectual development should keep pace with her material growth, 
and in those portions of our nation to which I have referred, the 
urging and pressing physical needs of an almost impoverished people 
must for some years preclude them from making, by unaided effort, 
such advances in education and such progress in the diffusion of 
knowledge, among all classes, as every lover of his country must 
earnestly desire. 

I feel most deeply, therefore, that it is the duty and privilege of the 
more favored and wealthy portions of our nation to assist those who 
are less fortunate ; and, with the wish to discharge, so far as I may 
be able, my own responsibility in this matter, as well as to gratify my 
desire to aid those to whom I am bound by so many ties of attach- 
ment and regard, I give to you, gentlemen, most of whom have been 
my personal and especial friends, the sum of one million of dollars, to 
be by you and your successors held in trust, and the income thereof 
used and applied, in your discretion, for the promotion and encourage- 
ment of intellectual, moral, or industrial education among the young 
of the more destitute portions of the Southern and Southwestern 
States of our Union, my purpose being that the benefits intended 
shall be distributed among the entire population, without other dis- 
tinction than their needs and the opportunities of usefulness to them. 
[And in adding securities for $1,100,000, — making in all about 
$2,100,000, — he proceeds : — ] 

• ••■• • • • 

The details and organization of the Trust I leave with you, only 
requesting that Mr. Winthrop may be chairman. . . . 

In making this gift, I am aware that the fund derived from it can 
but aid the States which I wish to benefit in their own exertions to 
diffuse the blessings of education and morality. But if this endow- 
ment shall encourage those now anxious for the light of knowledge, 
and stimulate to new efforts the many good and noble men who cherish 
the high purpose of placing our great country foremost, not only in 
power, but in the intelligence and virtue of her citizens, it will have 
accomplished all that I can hope. 

With reverent recognition of the need of the blessing of Almighty 
God upon this gift, and with the fervent prayer that, under His guid- 
ance, your counsels may be directed for the highest good of present 
and future generations in our beloved country, I am, gentlemen, with 
great respect, 

Your humble servant, 

GEORGE PEABODY. 

Washington, Feb. 7, 1867. 
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This was early in 1867 ; and in 1869, so gratified was he with 
the results attained, that he gave fuller effect to his purpose, in the 
following letter, by which the whole sum was made $3,500,000 : — 

Gentlemen, — When 1 established the Trust of which you have 
charge, it was my intention, if its results and progress should prove 
satisfactory, to return in three years to my native land, and to make 
further provision for carrying out the plans which experience should 
have shown to be productive of encouragement and benefit to the 
people of the South. My precarious state of health has rendered it 
imprudent for me to wait for the full period of my intended absence ; 
and I have now come among you in order to proceed at once to the 
fulfilment of my purpose. I have constantly watched with great in- 
terest and careful attention the proceedings of your Board, and it is 
most gratifying to me now to be able to express my warmest thanks 
for the interest and zeal you have manifested in maturing and carrying 
out the designs of my letter of Trust, and to assure you of my cordial 
concurrence in all the steps you have taken. 

And I beg to take this opportunity of thanking, with all my heart, 
the people of the South themselves, for the cordial spirit with which 
they have received the Trust. 

And after formal words of the further endowment, he con- 
cludes : — 

I do this with the earnest hope and in the sincere trust, that with 
God's blessing upon the gift and upon the deliberations and future 
action of yourselves and your General Agent, it may enlarge the sphere 
of usefulness already entered upon, and prove a permanent and lasting 
boon, not only to the Southern States, but to the whole of our dear 
country, which I have ever loved so well, but never so much as now 
in my declining years, and at this time (probably the last occasion I 
shall ever have to address you), as I look back over the changes and 
the progress of nearly three quarters of a century. 

And I pray that Almighty God will grant to it a future as happy 
and noble in the intelligence and virtues of its citizens, as it will be 
glorious in unexampled power and prosperity. 

I am, with great respect, 

Your humble servant, 

George Peabody. 
Salem, June 29, 1869. 
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These letters are rare and genuine treasures. They are as 
" noble music unto noble words ; " for they are the heart of man 
speaking to the want of man, with the profoundest philosophy and 
tenderness, and with all the reverence of love and duty. To the 
patriot, they are worthy to be put with the Farewell Address of 
Washington, and cherished as the precious legacy of a devout 
lover of his country to all his countrymen. 

And now, my friends, let us look closely at this gift of $3,500,000 
to Southern education. Behold its vastness. No other like sum 
had been given for such a cause before. The benefactions of 
former times in all authentic annals had not its equal. The foun- 
dations of kings and rulers of the world, in their patronage of letters 
or arts, had not dreamed of this measureless bounty. In all the 
gifts of all philanthropists, gracious and unselfish and pure as they 
have been, even in our grateful memory of Corcoran, Tulane, and 
Slater, in their splendid munificence, this one gift to the children 
of the Southland stood alone. And next to it, from the same open 
hand, the gift to the London poor of $2,500,000, recalling and 
realizing the words of Shakespeare : — 

" For his bounty, 
There was no winter in it ! An autumn 'twas 
That grew the more by reaping." 

Another marked feature of this gift is its universality. It was 
given to all of the population of these States, according only to their 
need, and without and irrespective of any other condition than 
their wants. It knew no caste nor sect nor creed. It was to be 
as free as God's best gifts to man, — as free as the sunshine of 
heaven and the vital air we breathe, — and freest to the humblest. 

The highest work of genius, whether of heart or head, is for all ; 
and the measure of the truth, and blessing and bounty of its work- 
ing, is in how far it is for and reaches and blesses all. Its creation 
has ever been like that great temple in the " Eternal City," where 
all nations and tongues gather within the mighty walls at a common 
shrine, where the humblest may approach in blessing. Or it lifts 
some majestic work on high in the sunlight of the open heavens, 
to which human eyes can look in benediction, and human hearts 
in prayer, even as the genius of Michael Angelo lifted the vast 
dome of St. Peter's into the heavens, — not only for the Vatican, 
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'jac yziT for Rome, not only for the thronging multitudes of pil- 
jtt^i wsn:ppexs that have gathered beneath its wide expanse for 
■■T.: , .:r. e3. jur even also that the humblest peasant maiden, kneeling 
jl re isr-oiF Alban hills, may behold it, and to it turn her eyes in 
x^g. ijr, like the wonder-working of modern science, every 
",A\r. n" iirkness it breaks, and every beneficent truth it conquers, 
i ~r ne benefit of mankind. It was with such universal syra- 
thtv. and to such far-reaching human good, that this free gift was 

Beyond the vastness and universality of this gift stands out in 
caer ILjht me motive. And search where we will, we shall at 
2nd the true source of this blessed spirit only in Christian 
iLuLxntnropy. Here we touch the deepest problem of our time 
.inii che most fateful and imminent issues in organized society. 
j: x the tenure of property. By what sanctions and under what 
jciicirions do we hold and enjoy the gifts of earth, aye, the gifts 
jt beaten? Here cold reason stands often mute, and humanity, 
Chnsti^n humanity, alone can still the tumult that threatens or- 
xinjzed society. In all ages the poverty of the masses has op- 
pressed the human heart. In many lands the merciless, cruel, 
haughty wealth of the few has driven the poor to the "natural 
'aw/' and the crazed brain and poisoned heart have sought relief 
ux bloody revolution and the overturning of society. And even to 
oar own land, in our own time, had come, fleeing the misery of 
the Old World, the fierce hate of the poor against the rich, the 
ghostly child of centuries of wrong, oppression, and madness, and 
havl even lifted the red flag and stained our soil with blood. To 
every man of wealth this question has risen up m his heart for 
practical answer. To every earnest thinker it has appealed in all 
time, and appeals in commanding voice to-day for final solution. 

|ob but echoed the human cry when he exclaimed, " We 
thought nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry 

nothing out." 

The Psalmist sung in pathetic reality : " For man walketh in a vain 
jthiulow, and disquieteth himself in vain ; he heapeth up riches, and 
cannot tell who shall gather them ; " and the echo of that solemn 
truth came from the pupil of Aristotle when Alexander the Great 
commanded that at his death he should be laid out in state " with 
empty hands." 
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Under this vanity of human vanities, under this fierce human 
conflict of the ages, there is no higher philosophy and no diviner 
teaching than that of the great Teacher himself in that noble 
beatitude : " Blessed are the merciful." 

There is no higher mandate than that of the great Apostle, — 

" Charge them that are rich in this world that they be not high- 
minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy." 

" That they do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to 
distribute." 

There is no scene of greater earthly benediction than that pic- 
ture of earliest Christendom where " Neither was there any among 
them that lacked ; for as many as were possessors of lands or 
houses sold them, . . . and distribution was made unto every 
man according as he had need." 

For there Is and was no more saving or profounder human prin- 
ciple than the law of love, the love of fellow-man. . This is the 
true charity of which the great toiler and straggler for mankind 
exclaimed : "Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, . . . 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing." 

These are the abiding axioms, founded in and illuminating the 
divine economy. And there is no solution of this dark question 
save in this light. " Christianity demands, and humanity demands, 
the preservation of the institutions of government and property, 
and at the same time the reverence of the fundamental constitu- 
tions of Heaven, which established and regulated them." "Go 
teach, is the great commission. Mercy ! Light ! Education ! 
These are the fundamental Constitutions which declare the highest 
function of riches. This is the divine tenure of wealth. These 
are the correlative duties of its prerogative. These are the sacred 
seals of its tide. . . . This the tribute that wealth owes to Heaven, 
as well as to its own safety and its highest interest. This con- 
secrated office of property is the highest and noblest obligation 
of wealth." 

It was with such mercy and under such inspired teaching that 
George Peabody hallowed his tremendous power of riches. 

But to appreciate this motive in all its true nobility we must 
recall the people for whom, and the time at which, this princely 
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donation was given. The smoke of the battle-field had hardly 
cleared away from the most exhausting and desolating war of 
modern times. This, our own capital, was in sad ruins, its black- 
ened chimneys standing alone in mute appeal to heaven. The 
future lay dark and uncertain. The sword had yet to be ex- 
changed for the plough-share, and the South stood still by those 
deeper furrows, watered with blood. 

Doubtful and yet undismayed, she confronted a new and 
strange destiny. Wasted and worn, all her resources gone, with 
scarcely the bread of daily life for her children, this sad Mother 
of ours, with her disconsolate sisters of the South, saw her schools 
closed and her children looking in vain to her for the bread of 
mental life. 

In deadly issue had been the warring sections, and brothers in 
arms had fought with equal and heroic courage for their convic- 
tions ; and now from the estranged household of the North comes 
one who had, from across the sea, in his home in Old England, 
watched the wasting strife and beheld from afar the fallen and 
struggling South. The volunteer against Great Britain in the War 
of 1812 had himself lived, within his own life, to know no earthly 
barrier to his humanity. He had lived to pour out his vast wealth 
for the blessing of the poor of London, — the greatest city of the 
very people and kingdom against which he himself had borne arms. 
And the same spirit of humanity, inspired with a deep sentiment of 
patriotism, and the fervor of that " charity that never faileth," was 
touched within him in beholding a part of his own country deso- 
lated and prostrate. Such is the lofty, pure-hearted motive that 
ennobles this gift. 

Another marked feature, indeed the chief feature, of this gift is 
its direct object, in its promotion of universal education first applied, 
as he himself approved it, to the common schools. And here let 
us remember that George Peabody's only school training was the 
common school, and that only to his eleventh year. The precious 
value to him of even that meagre start for the boy, that is to bear 
and share with men the solemn burden of responsible and sober 
manhood in this new world, sunk deep in his mind and heart ; for 
here at the close of his life he comes back to that memory and to 
the common school, and blesses it with his largest gift for the chil- 
dren of the South in their sorest need. And in this, I think, lies 
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not only the distinctive feature of this particular gift, but also the 
most potent instrument for good that he could have then given to 
the South, and through its blessing, to his whole country. We 
have seen that to higher learning he had given large sums, aye, 
hundreds of thousands in his schools of science both at Harvard 
and Yale, and in his donation to Washington College, Virginia. 
He had, indeed, given a million for the great Baltimore Library. 
In these splendid gifts he had followed the high example of British 
and American benefactors before him in their noble and beautiful 
foundations. Old England, in the history of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, had furnished lofty promptings. In monumental pile, from 
century to century, the wealth of king and subject, of noble and 
gentry, of ecclesiastic and layman, had built for the culture and 
piety of the realm that imposing array of colleges in those univer- 
sity towns, and had established those beneficent foundations which 
are so inseparably connected with the intellectual growth and 
genius and power of that island home. And he could not have 
remembered that great company of scholars, the saintly, the wise, 
and the learned, or strayed down those walks under the shadow 
of those trees, and lingered under the spell of those classic and 
spiritual influences, without feeling the power of consecrated riches 
and the vast result it had wrought for Old England from her shrines 
and altars of learning. Nor could he have visited the many homes 
of higher learning in his own land without an equal feeling of the 
might of hallowed wealth there concentred, in advancing the glory 
and greatness of the people he loved so well. These feelings he 
did have, and he has given them in his munificence high expres- 
sion and enduring embodiment. But he had other, and I may 
say higher, feelings, that knew no caste in education, — a sentiment 
that while it gave to elevate even more the heights of learning, gave 
in richer measure to broaden and widen and to elevate the basis 
from which those heights must surely rise, and on which alone they 
can securely rest. His philanthropy was so true and boundless 
that it could not be measured by the " aristocracy of culture ; " 
for he perceived that true humanity, as well as wise statesmanship 
in the modern world, was the giving of life and light and heat to 
the mind and heart of every child of the State. How else could 
man reap the harvest of this new world in its giant progress? 
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How else could the achievement of mankind be made the blessing 
of mankind? 

How else can the greatest good of the greatest number, the 
ideal of modern statesmanship, be attained? How else can the 
spiritualizing of man, the uplifting of individuals and nations, be 
accomplished ? What may follow universal education in the des- 
tiny of a people, it is not given us to lift the veil and know ; but 
we do surely know that without it in the modern world, the State 
and the individual enter not into the fulness and power of this 
age. Look upon this picture from a master hand ! — 

" Light has come into the world; but to this poor peasant it has come 
in vain ! For six thousand years the sons of Adam, in sleepless effort, 
have been devising, doing, discovering, — in mysterious, indissoluble 
communion, warring, a little band of brothers, against the black em- 
pire of Necessity and Night; they have accomplished such a conquest 
and conquests ; and to this man it is all as if it had not been. The 
four-and-twenty letters of the alphabet are still runic enigmas to him. 
He passes by on the other side ; and that great spiritual kingdom, the 
toil-worn conquests of his own brothers, — all that his brothers have 
conquered, — is a thing not extant for him. An invisible empire — he 
knows it not, suspects it not. And is not this his withal — the con- 
quests of his own brothers, the lawfully acquired possession of all 
men ? Baleful Enchantment lies on him from generation to genera- 
tion ; he knows not that such an empire is his — that such an empire 
is his at all. . . . Heavier wrong is not done under the sun. It lasts 
from year to year, from century to century ; the blinded sire slaves 
himself out, and leaves a blinded son ; and men, made in the image of 
God, continue as two-legged beasts of labor." 

And this picture of the individual is the desolate picture of a 
community and of a State — withheld from the blessing and power 
of the Light. 

It was to this cause of unsealing the eyes of men, and by it the 
restoration of a people and rebuilding of States, the Southern 
benefaction was devoted. To no higher end could it be devoted, 
and by no surer process, than popular education. 

Amid the universal influence of these forces in modern times, 
there is in recent history an instance so marked in the creative and 
re-creative working of universal education as the vast impulse and 
motive principle of this civilization, when appropriated by a people, 
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that a reference to it will best illustrate my thought and meaning. 
I refer to the development of the world power of Germany, the 
appearance upon the stage of history of this, one of the greatest of 
modern race stocks, in a most imposing role, and affecting finally, 
at this moment, the very destiny of Christendom. After the seven 
years' war in Europe, when Prussia was utterly wasted and broken, 
her resources exhausted, her people mourning and desolate, her 
schools and universities deserted, her industrial life gone, her fields 
uncultivated, and the whole nation prostrate under foreign aggres- 
sion, and sick from domestic ruin, her wise king called his coun- 
sellors together to know what should be done for a languishing 
State. The result of their deliberation was to summon immedi- 
ately to their aid all the forces of this civilization ; to cultivate and 
master every element of power in modern life ; to provide first and 
foremost for the youth of Prussia, to teach and to train thoroughly 
all the children of the people ; to pour the blessing of culture 
throughout the whole kingdom ; to inaugurate an educational sys- 
tem that would fill with the light and heat of knowledge the 
minds, and wake and inspire the moral nature, of all her sons. 
This done, the kingdom was safe ! This done, material prosperity 
and physical greatness would follow irresistibly in the wake of men- 
tal dominion and moral might, in analogy with that spiritual law 
proclaimed from inspired lips, "Seek ye first the kingdom of 
Heaven, and all these things shall be added unto you ; " and in 
fulfilment of that sacred promise, that through the development of 
these forces " man shall put all things under his feet." 

You all know the historical result of those wise counsels. That 
barren, desolate land developed slowly into a great State ; waxed 
silently into a powerful nation ; suddenly emerged into the leader- 
ship of Europe ; in philosophy, science, literature, and art, created 
a new epoch ; dazzled and illumined the world by its fresh bloom 
of scholarship ; in its profound moral researches and enthusiasm, 
and by the fire and genius of its poets' song, rekindled the senti- 
ment of the people, awoke the dream of German nationality, crys- 
tallized a race feeling, and through it created a mighty empire, 
whose conquering armies symbolize its mightier dominion, which 
to-day is the most brilliant, and at the same time the most conser- 
vative and stable, power on earth, because this vast and imposing 
structure rests secure on the broad basis and firm support of the 
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wide intelligence and moral discipline of the whole people. For 
the table-lands at the foot of the Himalaya are themselves higher 
than the Alps ; and as in the physical world, so in the mental and 
moral world, the grandest mountain ranges and the loftiest peaks 
rise up from the highest plain levels. 

And yet erase from the statute-book of Prussia that one line that 
compels the education of all children as a supreme mandate, from 
the sixth to the fourteenth year, and in a generation she would be 
blotted out on the map of Europe by the resistless powers encom- 
passing her. 

Such are the possibilities whenever we deal with the mind and 
heart of a people. Such the power, the wonder, and the mystery 
wrapped up in that heaven-born thing we call the human mind. 
And they who nourish and feed it in times of desolation and trial, 
they who, amid hardship and difficulty, forge the glowing links that 
bind generation to generation, and preserve and develop the glory 
and power of this marvellous creation, are, just so surely as the 
Great King and his counsellors, working some certain and perfect 
work that will appear embodied in the future history of that people, 
and is as limitless in its possibilities as the realm of human influ- 
ence. Such the mission of him who labors, whether as the good 
giver or the good worker, in this high vineyard of the State. Such 
the blessing of the life-work of those who go forth from hence 
equipped and trained as the faithful teachers and spiritual warders 
of a people's life. A God-speed to them in their lofty work of the 
higher development and guardianship of this loved Commonwealth! 

For beyond all magic of statecraft, beyond all temporary devices, 
and beyond all makeshifts of politicians, the most potent, sovereign 
and abiding good that can come to any State in the modern world 
is the lifting up of all her children in the sunlight of universal 
education. 

Aye, more, and let not him on whom the trust of the people 
rests, wherever in public life or official station his place may be, — let 
him not either in blind ignorance, or in passion, or in prejudice, or 
in vanity, keep the shackles of darkness on any part of this land or 
any portion of this people. Woe to that people whose guardians 
insist on maintaining, in a civilized state, mental and moral bogs 
and swamps, breathing their deadly miasma to poison the life- 
blood of the body politic. For just so surely as this or any 
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other Commonwealth in the modern world falls short of this high 
prerogative and solemn duty, just so surely as she delusively cher- 
ishes the plague-spot of a benighted class within her border, just so 
surely does she sow the wind, and in her life, as a State, she will 
reap the whirlwind. Just so surely as she renounces her heritage 
in the modern world, just so surely does she forge the chains of 
her own vassalage to other and more enlightened communities, in 
material welfare and mental and moral power ; just so surely does 
she become a tributary, aye, a mere tributary, to those States where 
in beneficent union are blended all the activities, arts, and varied 
industries of modern life, and where all the forces of the peorJle, 
even the humblest, are developed, humanized, and utilized. In 
brief and plainly, a modern State must, within her borders, be able 
in great part to think for herself, to share actively in the intellectual 
life, and contribute to the literature of the age, to feed her own 
mind and heart, to advance the cause of science, to apply its great 
discoveries in developing her own resources, to train and use her 
own skilled labor, to foster her own industries, or else — and woe to 
her, if the fate be hers ! — she must pay tribute to another people for 
all or any of the blessings of her birthright she forswears ; and costly 
is the tribute money, and humiliating the dependence ! God grant 
that the piteous lament of the prophet may never be in the mouth 
of our ruler: "Therefore my people are gone into captivity, 
because they have no knowledge; and their honorable men are 
famished, and their multitude dried up with thirst" 

God grant that statesmanship may ever behold and shun this 
bondage of the State, and that the highest honor in her history may 
ever be to have inaugurated, sustained, and developed a system of 
universal education for the people of this old and honored Com- 
monwealth. For it is by this fundamental condition alone that 
we can enter into that great and friendly strife of these sister 
States, and join in that high race of humanity's good that is ever 
the growing ideal of the world. It is only from such a broad, 
wide, and enduring basis of enlightened citizenship that can rise 
in permanence, power, prosperity and happiness and true freedom, 
the modern State. 

In such a fateful crisis of the life of a people and of States, 
was this rich gift to the children of the South. To the solution 
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of this gravest problem in her destiny was this blessed bounty 
given. 

Vast and patriotic and beneficent as is this Trust, even so lofty 
and faithful and conscientious has been its administration for 
these twenty years. Mr. Peabody was ever most fortunate in the 
selection of the administrators of his good work. In the great 
London bounty for the poor, the Earl of Derby spent years of 
his humane life in zealous labor to give it effect. 

In his foundation of the Peabody Institute and Library in 
Baltimore, he invoked for its guardianship the mind and heart of 
his friend, John P. Kennedy, whose patriotism, statesmanship, and 
literary genius were moved always with the same fervent love for 
man. 

And so in this Southern benefaction, he singles out for its pre- 
siding genius Robert C. Winthrop, whose name had been linked 
with the cause of education from the days when, in a new colony, 
John Winthrop signed the first voluntary subscription for free 
schools over two and a half centuries ago; who had himself al- 
ways stood for that cause, expounding its power and pressing on in 
its victories ; who, with eloquent voice in the Senate chamber and 
on the platform, ever pleaded for the blessing of light to blinded 
eyes, and in his quiet study, by the far-reaching power of his pen, 
had drawn those luminous charts which to-day are the inspiration 
and guide to his fellow-workers in this high sphere ; who, as states- 
man, orator, and scholar, has given his life to Truth, and in the 
world of letters has, indeed, been a philanthropist. We also 
delight to recall him as the eulogist of our own great statesman, 
as linked to our people by the closest ties of blood and friendship, 
as having given all the benign powers of his mind and the earnest- 
ness of his heart to the fulfilment of this sacred trust, and, in 
the providence of God, spared these many years for this high 
mission of " Peace and Good Will." 

And about our great friend, as a Board of Trustees he sum- 
moned the choicest spirits of the land, true friends of the whole 
country, and trusted representatives of the South, among them 
Mr. Peabody's own personal friend, our own late lamented Gov- 
ernor William Aiken, who, looking back over a life of official promi- 
nence, said that he regarded the position of one df the Peabody 
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Trustees as a higher honor than any office which he had ever held 
or sought. For twenty years he rejoiced in this highest service, 
and its fruition cheered the days of his decline. His benevolent 
spirit, as it shed a kindly light over his own face, shed also a ra- 
diance over the administration of this beneficent bounty in our 
midst. 

And with them as associates in this high council were the 
President and Chief-Justice of the United States, and reverend 
prelates and learned jurists ; and from the South, besides our own 
Aiken, was Governor Graham, of North Carolina ; and Rives, of 
Virginia ; and Bradford, of Louisiana ; and Stuart, of Virginia ; and 
General Richard Taylor, of Louisiana ; and General Jackson, of 
Georgia ; Manning, of Louisiana ; Governor Porter, of Tennessee ; 
and William A. Courtenay, late the chief magistrate of our own 
metropolis. This associated wisdom and vigilance, in a spirit as 
broad and generous as the bounty of the giver, has faithfully exe- 
cuted this benign Trust. And outside of sect and apart from caste, 
and above the passion and clamor of party, they have followed 
steadfastly their wise design, and up to this time have actually put 
into the schools of the South over one and a half million of income 
alone. 

And now what are the results of this benefaction to Southern 
education, directly or indirectly ? The answer of the Trustees is : 

" The two grand objects which this Board has had from the begin- 
ning in view, namely, the promotion of common school education and 
the professional training of teachers, the former, the primary one, has 
been so far attained that it may, in great part, be safely left in the 
hands of the people, and our chief attention henceforth be given to 
the latter." 

And in the words of our eloquent ambassador at the Court of 
Madrid is the further answer : — 

" What has been achieved in the States which are the beneficiaries 
of the Trust is incredible. There have been revolutions in labor, eco- 
nomic industries, customs, traditions, feelings, convictions, laws, and 
institutions, any one of which, considered singly, would mark a social 
era or civil epoch. No people ever accomplished so much for educa- 
tion in so brief a period, under such crushing embarrassments, as the 

South has done." 

6 
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This answer is a theme in itself. It is in great part the bright 
history of Southern education itself. For although it was pro- 
foundly realized that this Fund could only aid in the good and 
great work, yet it was also realized that that aid itself applied to 
the struggling communities was the solution of their difficulties, and 
the incentive to higher effort. How often has its genial represen- 
tative, the learned scholar and trained educator, Dr. Sears, coun- 
selled with these communities in their school plans, that now have 
grown to complete, self-sustaining systems ! How often has the 
vigorous intellect and eloquent tongue of that other persuasive 
messenger from " the Mother of States," Dr. Curry, stirred listen- 
ing multitudes on this high theme ! How often has this benefac- 
tion smote the rock, whence in a barren land abundant streams 
have poured forth ! How often has it come, when all other help 
failed, to found new schools, or support languishing schools, or to 
train teachers for the crowded schools it had itself filled ! How 
often has the presence of this Board in some remote district or 
village hamlet, or in some stricken city, or even in the halls of 
Legislature, on their high mission, by material aid and by moral aid 
quickened the hope and determined the action for the educational 
relief of town and metropolis and commonwealth ! Let the whole 
South give back her answer ; and now in the day of her strength, 
and her growing strength, from all these States, listen to the con- 
cordant voice, indeed the high official voice, of the educational 
guardians of these States within this very year. 

Louisiana, after tracing its effect on common schools, and then 
on the development of Normal schools, avers : " It has become the 
greatest agent in the development of the educational interests of 
that State." 

Georgia, in setting forth the wonderful development, records : 
" These results are traceable largely to the stimulus given by the 
Peabody Trustees." 

Arkansas bears witness that "It is impossible to estimate the 
value of the aid to Arkansas. It has advanced our educational 
interests, and to-day we are taking rank with other States." 

Alabama, the young giant of the South, rejoices in " The vast 
and varied influences exerted upon the educational interests of the 
State by the Peabody Fund." 

The testimony of North Carolina is : " Much good has been 
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done by appropriations from the Peabody Fund, by stimulating 
local efforts and causing the people to take courage and help 
themselves." 

Tennessee, the seat of the Normal College, proclaims that it 
" has worked a revolution in methods of instruction and discipline, 
and finds it impossible to measure or compute, by any pecuniary 
standard, the benefits which our State has received." 

Texas, from her boundless domain, gives thanks, for " The bless- 
ings resulting to Texas from his benefactions are incalculable." 

Virginia, the largest beneficiary in common schools and Normal 
schools, exclaims : " That influence no man can measure." 

West Virginia is grateful for " The great benefit received from 
the Peabody Fund." 

And the official witness from our own State, our own honored 
Superintendent of Education, records this bright picture : " I have 
travelled," he says, " over every section of the State, and can state, 
from personal inspection, that the schools aided by the Peabody 
Fund have accomplished remarkable results in their various com- 
munities. Without exception, they have not only been the train- 
ing ground of the place of their location, but they have been great 
incentives to neighboring towns. ... It is impossible to express 
in words the gratifying results which have come from this supple- 
mental work." And again : " To-day all over the South the Fund 
is educating children and teachers. . . . Wise administrators ! 
Noble charity ! South Carolina, from an overflowing heart, returns 
their greeting." 

Thus from all the far and wide objects of his bounty comes forth 
this glad chorus of rejoicing ; and from a renewed and redeemed 
people, and growing States, risen up in their might, comes the re- 
frain of gratitude, peace, and blessing, — a picture and prophecy only, 
God grant, of even larger progress and fuller measure of power 
and prosperity and happiness. And in contemplation of what has 
already been done, and the now full promise of the future, I feel 
that the blessing of Heaven, reverently invoked by the giver, has 
indeed come down and gone with the gift; and that in the all- 
wise providence of God working through human hearts, it has be- 
come even as the blessing of His word, of which it is written : 
" For as the rain cometh down, and the snow, from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring 
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forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the 
eater ; so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth : it 
shall not return unto me void ; but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it." 

And now, young ladies of the Winthrop Training School, one 
word in conclusion. This School, as it is the latest result Of this 
great Trust in this State, so it is the most significant. It is here 
the crown of its work. For glad as is the memory of its bounty, 
when twenty years ago it reopened the City Normal School of 
Charleston (which had for years been the pride of Charleston), 
and from time to time aided, in our want, that school system per- 
fected, to the lasting honor of my fellow-citizens, before the war ; 
and bright the recollection of its work throughout the State, in the 
founding or sustaining schools at Greenville, Spartanburg, Abbe- 
ville, Sumter, Marion, Florence, Beaufort, and elsewhere, and most 
of all here, in our own capital, where for years it gave half of all 
the common school fund ; blessed as was the help to our City by 
the Sea, trembling above the quaking earth, — yet here, in this 
School for the training of women for this work, the outcome of 
the faith and courage and devotion of McMaster, Johnson, and 
Joynes, there is something that marks an epoch in the history of 
the State. It proclaims not only an advance of the common 
school system, so strong and so fixed in the hearts of our people, 
that now the supreme work is to train and equip skilled teachers ; 
but also the public policy and fixed purpose of the State to bring 
as reapers into this golden harvest field the tact, the patience, and 
the genius of woman. 

The statute-book of this State has no recognition of woman in 
higher education at all ; and it has no other distinctive recognition 
of woman's mission in the work of education than the words by 
which the Legislature has recently set the seal and sanction of the 
Commonwealth on this lofty project by the incorporation and en- 
dowment of this School, and opening wide its doors by free schol- 
arships to every county in this State " to improve the common 
schools." It is this bounty to woman, as the helper of man, and 
as the spiritual warder of the State, that is the marked issue of this 
advance. It is this inspiring summons of our beloved Mother to 
her daughters, even as heretofore unto her sons, to work out this 
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high destiny of the State. It is this invocation by the sovereign 
people of woman as a great ministering spirit, to take of the things 
of power and light and truth and show them unto man, that is the 
crown of this good work ; for to her, by the gift of Heaven, far 
above that of her brother man, is given the power to teach. 

One word more, an image from the olden time ; and in farewell 
and God-speed to you, may it speak my wish and hope and faith 
for you, the trained, equipped womanhood that soon goes hence, 
and the bright array that are to follow you. 

Far over the waters of the ALgean Sea the first object that 
greeted the eyes of the home-coming Grecian sailor, as if sus- 
pended in mid-air above the Parthenon, was the sunlit figure of 
Pallas Athene, the patron goddess of Athens. A maiden pure, she 
was the ideal of strength, intelligence, light, and wisdom. Not the 
symbol of beauty, for another held that sceptre ; not the goddess 
of song, nor yet of the dance, for to these were reared humbler 
shrines. But to her, Pallas, sweet emblem of air and light and 
power, the keeping of the wonderful city was given. Over that 
most brilliant and cultivated city of all time, over its intellectual 
life and its literary glory, over its arts and arms, over its far-reach- 
ing dominion, its towering Acropolis, its citadel, and temples, is 
lifted aloft this proud maiden goddess, clad in shining helmet ; 
and under her watch and ward the city of the brave and learned 
was safe. 

And so in greater truth than the Greeks of old, in fuller realiza- 
tion of their symbol and their worship, do we find this mighty in- 
fluence of womanhood, high-strung, whole-souled, pure-hearted, 
trained and equipped, helmet-clad womanhood, exalted and given 
the sceptre of our destinies in the modern world. For our civili- 
zation is founded in and rests on the Family and the Home ; 
and the Family and the Home rest in the mind and heart of 
Woman. 

At the close of Mr. Bryan's oration, the benediction was 
pronounced by Dr. O. A. Darby. 
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UNIVERSITY OF NASHVILLE. 



HISTORIC PORTRAITS 

Presented to the Peabody Normal College, 

3 October, 1888. 

[From The Nashville Democrat of October 4.] 

AFTER a recess of four months, the State Normal Col- 
lege, now known as the Peabody Normal College, again 
threw open its doors yesterday morning ; and at ten o'clock 
the students, friends, and Faculty assembled in the chapel 
to witness and participate in the opening exercises. On 
the stage were seated Chancellor Payne, Miss Doak, Miss 
Deen, Miss Sears, Mrs. Jones, Miss Bloomstein, Professors 
Kelly, Lampson, and Penfield, of the Faculty; Mr. J. M. 
Thompson, Mr. E. D. Hicks, Hon. Wm. Reese, Hon. 
Samuel Watson, Mr. J. M. Bass and Mr. Thomas D. 
Craighead and Mr. W. T. Berry of the Trustees of the 
University of Nashville ; Hon. Wm. P. Jones, Hon. Frank 
Goodman, Hon. F. M. Smith, of the State Board of 
Education; Professor Garrett, Prof. S. M. D. Clark, Dr. 
Cheatham, Rev. J. B. Irwin, and Major J. G. Harris. 

Chancellor PAYNE read a chapter from the Bible, which 
was followed by prayer by Rev. J. B. Irwin. 

Hon. Samuel Watson appropriately introduced Mr. 
Thomas D. Craighead. Mr. Watson said : — 

Mr. Chancellor, — Three years ago the University of Nashville 
attained the one hundredth year of its existence as an incorpo- 
rated institution of learning. Sitting here in this handsome build- 
ing, devoted to the cause of education, in a town dotted all over 
with schools and colleges, surrounded with all the comforts of life, 
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and secure in our lives and property, it is exceedingly difficult to 
conceive the desperate conditions which saw the birth of this 
University. 

A small settlement at that time upon the banks of the Cumber- 
land constituted the city of Nashville. They lived in the midst of 
a vast wilderness, subject to the attacks of the Indians, against 
whom they must keep constant and diligent watch. Wild animals 
also encompassed them about. An act of the North Carolina 
legislature, passed in 1785, is entitled, "An act for destroying 
wolves, wildcats, panthers, bears, crows, and squirrels in the coun- 
ties therein named," one of which counties was Davidson. 

At one time the affairs of the settlement were regulated by a 
committee of twelve, who " exercised, practically, unlimited juris- 
diction; required people to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Continental Congress ; engaged six spies, who were to advise the 
settlement of the movements of the Indians ; organized the militia, 
restricted the price of whiskey, regulated trade with the Indians, 
and tried all manner of cases." 

After the establishment of the County of Davidson in 1783, a 
court-house and jail were built, — the court-room being eighteen feet 
square, with a shed on one side, — a superior court of law and equity 
provided for, and a sort of standing army of two hundred men 
raised for the protection of the people of Davidson and Sumner 
Counties. 

In the midst of these rude beginnings of a new civilization, 
there was one man who felt that the community needed for its 
safety and welfare something besides courts, jails, and armed men. 
He felt that the true basis upon which to found the material 
prosperity and moral progress of the people was the education 
of its youth. This man was a Presbyterian clergyman, the Rev. 
Thomas B. Craighead. At his suggestion and solicitation General 
Robertson, a member of the North Carolina legislature in 1785, 
procured the passage of an act to charter Davidson Academy. 
It is entitled " An act for the promotion of learning in the County 
of Davidson." The preamble is in these words : " Whereas, the 
good education of youth has the most direct tendency to pro- 
mote the virtue, increase the wealth, and extend the fame of any 
people ; and it is the indispensable duty of every legislature to 
consult the happiness of a rising generation and endeavor to fit 
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them for an honorable discharge of the social duties of life ; and 
whereas it is represented by this General Assembly that the citizens 
of Davidson County are desirous of making an early and liberal 
provision for the instruction of youth by laying the foundation of 
a public seminary in that county." 

These words, written as they were in the midst of a people 
whose whole duty in life seemed to be to fight, to struggle, and to 
suffer, breathe a higher and more earnest eloquence than ever 
came from the lips of the most polished orator. 

Mr. Craighead became the first president of Davidson Academy, 
and he may be justly regarded as the founder of the University of 
Nashville. In 1806 the name of the institution was changed to 
that of Cumberland College, and finally, in 1825, to the University 
of Nashville. In 1832 David Craighead, son of the Rev. Thomas 
B. Craighead, became a member of the Board of Trustees, and so 
continued up to his death, in 1849. Mr. David Craighead's son is 
now a member of that Board. It is a rare thing to find in one 
family representatives of three successive generations whose in- 
terest in the cause of education and special fitness for the duties 
of the office should place them in the board of trust of the same 
university. 

It is the object of this meeting to formally present to the Chan- 
cellor of the University of Nashville, as its representative, the 
portrait of Mr. Edwin H. Ewing, not long since its honored 
president. Governor Porter, now president of the Board, has 
made a happy selection of the gentleman upon whom this pleasant 
duty shall devolve. He has chosen a member of the Board who, 
in addition to his personal merit, bears the name of his distin- 
guished grandfather, the founder of the University of Nashville. 
I take great pleasure, Mr. Chancellor, in presenting to you Mr. 
Thomas D. Craighead. 

Mr. Craighead said : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I have been selected by the Board 
of Trustees of the University of Nashville to present, as a gift from 
the Board, to the University the portrait of Edwin Hickman Ewing. 
I fear the selection has not been a happy one, since I have so 
great a respect and so much adulation for Mr. Ewing, that I 
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may say some things about him which might offend his fastidious 
ideas of good taste. 

There stands the portrait ! Thus it stands in all its artistic 
fidelity to the original, — the life-like tribute to a brave, just, manly 
man ; a man fit to sit in judgment on kings or presidents. Look 
at it ! You all know it by heart. You will agree with me that the 
Trustees in ordering that picture to be placed on the walls of the 
University have honored themselves no less than our eminent friend 
who sat for it The picture will lose nothing by being alongside 
those of Peabody and Winthrop, two noble philanthropists, who 
have done so much for Tennessee. 

Edwin H. Ewing won his laurels before many of us were born, 
and he wears them well. For more than fifty years he has stood 
side by side with the most eminent jurists of a State remarkable for 
its judicial ability. The Turleys, the Grundys, the Foggs, the 
Meigses, the Fletchers, the Campbells, the Marshalls, the Andersons, 
the Reeses, the Bells, and the rest, — these were his associates ; 
and there he stands to-day. The younger generation have failed 
to shake his supremacy ! But if Mr. Ewing has won his profes- 
sional honors, it is our pride to think that he has won something 
more, — more than judge of the supreme tribunal of his State, 
and I do not hesitate to say, more than that which we call fame ! 
He stands for the veracities. He stands for the truth, as he un- 
derstands the truth ; he stands for the right, as he understands the 
right ; for justice, the great standing policy of civil society ! and 
that we take it, is the crowning merit of Mr. Ewing. Such a man 
can never be left out of the annals of Tennessee. 

From my boyhood I have read with avidity much that he has 
written, have listened with marked attention to his utterances, and 
if I have ever failed to enjoy him it was when he soared so far into 

* 

the realms of thought that my feebler capacity could not follow 
him. 

And now there is the picture, as we see it, — the thoughtful gift of 
the Trustees to the University. Destined to be the companion of 
the other portraits, those of Peabody and Winthrop, that picture is 
destined also to become historical. Peabody, Winthrop, Ewing. 
What a trio ! 
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Qjancdior Favnk, in behalf of liie Tmstes :t r» 
F< a!>vdy Jvducation Fund, then presented the pirtrcis 
*/f I Miry*: Vw!t*Ay and of Hon- Rc/t>ert C YjTir±r:«p. 
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'( Ik- ojxrniu^ of thib college year » made mraaan&iie It 
pr****! jtaO'/f* of hjttoric portrait*, which will adora tik daapd and 
lend jfrtpiraOotj to b*j<;oev>Jve generations of students. Tbe portrait 
of th** Hon. Iviwiri If, Kwing has already been presented by Mr. 
Oajj/hca/l, and it now Income* my pleasant duty, acting in behalf 
of tin? 'I ruttee* of the 1'cabody friucation Fund, to present the 
portrait* of ( ;<*orge PcaUxiy, the founder of this College, and of 
ilif I (on. RoJjcrt C\ Winthrop, the President of the Board since 
it* fittt organization. 

'Ilirtir portrait were painted for presentation to this College by 
tlir* rxprnt* ord«T of the Hoard of Trustees, more than once re- 
pcatcd. Mr, Winthrop'* modesty made him hesitate to have his 
own portrait painted for this purpose; but the mandate of the 
Hoard wan finally obeyed, and to-day we have the pleasure of 
doing honor to our benefactors. 

Ah thin transaction is of historical interest, I should add that 
while the* portrait of Mr. Peabody was of course made at the ex- 
prnur of the* Kduration Fund, Mr. Winthrop insisted on paying for 
the painting and framing of his own portrait. 

The original portrait of Mr. Peabody from which this copy was 
taken was painted in 1867 by Mr. L. Dickinson, an eminent 
London artist. It is an admirable likeness, taken within less than 
two years ot his death. He is represented as holding in his left 
hand a letter addressed to Mr. Winthrop, supposed to contain the 
text of the Kdueation Trust. 

Mr. Winthrop's portrait is copied from an original painted in 
1*^70, by the no less eminent artist, I"). Huntington, of New York. 
It represents Mr. Winthrop eighteen years younger than he is now 
in h:> eightieth vx\u\ but such as he was when he assumed the Trust 
tro:n Mr* PeaNxIw Thev are thus substantially contemporary 
ivtt-x:*. — ivntemponuv with each other and with the inception 
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Both these copies were made by Mr. Edgar Parker, of Boston, 
an excellent portrait-painter himself, and especially skilful in copy- 
ing old pictures. 

This occasion ought not to pass without a grateful recognition 
of the benefits coming to us from the benevolence and bounty of 
George Peabody. In such a life there is a satisfactory answer to 
the question, "Is life worth the living?" In one's own lifetime 
to see one's benevolence blessing a whole country seems to me the 
perfection of human happiness. No finer example has ever been 
given of the right use of wealth. Here is one of the world's great 
merchants, garnering his millions through personal thrift and the 
favors of Heaven, accepting % his wealth as a sacred trust, and thus 
devising it for the upbuilding of his country. 

Opportunity gave George Peabody wealth, and now this wealth 
of George Peabody gives us opportunity. Money is power, and 
knowledge is power, and wealth is most potent when it has been 
transformed into mental and moral energy. This College is the 
work-shop in which this transformation is to be made, and we who 
are here are the agents for transmitting George Peabody's good- 
will to our common country. 

A few weeks ago I visited Boston to pay my respects to Mr. 
Winthrop at his country-seat in Brookline. I received a hearty 
welcome from him at his family home, and this welcome was due 
to the fact that I was the representative of the Peabody Normal 
College in Nashville, — our great Normal College, to use his own 
affectionate language. On the walls of his elegant dining-room, 
I saw in stately procession the portraits of his ancestors, beginning 
with the colonial hero, John Winthrop. If any man may justly 
feel the pride of ancestry and find a satisfaction in the contempla- 
tion of ancestral fame, it is surely Robert C. Winthrop ; but dearer 
to his heart at this moment, I verily believe, than ancestral prestige, 
is this Normal College, destined, in his own language, to become 
the great monument to the memory of George Peabody, and the 
most potent factor in the upbuilding of the New South. 

Most heartily do I welcome the portrait of Mr. Ewing in this 
group of historic portraits. By it we are reminded that we inherit 
the academic privileges of the venerable and venerated University 
of Nashville, an institution which has done more than any other to 
mould the thought and determine the future of this great Common- 
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wealth. Its founder and first chancellor, the Rev. Philip Lindsley, 
was a prince among educators and one of the makers of Tennes- 
see. He bestowed all the wealth of his intellectual and moral 
life upon this University, and we inherit the fruits of his labors and 
sacrifices. 

I hope that those of us who may assemble here one year from 
to-day may do honor to Philip Lindsley by placing his portrait on 
the wall at my right. 

There will assemble to-day at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New 
York the most distinguished body of men that has corporate ex- 
istence in this country. The names most honored in civil, religious, 
commercial, and political life are included in its list of members, 
which at present is as follows : Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Massa- 
chusetts; Hon. Hamilton Fish, New York; Hon. William M. 
Evarts, New York ; Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, Virginia ; Right Rev. 
H. B. Whipple, Minnesota; Hon. Henry R. Jackson, Georgia; 
Col. Theodore Lyman, Massachusetts ; Gen. Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Ohio; Anthony J. Drexel, Esq., Pennsylvania; Hon. Samuel A. 
Green, Massachusetts ; Hon. James D. Porter, Tennessee ; J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Esq., New York ; President Grover Cleveland, Wash- 
ington ; Hon. William A. Courtenay, South Carolina. 

It must be no mean business that solicits the deliberations of 
such men ; some interests of mighty import must be at stake in 
order to call together these care-laden men from remote parts of 
the Union ; and we shall gain some keener sense of our obligations 
and our opportunities when we recollect that the main topic of 
discussion to-day at the meeting in New York is the future of this 
Peabody Normal College. I may here repeat what I said one 
year ago when I assumed my duties as chancellor and president 
What may we not expect to accomplish when we have the co-op- 
eration of three such bodies of men as the State Board of Educa- 
tion of Tennessee, the Trustees of the University of Nashville, and 
the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund ? Many of those now 
present must have taken note of improvements made in the build- 
ings and grounds during the vacation. Pavements have been made 
on Market Street and Lindsley Avenue ; Lindsley Hall has been 
virtually reconstructed ; the gymnasium and chapel supplied with 
gas fixtures. All this has been done by the University Board, with 
hardly more than a suggestion from me. The State Board lias been 
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no less willing and liberal ; and in salaries, improvements on build- 
ings and grounds, and in meeting current expenses for wear and 
tear, it has worked up to the very limit of its resources. I have 
made many requests of this Board, and there is not one of them 
which has not been instantly and cheerfully granted. I have sundry 
requests to come before the Peabody Board, and I have no doubt 
that whatever is reasonable in them will be granted. I do not in- 
tend that either of these Boards shall lose the habit of well-doing 
through any lack of invitation or opportunity. So long as the 
College prospers and grows it will have needs. A real school is 
an organism ; and like every organism, it must be fed if it is to 
grow. 

This is an appropriate occasion to state some of the ideas 
embodied in the organization of this College. 

1. The ultimate aim of the school, to be realized as rapidly as 
the condition of the country will permit, is to give to teachers a 
professional education of the collegiate type. The intellectual de- 
fect of the teaching class is narrowness. There is the humility of 
ignorance and the humility of wisdom ; but between the two, there 
is the tract of pedantry and conceit. It often happens that a school 
does no more than bring its pupils into this zone of intellectual 
conceit Had they gone farther they might have become wise 
enough to take the dimensions of their own ignorance and thus 
have acquired the spirit of the scholar. Heaven forbid that this 
school should ever contribute to perpetuating the race of pedants ! 
The remedy lies, as I believe, in assuring to teachers a liberal edu- 
cation. Here we shall hold fast to the doctrine that to be a teacher 
one must first of all be a scholar. 

2. And this is a professional school, a school whose pupils are 
set apart for a special vocation, and to whom must be communi- 
cated a kind of knowledge known as professional, which converts 
a scholar into a teacher. The most precious endowment of the 
teacher is freedom, versatility, the power of adapting means to 
ends. Now, this freedom is to be found in truth and not in 
method, for dependence on rules arrests thought and stifles inge- 
nuity. Speaking generally, the prevalent Normal-school idea is 
to base a teacher's success on method. The purpose of this Col- 
lege is to place the prime elements of a teacher's success first of 
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all in a liberal education, and next in a comprehensive knowledge 
of the history and the philosophy of education. 

3. I do not intend that this school shall illustrate the law of the 
survival of the fittest. The question with me shall be not how few 
have survived the rigor of its examinations, but how many have 
profited by its nurture. The work of this world is done, in the 
main, not by the genius who soars, but by the men and women who 
labor and plod. Whether a pupil shall remain in this school or not 
depends on one simple question : With honest endeavor is he 
making good use of his time and opportunities? If he is, he 
shall stay, even though he does not soar; but if not, he must 
go, no matter what his native talent may be. 

4. I find it necessary again to call attention to the fact that the 
membership of this College is not restricted to scholarship students. 
Any white youth, of either sex, of proper literary and moral qualifi- 
cations, whose purpose is to become a teacher, will be received 
and educated for his profession. Nor is there any restriction as 
to territory. Students from States having no scholarships are just 
as welcome as students from the States that have them. And while 
this College was established primarily and principally for the South, 
I have official warrant for saying that its ultimate purpose is na- 
tional. A student would not be rejected because his home is in 
Illinois or in Oregon. 

As I stood in this hall one year ago, fato profugus^ as it seemed 
to me, I was not sure that I had been wise in leaving the friends 
of a lifetime and one of the most desirable positions in academic 
life ; but as I stand here to-day no doubt crosses my mind as to the 
wisdom of my decision. I do not love the University of Michigan 
less, but I love the University of Nashville and the Peabody Normal 
College more. 

Governor Taylor was expected at the opening of the 
College, but was unavoidably absent; and Mr. Frank 
Goodman read a letter from His Excellency regretting his 
inability to be present. 

State Superintendent Frank M. Smith, representing the 
State Board of Education, made a short but appropriate 
address, in which he spoke principally of public education. 
His description of the school of half a century ago was 
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very amusing. He said that graduates of the Peabody 
Normal College need only present their diplomas to get 
any recommendation as teachers that they wished. He 
predicted a most brilliant future for the institution. 

After these exercises the students passed into their respec- 
tive rooms to prepare for another year's work. About two 
hundred registered yesterday. The present senior class 
numbers about one hundred. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 

New York, Oct. 3, 1889. 

The Trustees met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
New York, on October 3, at 12 o'clock, noon. 

There were present: Mr. Winthrop, the Chair- 
man, and Messrs. Fish, Whipple, Hayes, Drexel, 
Green, Porter, Morgan, Cleveland, Courtenay, 
Devens, Gibson, and Fuller ; and Dr. Curry, the 
General Agent. 

The records of the last meeting were read and 
accepted, when a prayer was offered by Bishop 
Whipple ; after which Mr. Winthrop addressed 
the Board as follows: — 

Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees : 

I am privileged to welcome to our little circle this 
morning Chief-Justice Fuller, of Illinois, Judge Devens, 
of Massachusetts, and Senator Gibson, of Louisiana, who 
were elected at our last meeting, and whose presence is 
the best assurance that they have accepted the trust which 
we have called on them to share with us. 

We do not forget the valued Associates whose places 
they have been elected to fill, and whom we have so much 
regretted to lose by death or resignation. But we may 
well be satisfied that the prestige of our Board is in no 
danger of being impaired, and that we have secured the 
co-operation and counsel of those who are as worthy of the 
confidence of all by whom this Trust is held dear, as they 
are agreeable to ourselves personally. 
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I may be permitted to include ex-President Cleveland, 
also, in the same expressions of welcome. Prevented re- 
peatedly by public duties, as he has been, from attending 
our Annual Meetings since his election as a Trustee on 
the death of General Grant, his presence to-day is a grati- 
fication to us all. 

We miss, however, from our meeting this morning more 
than one whom we should have been glad to find here. 
The absence of Mr. Evarts cannot fail to be specially noted. 
As chairman of our Finance Committee, and a member 
also of our Executive Committee, and as one of the only 
three remaining original members of the Board, he has 
rendered himself too useful and too important for us to do 
willingly without him. We rejoice to learn, however, that 
the affection of his sight, which compelled him to go 
abroad for advice, is happily passing off; and I am sure you 
will all unite with me in sincere wishes for his complete 
restoration and early return home. Meanwhile the re- 
newed attendance of Governor Fish does not leave me as 
the only original Trustee at this meeting, while it secures 
for us once more the counsel and experience of one who 
has been so familiar with all our proceedings from the first, 
and so faithful in the discharge of the manifold duties 
which from time to time have been assigned to him. 

It will be remembered by the Board that I mentioned at 
our last Annual Meeting that I had received a letter from 
our Associate, General Henry R. Jackson, of Georgia, re- 
signing his place as Trustee. As we already had three 
vacancies to be filled and were unprepared for a fourth, but 
still more as we were all sincerely desirous to retain him as 
one of our number, there was a unanimous concurrence in 
my proposal that we should take no action on the subject, 
and a general hope was entertained that he might recon- 
sider his purpose. I am sorry to say that the hope has 
been disappointed. General Jackson was elected a Trus- 

7 
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tee in 1875, in the place of the lamented William A. 
Graham, of North Carolina. He tendered his resignation 
in 1885, while he was the Minister of the United States in 
Mexico ; but on motion of Governor Fish, seconded by Mr- 
Stuart, who, with several others, expressed the high appre- 
ciation of General Jackson's services which was entertained 
by us all, the resignation was not accepted, and he was 
requested to withdraw it. He has been with us at least 
once since his return from Mexico, and I had earnestly 
hoped that he would retain his place and be with us again 
to-day. But his last note leaves me no alternative, and, 
agreeably to his final decision, I present his resignation to 
the Board, together with his expression of regret at sever- 
ing his official connection with those whom he so highly 
esteems, and whose personal friendship he still hopes to 
enjoy. General Jackson has been a valuable member of 
our Board for more than twelve years, and we cannot part 
with him without reciprocating his assurances of regard 
and regret. 

I am sorry to add that we are called on to part with 
another of our Board, who has been still longer associated 
with us. The resignation of the Honorable Alexander H. H. 
Stuart, of Virginia, owing to ill-health and the infirmities of 
advanced age, is announced in a letter from him very re- 
cently received. Mr. Stuart was elected a Trustee, at our 
meeting in Philadelphia in February, 1871, to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Admiral Farragut. He has thus 
been one of our number for nearly nineteen years. Re- 
siding at Staunton, Va., where our first General Agent, 
the late Barnas Sears, established his home soon after his 
appointment in 1867, Mr. Stuart was brought into the 
most intimate relations with Dr. Sears, and was greatly 
relied on by him for advice and counsel. He has been 
from first to last one of our most efficient members, as our 
Records will abundantly testify. Nothing could have been 
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more impressive and affectionate than his Tributes to Gover- 
nor Graham, of North Carolina, — with whom he was asso- 
ciated in the Cabinet of President Fillmore, — to Governor 
Clifford, of Massachusetts, to Dr. Sears, and, more recently, 
to General Grant. But his most important contribution to 
our Proceedings was his elaborate and admirable Report 
on " Education for the Colored Population of the United 
States," in 1880, which bore the signatures also of Chief- 
Justice Waite and Mr. Evarts, and received the sanction of 
the whole Board. That Report fills nearly thirty pages of 
our second volume, and bears testimony alike to his careful 
historical research and to his patriotic regard for the wel- 
fare of all classes and races of the people. I may not forget 
his devoted co-operation with me in carrying on the work 
of this Board for seven months, when our General Agency 
was left vacant by the death of Dr. Sears, for which we 
received a joint Resolution of thanks from the Trustees in 
1881. Mr. Stuart has been a member of our Executive 
Committee since 1873, and its chairman since the death of 
Governor Aiken, of South Carolina. All the while, as I 
need not say, he has endeared himself to each one of us by 
his amiable and genial companionship. We shall accept 
his resignation, as we must do, with strong personal re- 
luctance and regret. 

There are thus two vacancies in our Board to be filled 
at this meeting. 

And now, gentlemen, I need not detain you, as I have 
so often done heretofore, with any long address. At 
almost all our previous meetings — certainly for many 
years past — there have been special occasions, too often 
very sad occasions, for extended introductory remarks. 
The deaths of lamented Associates have called for personal 
tributes, or some important and perplexing questions of 
proceeding or policy have demanded statements and ex- 
planations. Happily no such occasion, of either sort, pre- 
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sents itself to us this morning. A kind Providence has 
spared our Board from any new bereavement by death ; 
and our work has gone along so smoothly and prosper- 
ously for the year that is past, and promises to do so for 
that which is to come, that I may well leave the account 
of all that has been accomplished, and of all that is pro- 
posed, to our vigilant and faithful General Agent, Dr. 
Curry, whose return to our service was so heartily greeted 
at our last Annual Meeting. 

I think that no one can read Dr. Curry's Report, as 
I have already been privileged to do, or can listen to it 
as you presently will, without being deeply impressed 
with the assurance that Education has, of late, become 
the subject of universal interest and of most successful 
effort in the Southern States, and that the Peabody Trust 
has contributed largely to this result. The letters of the 
various Superintendents of Public Instruction, which are 
incorporated into that Report, give the most encouraging 
accounts of what has been done, and of what is being 
done, in the States within the purview of our Board. 
We may well be satisfied and gratified by the testimony 
which is borne by them, directly or incidentally, to our 
administration of the Fund committed to our charge. 
We may certainly find fresh cause for uniting with them 
in blessing the memory of George Peabody for having 
originated and set in motion so munificent and beneficent 
an agency, and for having made us its almoners. 

The letter of Chancellor Payne, too, which is appended 
to the General Agent's Report, furnishes a cheering ac- 
count of the progress and signal prosperity of our great 
Normal College at Nashville, over which he so ably pre- 
sides, and assures us of the harmonious co-operation of the 
State of Tennessee and of the Nashville University, through 
their respective Boards, in fostering and building up this 
interesting and important institution. The recommenda- 
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tion of Dr. Payne as to the gradual reduction of the 
allowance for individual scholarships, with a view to the 
enlargement of our means for other very desirable im- 
provements in the College, seems to me, as it does to our 
General Agent, to be worthy of unhesitating concur- 
rence and adoption. And there are other suggestions 
in that letter which will commend themselves at sight to 
our favorable consideration, and will renew our regret that 
the income at our disposal is not more adequate to the 
great work which we have in hand. 

But proud as we are of our Normal College, — providing 
so many scholarships and so many trained teachers for all 
the Southern States, — and glad as we should be to make 
ample provision for whatever can increase its efficiency 
and usefulness, we may not forget the wider range of our 
obligations under the express instructions of Mr. Peabody's 
Letters of Trust. Other institutions which have already 
received a share of our Founder's bounty, and some of 
which have sprung up under our own encouragement, must 
not now be neglected. General Armstrong's admirable 
Institute at Hampton, Va. ; the excellent school for col- 
ored pupils at Tuskegee, Ala.; Professor Johnson's new 
but most promising Training School for young ladies at 
Columbia, S. C. ; the Claflin, the Farmville, the " Sam 
Houston," and other worthy institutions of a similar 
character in other Southern States, must not be omitted 
from our roll of appropriations. Inconsiderable as some 
of those appropriations may seem, they serve as the only 
recognition in our power of the value of the institutions 
on which they are bestowed, and may commend them to 
the confidence and the aid of others. 

I cannot refrain from adding that it is with feelings of 
sincere regret that, in reading the returns of the various 
States, I still miss the States of Florida and Mississippi 
from the list of Mr. Peabody's beneficiaries. I will enter 
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into no renewed discussion of the circumstances under 
which these States have deprived themselves of the share 
of Peabody aid which they received for many successive 
years. I desire only to express an earnest wish that some 
settlement or arrangement could still be made with both 
or with either of them, which might bring either or both 
once more within our range of appropriation, and which 
would leave the schools of no one of the States impover- 
ished by the Civil War out of the continued reach of our 
annual assistance, and more especially out of our final 
distribution of the principal of the Peabody Fund. 

More than twenty-two years have now passed away since 
I received this Trust at the hands of Mr. Peabody, and 
united with him in the selection and organization of this. 
Board. During this period we have distributed more than 
Eighteen Hundred Thousand Dollars from our income 
among twelve Southern States, and the results have far 
exceeded any estimation in money. Should it be decided 
to discontinue the Trust at the time allowed by its Founder, 
only eight years more will remain before the distribution of 
the principal. I may not anticipate having any voice in 
that decision. I cannot help reflecting, however, how happy 
it would be, and how justly due to Mr. Peabody's memory, if 
his rightful expectations could in the mean time be realized, 
by the amicable settlement of all claims and controversies 
involved in his noble endowment, and if all the States 
contemplated in that endowment could be included when 
the account shall be finally made up ! But I will not press 
the point further. I am sensible how inadequate are our 
means for meeting the great educational needs of the 
South, and how little difference it may make to prosperous 
and wealthy States like Mississippi and Florida, whether 
they shall or shall not receive any share of the Peabody 
Fund, either in its annual appropriations or in its ultimate 
distribution. 
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Meanwhile, gentlemen, it behooves us to make the most 
of the time which remains and of the resources within our 
command. Beyond all question, the want of adequate Free 
Common-School Education, for all the children of all races 
in all parts of our land, is the crying evil of our country at 
this moment. It is a national evil, and not a mere local 
evil. Republican institutions have, and can have, no other 
sure and safe foundation than intelligence and education. 
Universal suffrage imperatively demands universal instruc- 
tion. Commonplace as these phrases may sound, they 
cannot be too often repeated or too seriously pondered. 
The Elective Franchise, which is the most precious privi- 
lege of freemen, and which can never be wrested from 
those who possess it, is a dangerous weapon in the hands 
of those who can neither read the Constitution nor the 
Bible, and to whom the laws alike of man and of God are 
a sealed book. 

George Peabody himself gave early and admirable ex- 
pression to his own views on this subject in the sentiment 
with which he accompanied his first large public benefac- 
tion, and which we have inscribed on the Medals which are 
so eagerly competed for in the Southern schools : " Educa- 
tion — a debt due from present to future generations." 
He himself not only recognized the debt, but certainly 
paid his full share of it, principal and interest. Every 
one, indeed, acknowledges the debt and advocates its pay- 
ment. Education has become the great topic of the time. 
The daily and weekly journals, the monthly and quarterly 
magazines, abound in its discussion. Educational Asso- 
ciations, State and National, make it the text for their 
protracted meetings. Eloquent lectures and addresses on 
the subject, at Institutes and college anniversaries, are 
delivered by accomplished teachers and superintendents. 
From the Bureau of Education at Washington, in rapid 
succession, come elaborate "Circulars of Information," pre- 
pared by some of our best writers and scholars, giving 
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accounts of the schools and colleges of the past, of the rise 
and progress of education in the various States, and of 
what was thought and said by Washington and Jefferson 
and others of the great Fathers of the Republic. Our own 
Board, too, has already published three large octavo vol- 
umes of proceedings and reports, containing a detailed 
history of all that has been attempted, and all that has 
been done, in the Southern States under the inspiration 
and encouragement of the Peabody Fund. 

Never before has there been witnessed so pervading an 
interest, throughout our whole land, in every variety of 
education, — common-school, industrial, and collegiate, — 
as during the last few years. But history, discussion, and 
elaborate addresses have not yet accomplished the needful 
results. The great evil persists. The debt to future gen- 
erations, though everywhere acknowledged, remains unpaid 
and unprovided for. A dense cloud of illiteracy still over- 
shadows large parts of our land. Well has Dr. Haygood, 
the General Agent of the excellent Slater Fund, recently 
exclaimed, in an admirable article on the South and the 
School Problem : " It is time to awake ! There is reason 
to be alarmed when the Tenth Census reports in twelve 
Southern States 332,723 white voters and 886.905 negro 
voters as unable to write. The illiteracy brought to view 
by the Census of 1880 is simply appalling." 

The day is not distant when some adequate remedy for 
this great evil cannot longer be postponed. I am unwill- 
ing to be responsible for introducing so vexed a question 
into our counsels this morning, nor do I desire to commit 
others to any opinions of my own. But I cannot help say- 
ing, in conclusion, that it is at least amusing — if anything 
of amusement may be associated with so grave a matter — 
to hear National Aid spoken of as something new in our 
history. National aid to the States in the cause of educa- 
tion — to the honor of our country be it spoken — has been 
the policy and the practice of our Government from its 
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earliest organization. Those two sections of public land, — 
No. 16 at the outset and No. 36 in addition since 1848, — 
reserved in every township and granted by Congress for 
the maintenance of public schools, have furnished the 
foundations, if not the superstructure, of almost all educa- 
tional establishments throughout the Western country. A 
brief but instructive r£sum£ of the action of Congress in 
this line was given by our General Agent in his masterly 
address at Ann Arbor in June last, and will be found in 
the Appendix to his Report. A more detailed history of 
national aid may be read in the Report made to this Board 
at their adjourned meeting at Washington in February, 
1880, by Mr. Stuart, Chief-Justice Waite, and Mr. Evarts. 
Nothing, certainly, need be added to the exposition and 
testimony of these high authorities. 

I do not forget that this Report, which was unanimously 
adopted by the Board, related exclusively to the education 
of the colored race, and to the relief of the Southern States 
from some part of the heavy burden which Emancipation 
had so suddenly thrown upon them, and which they seemed 
so little able to bear. Had Congress concurred at once in 
the measure urged upon them in our Memorial of 1880, 
nine years would have been saved in the prosecution of 
the work which it contemplated. Every one of those 
years has added to the magnitude of the evil to be reme- 
died, as every successive year in which nothing is done 
must continue to do. We hardly dare to anticipate the 
extent of illiteracy which the Census of the next year may 
reveal. 

But I will forbear all further remark this morning, and 
call on our General Agent and our Treasurer without 
further delay for their Annual Reports. 

Dr. Curry, the General Agent, then read his 
Report as follows: — 
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REPORT OF HON. J. L. M. CURRY, 

General Agent. 
To the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: 

After my return from Spain, resuming through the 
kind partiality of the Trustees the General Agency of 
the Fund, I was, on entering upon my duties, greeted 
with the generous welcome of State Superintendents, 
school officers, teachers, executives, and the press. To 
their cordial co-operation and the kindly assistance of 
the leading railways I am much indebted. This aid 
has economized and facilitated the efficiency of my work 
and added to its agreeableness. I have visited West 
Virginia, Arkansas, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and North Carolina, and in all these States 
made addresses (some of which have been printed) be- 
fore Legislatures, Institutes, or public meetings. This 
ministry I find to be useful ; for in the building-up of 
public-school systems good laws, however well intentioned, 
do not execute themselves. They need adequate revenue, 
a sustaining public opinion, and live men. The last factor 
is indispensable, and one of the most difficult to procure 
and retain. 

Throughout the constituent States there has been ob- 
servably an increased interest in education. The general 
subject, the race complications, co-education of the sexes, 
industrial education, have awakened unusual thought and 
discussion. To us who have watched the growth from the 
beginning, this earnest concern is most gratifying. Oppo- 
sition is better than the stagnancy of indifference. A 
great cause, a fundamental policy, vitally affecting our 
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circumstances and condition, is not Minerva-born ; and 
slow growth is often better than premature progress for 
popularity and stability. 

Free education as a State system, incorporated endur- 
ingly into the law and life, had to be adapted to habits and 
institutions and thinkings. It was confronted by many 
obstacles, the most obvious, embarrassing, and least under- 
stood of which was the co-occupancy of the country by 
two races, diverse in color, characteristics, history, tradi- 
tions, and painfully approximate in numbers. The negroes, 
not an injected foreign cause, but a long-existing and 
apparently irremovable element of society, remain a per- 
plexing obstruction in the path of an early and easy estab- 
lishment of a liberal and permanent system of free and 
universal education. The sparseness of population in the 
South is another consideration entering largely into the 
question of rapid success. In numerous localities the peo- 
ple are too few in number and too widely scattered to 
furnish children for a school, or to keep it in operation 
long enough to be useful. Mountains and wide stretches 
of soil unfitted for agriculture make population thin. Inter- 
vening space prevents community life and the sustaining 
of public schools. Rural life and agriculture have from 
the settlement of the country been marked features of the 
Southern States. Some of the largest — North Carolina, 
for instance — have not, probably, more than one hundred 
thousand people in towns. In 1880, out of four and a half 
millions of people in all the States and Territories engaged 
in all occupations, three and a third of these were employed 
in agriculture in twelve of the States. 

Agriculture is not a specially profitable employment. 
It involves good seasons, regular and diversified crops, 
remunerative prices, land improving in fertility and made 
better instead of being exhausted by the labor spent upon 
it, travellable roads, cheapness of transportation to com- 
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peting markets, free or lightly restricted exchange, low 
taxes, and economical and honestly administered govern- 
ment. The prosperity which in the last ten years has come 
to the South is local, and is the consequence of developed 
mining, highly favored manufacturing, and improved rail- 
way facilities. The remarkable modern tendency in popu- 
lation to flow from the country to towns and cities is seen 
in the South as elsewhere, and the financial effects need to 
be noted- For the fifteen years ending in 1886, real estate 
in the counties in Virginia had depreciated #51,000,000 
and the personalty #2,000,000 ; while in the cities real es- 
tate had increased $29,000,000, and personalty more than 
#5,000,000. The railways recently built in the South, 
opening up heretofore inaccessible regions fit for graz- 
ing and farming, abounding in lumber and minerals, and 
bringing those sections into closer commercial and social 
relations with more favored and progressive portions of 
the country, are potent and beneficial instrumentalities in 
increasing population, stimulating remunerative enterprise, 
and creating an atmosphere of industry and hopefulness. 
The railway and education are closely allied ; and where 
the former is in successful operation, the latter will be sure 
to flourish. 

Among the most substantial and quickening agencies of 
material prosperity is the schoolhouse. It is typical of the 
American idea and illustrative of the dependence, in the 
minds of practical men, of towns and cities upon intel- 
ligence, that as our gigantic railways have penetrated the 
far West, and towns are laid out in advance of the coming 
tide of immigrants, in some cases the first, in all cases 
among the first, of the buildings erected is the school- 
house. New countries without a past and old countries 
with revolutionized habits and institutions, striving heroi- 
cally to recover lost opportunities and take position with the 
advanced guard of civilization and wealth, are alike and 
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equally dependent on educated mind, diffused intelligence, 
skilled labor. Earnestly as stronger and better efforts 
to secure universal education may be urged, that which 
has been accomplished in the South in less than a quar- 
ter of a century is the enemy of despair and pessimism. 
The statistics often given of schools, children, teachers, 
revenues, need not be repeated ; but they tell a tale of 
recuperative power, of broad patriotism, of heroic self- 
sacrifice, that makes a chapter honorable and lustrous in 
our American history. One hundred and twenty-two mil- 
lions, subtracted since the war from hard earnings, and 
devoted to schools, is a proof that cannot be questioned 
nor belittled as to the purpose of the South in reference 
to free education! 

In this wondrous achievement it must be most gratifying 
to the honorable Directors of this Trust to feel and know 
that they have had no inconsiderable share. The Peabody 
Education Fund has been an adviser, a guide, an effective 
auxiliary in accomplishing this grand result. An enlight- 
ened citizen of New England, who has given years to the 
careful study of the educational status of the South, in 
suggesting an additional gift of several millions to the 
Fund as greatly desirable, says : " No two millions of 
dollars ever did so much for education." On Memorial 
Day of the Winthrop Training School, — a monument to 
the Chairman and the Trustees, — an imperfect effort was 
made to portray the origin, objects, and results of the Fund. 
The inadequate sketch may be the beginning — a memoire 
pour servir — of a future more formal and more complete 
history of the Trust. 

In the education of the South, with its peculiar compli- 
cation and widely related questions, the Peabody Fund has 
contributed not a little toward encouraging and developing 
industrial education. How far this association of industry,. 
or manual labor, with education may be applied in common, 
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schools, is a problem engaging the study of our best minds. 
While not seeking the establishment of technical schools, 
or education in the principles and application of science, — 
this being beyond our resources and outside the present 
sphere of our work, — yet it has seemed advisable to en- 
courage manual training and to give encouragement to the 
introduction of the simpler industries as valuable in intel- 
lectual training, dignifying labor, and as helpful, by the 
acquisition of practical skill, in making pupils useful citi- 
zens, increasing their productive capacity, and preparing 
them for the duties and responsibilities of life. This help 
and direction have been confined to institutions for the 
colored people; and here I can confirm what the Agent of 
the Slater Fund has said, that "industrial training has 
helped scholarship, discipline, and the building-up of self- 
reliant, self-maintaining manhood and womanhood." As 
stated in my Report in 1885. this experiment sheds light on 
the vexed question which thrusts itself upon us so con- 
stantly, and will not " down " at ecclesiastical or legislative 
bidding. Some of these schools are now equipped, with 
more or less completeness, for manual training and for 
teaching some of the simpler trades. Thousands of pupils 
of colored schools are found in schools, churches, and 
homes ; some are acquiring land ; some are building 
houses ; some are adding neatness, comfort, and attrac- 
tions to their humble residences. Those men and women 
who have had instruction and practice in some needful arts 
are often well furnished with industry, thrift, and sound 
morals, and are capable of self-support and of exerting a 
wholesome and elevating influence upon their race. The 
graduates of Hampton, Fisk. Claflin, Spelman, Tuskegee, 
and other schools have made their impress upon social, 
moral, intellectual, and industrial conditions. Some of 
them disappoint hopes and expectations of friends. Such, 
unfortunately, is unregenerate human nature. If lapses 
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from truth, integrity, industry, chastity, were confined to 
negroes, the world would be vastly better than it is. 

The testimony of General Armstrong, the able Principal 
of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, I wish 
to adopt, as coming from one most faithful and competent, 
who has made so successful " the oldest permanent school 
established for the freedmen " : — 

The proportion of our full and partial graduates who own land 
and homes, and their prosperity in comparison with the ignorant 
around them, furnish a striking comment on the soundness of their 
training. The examples which they offer of better living and farm- 
ing are as valuable in the country regions where they teach as is 
the book knowledge which they impart. It is in the country that 
the most and the best of the colored people are to be found ; and 
it is not only they, but their white neighbors, who profit by con- 
tact with graduates, whose knowledge of stock and agriculture not 
infrequently makes a marked change in the methods of the working 
people among whom they settle. Our young women, as well as 
young men, are often local preachers as well as teachers, some- 
times antagonizing the old-time sensational shouting by a better 
statement of Bible truth, and becoming for their race, what centu- 
ries ago the teacher was in our own civilization, leaders in all 
things. 

From the earliest years of the Fund, Teachers' Institutes 
have been fostered and aided as valuable in the training of 
the teachers of rural schools. It is to be regretted that the 
States have done very little in co-operation with us. Pea- 
body aid is gladly received, but is not supplemented by 
State appropriations. The application of our well-known 
and beneficial rule of help, which has worked so well in 
building up Normal and public schools, should be gradually 
extended to Institutes. Helping those who help them- 
selves is rational, philosophic, and Christian. The self- 
supporting principle needs unsleeping guardianship and 
culture in all its varied uses. As might have been expected, 
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from lack of State adoption, necessitating responsibility 
and legal supervision, the work which has been done by 
Institutes is not satisfactory. It is superficial, evanescent, 
and deficient in system, thoroughness, and progressiveness. 
The State Superintendents deserve much credit for their 
voluntary supervision, but they need behind them a sus- 
taining and coercive authority. Institutes established by 
law, engrafted upon the educational system, and supported 
from State revenues, would have better organization and 
management and more efficient instructors, and be more 
advantageous in perfecting the teachers' scholarship and in 
imparting knowledge of the principles of mental develop- 
ment. The subject has given me constant concern, and 
I am trying to adopt more stringent and wiser regulations 
so as to secure State aid and a graded or progressive course 
of study and instruction. 

The Normal College at Nashville, under the Presidency 
of Dr. Payne, justifies your friendly liberality. His ad- 
ministration, external and internal, has been successful. 
In his connection with the Executive of Tennessee, the 
Legislature, the Board of Education, the Trustees of the 
University, the general public, the faculty, and the stu- 
dents, his conduct has been marked by prudence, wisdom, 
and devotion to the College. The annual appropriation 
by the State was made almost unanimously. The Gover- 
nor, the Superintendent of Education, the Legislature, the 
press, the official advisory bodies, seem to be of one accord 
in wish and effort to make the Peabody College the best 
in the land. The letter of President Payne, some sug- 
gestions in which may require the action of the Trustees, is 
appended, as giving full information concerning the history 
of the last year, the most successful of the institution. At 
the last commencement the degree of Licentiate of Instruc- 
tion was conferred on eighty-nine graduates. A bronze 
medal was awarded to Robert Council Dozier, of Louisi- 
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ana; and silver medals to Jennie Thornley Clarke, of 
Georgia, and Edmonia Bell Sale, of Virginia. Some 
changes have been made in the former faculty, and two 
new professors added, the " selections being guided by 
scholarly attainments and peculiar fitness for their posi- 
tions." Dr. Payne, with the concurrence of the General 
Agent, has revised the Rules concerning Peabody scholar- 
ships, so as to give accurate information and prevent 
misunderstanding. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The Honorable Benjamin S. Morgan, Superintendent of 
Free Schools, furnishes some interesting statistics, showing 
the condition and progress of the public and the Normal 
schools. For 1888, the school population between six and 
twenty-one was 256,360, and the enrolment 189,251, an 
increase over the preceding year of 9,744. The average 
daily attendance was 122,020, an increase of 13,727. 
Throughout the State the average length of the school 
term, twenty days being the legal school month, was five 
months and two days. 

The sources of revenue for the support of the free schools are 
two, State and local. The State or distributable fund comprises 
a general tax of ten cents on the hundred dollars' valuation of all 
property, the interest on the invested school fund, the State capi- 
tation tax, and the net proceeds of fines and forfeitures. This 
fund is distributed to the several counties in proportion to the 
enumeration of school youth. 

The local revenue is the amount levied by the Boards of Educa- 
tion in the several districts, the limit of this levy being fifty cents 
on the hundred dollars' valuation for the pay of teachers, and forty 
cents for a building fund. 

The average rate of the district or local levy throughout the 

State for 1888 was as follows : for the pay of teachers twenty-six 

cents, for building purposes twenty-three cents, on the hundred 

dollars' valuation. 

8 
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Amount of the State fund distributed . . . £390,564.88 
Amount of district levies 1,050,085.03 

Total 11,440,649.91 

Pupils enrolled in Normal Schools, 1S88, 920; 1889, 984; 
graduates, 67. 

Appropriations are becoming more liberal each year for State 
institutions of learning. At its last session the Legislature made 
liberal appropriations for the State University, and gave the largest 
yet received for the Normal Schools. The amount for the pay of 
teachers was increased from $13,000 to $ 15,000; and appropria- 
tions were made also for libraries, apparatus, and improvements to 
grounds and buildings. 

The law requires that at least one Institute shall be held 
annually in each county. Ten special Peabody Institutes 
were held, and so distributed geographically as to give 
the majority of the teachers an opportunity to receive 
instruction from eminent men well qualified for their work. 

As to the general educational work of the State, I am glad to be 
able to report a healthy and favorable sentiment, and evidences of 
advancement and growth on every hand. Each year shows an 
increased per cent of all the school youth in attendance upon the 

public schools, and a gradual increase in the average length of the 
school term. These facts show that the people have confidence in 
the public schools, and are striving to increase their efficiency. 
Our two great needs are a longer school term and more competent 
teachers. We cannot hope, however, suddenly to increase the 
length of school term without a much larger rate of State tax than 
we now have ; and although a bill to increase the State levy has 
more than once passed one branch of the Legislature, it has always 
met defeat in the other. However, we yet hope for success ; and 
in this connection I must thank you for your address before out 
Legislalure last winter. 

In the training of teachers, our Normal Schools are doing good 
work, and are becoming more popular each year ; but the number 
of teachers trained in these schools is a small per cent of the 5,200 
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teachers who are annually employed in the public schools. We 
must, therefore, look to the Institute as an invaluable factor in pro- 
moting the success and in increasing the efficiency of our public 
schools. Our system of Institutes may not be the best ; but on 
account of attendance upon it being compulsory, every teacher 
must receive some professional instruction before he gets a license 
to teach a public school. 

It is through the aid we receive from the Peabody Fund that 
we are enabled to carry on this system of Institutes, which is con- 
tributing so largely to the advancement of popular education in 
this State. 

ALABAMA. 

Alabama, six years ago, appropriated only $130,000 
direct from her treasury, but she now has a school fund of 
$393,000, which the State supplements by an appropriation 
of $350,000 for public schools, $500 for Teachers' Insti- 
tutes, $14,500 for white Normal, and $20,500 for colored 
Normal Schools. The school funds exceed one third of the 
entire revenues of the State. Besides this, cities and school 
districts raised for their separate use $174,183. The Su- 
preme Court has decided that under the State constitution 
" no special school tax can be levied in townships or school 
districts;" and therefore, argues the Honorable Solomon 
Palmer, Superintendent of the Department of Education, 
Alabama can never have, under the present constitution, 
the school system she needs. An increase of $100,000 
was readily granted by the last Legislature, and it is hoped 
the schools can be kept open longer than three months in 
the year. 

The State is attempting better work in the way of 
Normal Schools. There are four for white pupils, which 
have an aggregate attendance of at least four hundred, 
and three for colored, "which are growing in usefulness 
and popularity with all thoughtful educators." Those at 
Florence and Troy, under Presidents J. K. Powers and 
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E. R. Eldridge, deserve special mention. The course of 
study is designed to prepare teachers for public schools, 
and the demand for their graduates is greater than the 
supply. The schools at Huntsville, Tuskegee, and Mont- 
gomery are giving much attention to manual training and 
industrial education. The last has encountered and over- 
come many obstacles, and the indomitable energy of 
President Patterson justifies a cheerful outlook. President 
Washington of Tuskegee has developed remarkable ad- 
ministrative power, and his school and himself have the 
warm support and confidence of the community where 
located. 

The Superintendent has made a full and interesting 
report of Institute work, and classifies, for convenience 
of designation, the longer as Normal Institutes and the 
shorter as Congressional Institutes. Of the former four 
were held, and of the latter eight. The colored Institutes 
were more numerous, and both those for white and colored 
teachers were so distributed as to accommodate every por- 
tion of the State. The teachers in the Normal and public 
schools and the Superintendents conducted and taught 
these Institutes, and the State Superintendent is enthu- 
siastic over the direct practical benefit to the teachers, and 
the awakening of a strong conviction in the public mind 
of the necessity of trained teachers. " I am sure that no 
money in Alabama has accomplished more good than that 
given for Institutes. The cause of education is looking 
up as never before. Eufaula and Selma are building 
splendid public school houses. Allow me to thank the 
Trustees and yourself for the timely and liberal aid. They 
and you will ever be gratefully remembered by the people 
of Alabama." 

As entering into the history of education, mention 
should be made of the colleges for the education of 
girls at Marion, Tuskegee, Tuscaloosa, Athens, Huntsville. 
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Florence, and other places. Mobile, Montgomery, Hunts- 
ville, and other cities have high schools doing thorough 
work, and the growing city of Birmingham, impressed with 
the need of better teachers, a year ago, at its own expense, 
connected a training department with the public schools. 

The " largest and best " Teachers' Association the State 
ever had was held in Birmingham, presided over by the 
energetic Superintendent. The papers and discussions 
were able, generally practical, and much good seemingly 
was done. A Memorial to the Legislature was ordered, 
asking the submission to the people of an amendment to 
the Constitution so as to permit separate communities 
to tax themselves for the support of their schools. 

LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana, like some of her sister States, is fettered by 
an inelastic constitution which prevents adaptation to her 
changed and improved condition. Recovering from the 
nightmare of a government which had used all available 
power for swelling bonded indebtedness and fleecing the 
tax-payers (nearly one half of the revenue is now applied 
to payment of interest on debt), the framers of the con- 
stitution took counsel of their fears, and, alarmed by the 
recent fearful wrongs, put into their organic law rigid 
restrictions upon the taxing power. The State Superintend- 
ent of Public Education, Honorable Jos. A. Breaux, says : 
" Unfortunately the restrictions imposed in other days (by 
the constitution of 1879) make it impossible for the time 
being to increase the revenue for schools. It is difficult to 
amend an organic law, and such an amendment cannot be 
made before at least four years." By these hampering 
laws our work and the desire to help more largely and 
efficiently have been hindered. The State Normal School 
at Nachitoches is doing well. It enrolled sixty-seven in 
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the Normal and eighty-seven in the Practice Departments. 
The standard of scholarship has been advanced, and a 
diploma entitles the holder to a first-class certificate as 
teacher for four years. At the last commencement there 
were eleven graduates. The President, Thomas D. Boyd, 
writes : " Two additional teachers have been appointed 
for the coming year. . . . Without the generous assistance 
received from the Peabody Fund through you, our school 
would have been compelled, at the most important crisis of 
its career, to take the ruinous step of cutting down its 
faculty, and perhaps abolishing some of the grades of the 
Practice Department. With your timely aid we have been 
enabled to make a success of this crucial session, and 
shall enter upon the work of the next year supported by the 
confidence and the good-will of the people of all sections 
of our State." The Superintendent writes : " The State 
Normal School, to which a goodly portion of the Peabody 
appropriation is remitted, greatly contributes in elevating 
the teachers occupation, and in stimulating an interest in 
behalf of common schools. ... It is generally admitted 
that the interest in the public schools has greatly increased 
in most of the parishes of the State." 

Teachers' Institutes of one week's duration were held at 
Alexandria, Opelousas, Homer, and Delhi, — points widely 
separated, and selected with the view of reaching teachers 
and people from as many sections of the State as possible. 
One hundred and fifty white and thirty-seven colored teach- 
ers attended. These Institutes were under the joint super- 
vision of the State Superintendent and the President of the 
Normal School. "At all points great enthusiasm was 
manifested by both teachers and people, the attendance 
constantly increasing throughout the week. We were 
singularly fortunate in securing the services of Professor 
Brumbaugh, of Huntingdon, Pa. It was our aim to pre- 
sent only such subjects as could be of practical benefit to 
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our public schools in their present condition. Considered 
both as schools for teachers and as agencies instrumental 
in arousing the people to the necessity for improvement in 
our school system, the Institutes have been of unquestioned 
value. Permit me to express to you my grateful apprecia- 
tion of your hearty sympathy and active co-operation in 
this work, and to the Trustees my deep sense of the obli- 
gation under which they have placed all classes by their 
liberal and timely donations. To the wise expenditure of 
their gift may be largely attributed the deeper interest in 
educational matters, and the stronger determination to 
extend and improve the public-school system." 

The Legislature meeting only biennially, I have not been 
able to see the body in session. I purpose to attend the 
session next spring, to visit the Normal School, and by per- 
sonal acquaintance to familiarize myself more perfectly with 
school system and officers, so that the Fund may contribute 
as much as possible to a new era of education. 

The statistical report for 1888 shows school receipts from 
all sources, {566,664.26 ; from general and local taxes, 
{491,800.83 ; disbursements, {544,26861. There were 
1,380 white schools, 729 colored; 1,786 white teachers, 
730 colored; enrolled whites, 74,034; colored, 51,539; 
attending schools, 52,895 white pupils, 37,656 colored. 
School session, average : white, 4.75 months ; colored, 4.55 
months. Average salary per month : white male, {34 20 ; 
white female, {31.40; colored male, {28.20; colored 
female, {26.60. 

TEXAS. 

Texas wisely reserved an immense area of land for 
educational purposes. The magnificent endowment has 
not yielded all the return it should, and a lawsuit is now 
pending to prevent its diversion to other purposes than 
to schools. With this immense heritage, railway facili- 
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lies, varied soil, and limited negro population, Texas 
has attracted such an immigration that in twenty years 
its population has increased fourfold. It now contains 
2,500,000 people, and prosperous towns are springing up 
in all parts of the State. One hundred and thirty towns 
and cities have respectable systems of graded schools, and 
$3,000,000 are expended annually for education. There are 
the University, an Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
benevolent institutions, denominational colleges, and the 
Sam Houston Normal, for which the Legislature recently 
appropriated $40,000. The last report of the Superin- 
tendent, the Honorable Oscar H. Cooper, is a masterly 
discussion, from an educational point of view, of the needs 
and the duty of the State. A small sum was given to Dr. 
A. D. Mayo, who has made in the State more than one 
hundred public addresses, and been welcomed by the Leg- 
islature, "by children and youth, parents, teachers, and the 
public, with boundless opportunity to do good." 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas has, perhaps, after Texas, increased in popula- 
tion of late more than any other Southern State. Her 
mineral wealth and attractive lands, with improved schools, 
will add rapidly to her prosperity. The school population 
in 1888 amounted to 288,381 whites and 97.748 negroes, 
with an enrolment of 152,184 whites and 50,576 blacks. 
The people very generally vote seven mills in addition to 
poll-tax; and the district tax yielded $505,069, and the 
poll $146,604. The Superintendent, Honorable W. E. 
Thompson, expresses this opinion : " There is no State in 
the Union which pays more for education in proportion to 
her taxable property than is paid by Arkansas." 

The law requires a Teachers' Institute annually in each 
judicial Circuit, but these Circuits are subdivided for con- 
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venience. The Peabody Fund received for Institutes, 
such is the testimony of the Superintendent, " has done 
more to improve our schools than all other agencies com- 
bined. . . . The question of a Normal School is before the 
people, and is being discussed by all classes." Unfortu- 
nately, no report of Institute work for this year has reached 
me. A circular of the Superintendent gives the informa- 
tion that from August 12 to September 9, twenty-three 
Institutes for white teachers and eleven for colored teachers 
are to be held by " instructors selected from the teachers 
of the State who have been successful in schoolroom 
work." 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Receipts for school purposes in 1888, $466,619.78. The 
increase in enrolment over preceding year was 18,417 ; in 
attendance, 14,036. The average session is 3.6 months. In 
towns and certain districts it is from eight to nine months. 
The Legislature passed a general bill for local taxation, 
authorizing every school district to impose a tax of two 
mills. This, with the equal State tax, will double the fund. 
An appropriation of $37,000 was made for the University, 
which has a Normal course under an excellent teacher, 
Professor E. E. Sheib. Five thousand seven hundred 
dollars were given to the Winthrop Training School, and 
£5,000 to Claflin University, whose catalogue shows an 
enrolment of 945. With the successful industrial training, 
a little money accomplishes much. I had the pleasure of 
spending a day in inspecting this excellent institution, 
and was glad to hear from prominent citizens strong 
praise of the management of the president, the teaching 
of the faculty, and the deportment of the pupils. The 
Winthrop Training School I also visited with much pleas- 
ure. The aim of this School is strictly professional, and 
those who enter are required to have previously obtained 
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a fair education. The State grants a scholarship of $150 
to each county, and over a hundred young women applied 
for admission. That eminent educator, Dr. Joynes, writes 
of the indescribable success and enthusiasm which at- 
tended the commencement, when thirty-four were gradu- 
ated : " I have been attending commencements for forty 
years ; yet I am sure I never witnessed one of more grati- 
fying character, or that made a deeper impression upon the 
public." 

The Honorable James H. Rice, the Superintendent, thus 
writes : — 

I regret my inability to make any but a very partial statement of 
the Institute work done in South Carolina. For various reasons 
the counties have been later than usual in holding their Institutes, 
several going on this week and next, and others advertised for 
September. 

I desire to call your attention to the fact that our State is doing 
something for this important work, but not, I believe, in the best 
way. The counties are allowed to hold Institutes, not compelled ; 
and they can each give $200 to this cause annually. Some of 
them have advanced views of its importance ; others are slow to 
undertake it. We propose and hope to change this law. These 
amounts are sufficient, with the generous aid and stimulus of your 
Board ; but they are not controlled and directed from a common 
centre, as I indicated in my last report. If all the counties would 
co-operate, the total would be large, — 17,000. I call attention to 
this fact to show that our legislation is liberal enough, but not 
wisely directed. We hope to frame some wise law that can pass, 
and be broad and flexible enough to meet our necessities. As 
long as our teachers receive such small pay, the Institute must go 
to them, and be framed with a view to their financial, as well as 
their educational, demands. No fund given by your Board has 
done more good to the average country teacher of the masses than 
the amount for this important work. I rejoice to see its fruits in 
all directions, and only desire that they may be multiplied and 
extended. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

In 1888 the school population between six and twenty- 
one was 363,982 whites and 216,837 negroes; with enrol- 
ment of 211,498 of the former and 125,884 of the latter. 
The school days were only sixty-three ; but where special 
taxes are levied, the term is for eight or nine months. 
Thirty-nine cents per head on population the State raises 
for school purposes ; but a city, town, or township may 
levy ten cents on $100 of property, and thirty cents on 
polls. Proof of the desire for improvement is to be found 
in the increased tax-rate which the capital city recently 
voted for graded schools. No expenditure makes a better 
return than that made for an efficient system of public 
schools. The uplifting of the common schools, by more 
money and better teachers, is the special need of the State. 
It is a harmful hallucination that universities and colleges 
are the chief agencies for securing and improving teachers, 
or for bringing education to the masses. 

The Honorable S. M. Finger writes, under date of 
August 30: — 

I have the honor to submit the following report of receipts and 
disbursements of funds your Board had the kindness to apply for 
the educational interests of North Carolina since my last report, 
bearing date Sept. 14, 1888. Total receipts, $6,250; after de- 
ducting scholarships, only $3,450 passed through my hands. 

Scholarships. 

The scholarships at Nashville have been much sought for, and 
the fourteen allowed to this State have been kept constantly filled. 
I endeavor, as best I can, to hold competitive examinations upon 
the questions sent by President Payne, and to secure persons who 
will devote their lives to the profession of teaching, and who will 
teach at least two years in this State. I am sorry that some of the 
graduates leave the State immediately, and so in their cases their 
own State does not receive any benefit. I specially recommend 
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raents. With some additional dormitories, the buildings would be 
sufficient to meet all demands. The corps of teachers is the same 
as last year, but some important changes have been made in the 
course of study. The financial affairs of the School have been 
judiciously managed ; its course of instruction, distinctively Normal, 
well sustained ; its graduates are doing efficient school work. The 
last catalogue sets fcrth, with much clearness and precision, the 
leading features of the School. I can, without hesitation, indorse 
the statements contained therein, and cordially commend the 
School as worthy of confidence and liberal support. The generous 
appropriations from the Peabody Fund from year to year have 
greatly aided in the development and progress of this important 
enterprise. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 

The annual reports made by the officers of this institution are 
so comprehensive as to obviate the necessity of any special report 
on my part. There are now employed in the public schools of 
this State not less than three hundred colored teachers educated 
at Hampton. There are a number of them in other States also. 
The handsome exhibit from the Hampton School at the recent 
Exposition in this city furnished a suggestive and instructive 
commentary on the progress of industrial training in that School. 

Institutes. 

During the summer just past, three Institutes for four weeks 
each were held for white teachers (1,062), and three for colored 
teachers (322), all of which were supported in whole or in part 
by Peabody funds. 

Private Normals and County Institutes for white teachers were 
held at various points in the State, and an Institute for colored 
teachers at Hampton, but these without aid from the Peabody 
funds. 

I am gratified to be able to report the Institute work of the 
summer equal, if not superior, to that of any year during my ad- 
ministration. The number of white teachers present was larger 
than usual, their attendance more uniform, .and the interest mani- 
fested in the work more active. The number of colored teachers 
was relatively smaller, but they were not the less interested and 
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attentive. The success of the Institutes is in large measure due 
to the energetic and well-directed efforts of the Superintendents 
of Schools who had them in charge. The number of instructors 
employed in each Institute ranged from three to eight, and most 
of them were persons of large experience in Normal work. The 
larger Institutes were divided into sections of convenient size. 
The instruction given was both academic and professional, and 
covered a pretty wide range of subjects. In two of the Institutes 
a three years' graded course was organized. The towns in which 
the Institutes were held made appropriations for all incidental 
expenses ; hence Peabody money was used this year, as hereto- 
fore, exclusively for the payment of instructors. Funds for the 
support of the Institute at Lynchburg were largely supplemented 
by tuition fees paid by the teachers in attendance. The Institute 
at Petersburg is mainly supported by the State. Detailed reports 
of all the Institutes are in hand, and will be published in my 
forthcoming Annual Report. 

TENNESSEE. 

The Honorable Frank M. Smith, Superintendent of De- 
partment of Public Instruction, sends me an interesting 
printed Report of " the Institutes held by the aid received 
from the Fund." Four principal workers were summoned 
to his office in advance of the opening of the Institutes, 
and " instructed fully as to the work to be done. . . . 
Viewing the field after completion of the work, proves this 
to have been a much more important step than at first con- 
templated. Nearly all parts of the State have been worked 
up, and in almost every county the teachers are organized, 
and Institutes are held annually." Interesting reports 
from the conductors are given in Mr. Smith's Report ; but 
as the pamphlet reached me late, and copies will be given 
to the Trustees, extracts are unnecessary. The Tennessee 
scholarships in the Normal College, which have been dis- 
tributed upon competitive examinations, will be hereafter 
given to pupils who have been attending the College from 
one to two years. 
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Distribution of Income since Oct. L, 1888L 



ps $2,575 

Public Schools 1,000 

Normal Schools 3.55® 

Institutes 1.250 

$8>375 



Scholarships $2/360 

Institutes " 2,000 

4fi6o 



Scholarships ...-..----..-- $2,700 

Public Schools 500 

Institutes 1*353 

4,553 



Scholarships $ I «5 2 5 

Public Schools 1,200 

Normal School and Institutes 3>ooo 

$.7*5 

North Carouna. 

Scholarships $2,895 

Public Schools i»7SO 

Normal Schools 425 

Institutes 1*275 

6.345 

South Cabouna. 

Scholarships $1-975 

Public Schools 4.783 

Claflin i t ooo 

Winthrop Training School 2,000 

Institutes 167 



$3«.98o 
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Brought forward $38,980 

Tennessee. 

Scholarships $2,868 

Normal College 11,850 

Institutes 1,000 

15,718 

Texas. 

Scholarships $1,800 

Sam Houston Normal 1*900 

A. D. Mayo 100 

3,800 

Virginia. 

Scholarships $2,650 

Normal Schools 2,400 

Institutes 1,600 

School 100 

6,750 

West Virginia. 

Scholarships $1,585 

Normal Schools 1,000 

Institutes 1,800 

4,385 

Total $69,633 



J. L. M. CURRY, 

General Agent. 



Richmond, Va., October 1, 1889. 
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Mr. Morgan, the Treasurer, made his Report as 

follows : — 

The Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: 

At the last meeting of the Trustees I reported the 
sale of #275,000 U. S. 4% Consols, and the reinvest- 
ment of the proceeds, together with other principal in 
Bonds and Mortgages, done in pursuance of the powers 
given by the vote of the Trustees at their meeting of Oct. 
6, 1886, to the Finance Committee to consider the question 
of changing some of the investments of the Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund, in order that a larger income may be derived 
therefrom. 

I have now to report that the remaining U. S. Bonds 
held by the Trustees have been sold, making in all, 

$1,351,000 U. S. 4% Consols, Registered, netting . . $1,718,202.93 
$82,000 U. S. 6% Currency, Registered, netting . . . 105,902.74 

Together $1,824,105.67 

This amount, with £98,000 of the Second Mortgage Bonds, 
Syracuse, Binghamton, and New York R. R. Co., matured 
June 1, 1887, and $1,031.93 balance of principal with- 
drawn from the United States Trust Company, of New 
York, making the sum of $1,923,137.60, has been rein- 
vested in Bonds and Mortgages on approved property in 
the City of New York, amounting to $1,848,000, leaving 
a balance of $75,137.60, of which $75,000 is payable on 
the due execution of a Bond and Mortgage, for a loan 
on property now accepted. For the purpose of an even 
principal, I suggest the remainder, $137.60, be considered 
and applied as income. 

All the Mortgages have been recorded. As it was pro- 
posed by an owner to pay off a Mortgage given by him to 
the Trustees for $35,000 covering certain property, and 
to substitute a Mortgage covering other property for the like 
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amount, the matter was submitted to the Finance Commit- 
tee, who authorized such change, also authorizing me, as 
Treasurer, to execute a proper certificate of satisfaction of 
the Mortgage proposed to be paid off, which was done ; 
this authority being given pursuant to a Resolution of the 
Trustees of June 27, 1872, by which it was voted, "That 
the Treasurer, under the direction of the Finance Com- 
mittee, be authorized to execute all necessary releases or 
receipts on the payment of any securities belonging to the 
Trust." 

The gain by the sale of the United States Bonds is as 
follows : — 

U. S. 4% Consols $211,671.21 

U. S. 6% Currency 12,283.35 

Together $223,954.56 

And deducting an uninvested balance applied as income . 137.60 

$223,816.96 
The interest derived from 

$98,000 Second Mortgage Bonds, Syracuse, Bingham- 

ton, and New York R. R. Co., matured June 1, 1887, of $6,860.00 

$1,351,000 U. S. 4% Consols, of 54,040.00 

$82,000 U. S. 6% Currency, of 4,920.00 

$65,820.60 
$1,031.93 Cash on deposit @- 2>£% 25.80 

Together $65,845.80 

Compared with the interest derived from the reinvestment 
of the above Bonds matured, the proceeds of the U. S. 
Bonds sold, and the cash on deposit (making, less 
$137.60 applied as income, $1,923,000) in Bonds and 
Mortgages, amounting to $1,848,000, yielding . . . 87,900.00 

Shows an increased income of $22,054.20 

and which upon the investment of the balance of #75,000 

will be further increased. 

J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 

Treasurer. 



Statement of Changes in Securities since October i, 1883. 



The Second Mortgage 7 per cent Bonds, Syracuse, Binghamton, & 

New York R. R. Co., became due June 1, 1887 

Subsequently placed at interest, pending reinvestment, which was 
made in February, 1888, in Bond and Mortgage @ 5 per cent 

per annum 

Leaving a balance of 



Of the U. S. 4 per cent Consols, Registered Bonds, there were sold 
in March and April to pay for an investment made in March, 
as follows: — 

$100,000 @ 124H-54 $124,375.00 

10,000 @ 124^ -H 12,437.50 

73i7°o @ i24>i-Ji 91,388.00 

91,300 @ 124 113,212.00 



Deduct accrued interest on Bonds, — 

f73i7°o .... $16.15 
91,300 .... 90.05 



$275,000 



Net proceeds 



This amount, with Balance of Principal, Cash 

And Principal on deposit in the United States Trust Company of 
New York, withdrawn, consisting of — 

Uninvested Balance 

And amount of two Bonds, City of Mobile, $500 each, drawn 
for payment at par, Feb. 1, 1883, deposited Oct. ia, 1883 



Was reinvested in — 

Bond and Mortgage @ 5 per cent per annum 

Leaving a balance of 
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$90,000.00 
8,000.00 



$341,412.50 



106.20 



*3»-93 



1,000.00 



$350,000.00 
338- 2 3 



$98,000.00 



$98,000.00 



$34* iV*>-y> 



8,000.00 



i|03 I -93 



$35°»338-*3 



*35<>f338.23 



Statement of Changes in Securities since October 1, 1888 (continued). 



The remaining U. S. 4 per cent Consols, Registered, were sold in 






December, 1888, March and April, 1889, as follows : — 




















$i>377|07o.oo 




Deduct accrued interest on Bonds, — 




$226,000 


1 73*37 








$1,576,896.63 


The U. S. 6 per cent Currency Bonds, Registered, were sold in 




May as follows : — 














$107,647.50 




Deduct accrued interest on Bonds. — 




$70,000 . . . $1,484.58 






12,000 . . • 260.58 


1.744.76 






105,902.74 






• 




$1,482,799.57 






3&-*3 








$1,485,157.60 


Was reinvested as follows : — 






$20,000.00 






150,000.00 






55,000.00 






40,000.00 






.100,000.00 






50,000.00 






75,000.00 






225,000.00 






18,000.00 






550,000.00 






225,000.00 






140,000.00 






$1,408,000.00 












157.60 
75,000.00 








Leaves balance of Principal, Cash . . 


*m85,«37.6o 
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Statement of Gain on Sale of United States Registered Bonds. 



$275,000 United States 4 per cent Consols $341,306.30 

1,076,000 „ „ „ „ i,376,8a6-03 



$1,351,000 



Cost as per Statement of October 1, 1883 
Showing a gain of 



$82,000 United States 6 per cent Currency Bonds 

Cost as per Statement of October 1, 1883 



Showing a gain of 



And deducting an uninvested balance applied as Income 



$1,718,202.93 
«,5<*.53i-72 



$105,902.74 
93» 6 '9-39 



$211,671.21 



12,283.35 

3223,954.56 
137.60 

$223,816.96 
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Statement of Securities held by " The Trustees of the Peabody Education 

Funa\" September SO, 1889. 



Description of Securities. 



City of Pittsburg 4 per cent Bonds . 
City of Pittsburg 5 per cent Bonds. 

City of Mobile Bonds 

State of Alabama Bonds .... 



Bond and Mortgage 



»! 


»? 


»f 


11 


19 


»1 


ft 


11 


19 


»» 


19 


11 


»» 


11 


»» 


11 


19 


99 


19 


19 


•» 


19 


If 


11 


19 


11 



Cash 



Rate 

OF 

Int. 



4 

D 

•Various 
fVarious 



5 
5 
5 

4* 

4% 

4% 

4* 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4H 

4* 

5 



Dub. 



1 Jan., 1 91 3 
1 Jan., 1913 
1 Jan., 1906 
1 July, 1906 



21 Feb., 1893 
8 Mar., 1893 
3 Oct., 1 89 1 
3 Dec, 1893 

15 Feb., 1894 

22 Dec., 1893 
28 Dec, 1893 
11 Sept., 1893 
19 Jan., 1894 
30 Jan., 1894 
15 Feb., 1894 
21 Jan., 1894 
17 April, 1894 
25 April, 1894 



Par of 

Securi- 
ties. 



$30,000 

8,000 

35,000 

79,200 

$152,200 
90,000 

350,000 
20,000 

150,000 
35,000 
40,000 

IOO,OCO 

30,000 

75,000 

225,000 
18,000 
350,000 
225,000 
140,000 



$2,000,200 



Principal. 



$30,000.00 
8,000.00 

34,975- 22 
79,200.00 



$152,175.22 
90,000.00 

350,000.00 
20,000.00 

150,000.00 
35,000.00 
40,000.00 

100,000.00 
30,000.00 
75,000.00 

225,000.00 
18,000.00 

350,000.00 

225,000.00 

140,000.00 

$2,000,175.22 
75,000.00 



&i075i*7S* 2 



• Four per cent per annum from Jan. 1, 1886. t Four per cent per annum from July 1, 1886. 

Inactive. 

464 State of Mississippi (Planters' Bank) 6 per cent Bonds, $1,000 each. 
143 Florida 6 per cent Bonds, of which 21 Bonds are for $1,000 each, and 128 
Bonds are for $1,000 or £225 each. 
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Both these Reports were accepted and ordered to 
be printed, as usual. 

Mr. Morgan's account was referred to Governor 
Porter and Mr. Drexel as an Auditing Committee; 
and to the same Committee was referred the account 
of Dr. Curry, the General Agent. 

It was then Voted, That in pursuance of the vote of the 
Trustees at their meeting held Oct. 6, 1886, "that the 
Finance Committee with full powers consider the question 
of changing some of the investments of the Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund, in order that a larger income may be derived 
therefrom," the action of the Finance Committee and that 
of the Treasurer in selling $1,35 1,000 U. S. 4 per cent Con- 
sols Registered, netting #1,718,202.93, and #82,000 U. S. 6 
per cent Currency Registered Bonds, netting #105,902.74, 
together #1,824,105.67, and reinvesting the proceeds, with 
#98,000 amount of the Second Mortgage Bonds Syracuse, 
Binghamton, and New York R. R Co., matured June 1, 
1887, and #1,031.93 principal on deposit in the United 
States Trust Company of New York, withdrawn there- 
from, making the sum of #1,923,137.60 in Bonds and 
Mortgages on approved property in the city of New York, 
amounting to #1,848,000, leaving a balance of #75,137.60, 
of which #75,000 is payable on the due execution of a 
Bond and Mortgage for a loan on property now accepted, 
be and is hereby approved and confirmed. 

Voted, That the remaining sum of #137.60 be considered 
and applied as income. 

On motion of Bishop Whipple, it was 

Voted, That a Committee of five be appointed by the 
Chairman to visit the Peabody Normal College, and that, 
in connection with the General Agent, they have full 
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power to act on the recommendations of Chancellor Payne; 
and accordingly the following members were named : Ex- 
President R. B. Hayes, Bishop H. B. Whipple, Gov. 
James D. Porter, Dr. Samuel A. Green, and Senator 
Randall L. Gibson. 

Before proceeding to fill the vacancies in the 
Board, the following letter from the Hon. A. H. H. 
Stuart was read: — 

Staunton, Va., Sept. 25, 1889. 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop: 

My dear Friend, — I have felt a strong desire to attend 
the Annual Meeting of the Trustees of the Peabody Fund to be 
held next week, and hoped to be able to do so ; but the condition 
of my health is such as to compel me to forego that pleasure. I 
am now half-way advanced in the eighty-third year of my age, and 
my strength has been so much impaired as to render it at least 
doubtful whether I would be able to stand the excitement and 
fatigue of so long a journey. I have therefore concluded that it 
is most prudent for me not to incur the hazard of meeting the 
fate of our late friend, Judge Manning. 

It would have been a great satisfaction to me to meet once more 
yourself and other friends with whom I have been associated for 
the last eighteen years in the execution of our great trust. But 
as that has become impossible, I must ask the favor of you to 
explain to the Board the causes of my involuntary absence. And 
as these causes are not likely to be diminished by the lapse of 
years, I must ask the further favor of you to present to the Board 
my resignation of my position as a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Peabody Education Fund, and my earnest request that 
the Board will proceed to select a younger and more efficient man 
as my successor. 

In thus terminating my official connection with the adminis- 
tration of the Peabody Trust Fund, I cannot forbear from con- 
gratulating the Board on the great success which has thus far 
attended its labors, and my earnest hope that in the future the 
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same fidelity, efficiency, and integrity which have been so signally 
displayed in the past may continue to guide its administration. 

With kind wishes for the health and happiness of yourself and 
of each and every member of the Board and of its honored and 
efficient General Agent, I am 

Very truly and cordially yours, etc., 

Alexander H. H. Stuart. 

On motion of Senator Gibson, the Hon. William 
Wirt Henry, of Virginia, was unanimously chosen 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of the 
Hon. A. H. H. Stuart; and on motion of Gover- 
nor Porter, the Hon. Henderson M. Somerville, 
of Alabama, was unanimously chosen to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of Gen. Henry R. 
Jackson. 

A communication was received from the School 
authorities of Johnson City, Tennessee, which was 
referred to the General Agent. 

Governor Porter, for the Auditing Committee, 
reported that the account of Mr. Morgan, the 
Treasurer, was found to be correct and properly 
vouched ; and that of Dr. Curry, General Agent, 
was also correct and properly vouched ; which 
report was accepted. 

The Standing Committees were then appointed 
as follows : — 

Executive Committee: Ex-President Hayes, Hon. James 
D. Porter, Chief-Justice Fuller, Hon. William A. 
Courtenay, Hon. Charles Devens, with the Chairman, 
Mr. Winthrop, ex-officio. 
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Finance Committee: Hon. William M. Evarts, Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, Ex-President Cleveland, Anthony J. 
Drexel, Esq., Hon. Randall L. Gibson, with the Treas- 
urer, Mr. Morgan, ex-officio. 

The Chairman was authorized to fill any vacan- 
cies that might occur in these Committees. 

The Hon. J. L. M. Curry was unanimously re- 
chosen General Agent. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was re-elected Treas- 
urer, and a sum not exceeding $750 appropriated 
for clerical assistance. 

The other Officers of last year subject to elec- 
tion were re-chosen. 

It was also voted that the next Meeting of the 
Trustees be held on the first Wednesday of October, 
1890, in New York, with a discretionary authority 
to the Chairman, with the advice and consent of the 
Executive Committee, to make any change of time 
and place which may prove desirable. 

The Annual Meeting of the Trustees was then 
dissolved. 

SAMUEL A. GREEN, 

Secretary, 
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PEABODY NORMAL COLLEGE, NASHVILLE. 

T* the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 

General Agent of the Peabody Education Fund: 

In anticipation of the Annual Meeting of the Trustees of the 
Peabody Education Fund, on October 3, I submit the following 
report of the condition and prospects of the Peabody Normal 
College, at Nashville, Tenn. 

The accompanying table exhibits the attendance of students, by 
States, from the organization of the College, in 1875, to the close 
of the last academic year. 

From this table it will be seen that the growth of the College 
within the year 1888-89 nas been considerable, the attendance 
having risen from 177, in 1887-88, to 280, in the year just closed. 
I think it a creditable fact that the greater part of this gain in 
attendance has come from the State where it may be presumed the 
school is best known, Tennessee. In the early days of the institu- 
tion it was difficult, in some cases, to dispose of the scholarships ; 
but during the past few years there has not only been a spirited 
competition for these prizes, but a gradual increase in non- 
scholarship students ; and for the year just closed these students 
constituted nearly sixty per cent of the entire enrolment 

In this connection I would suggest that the time has come when it 
may be wise and safe to diminish the allowance for scholarships from 
$iOO to $160. I am persuaded that, considering the improved 
condition of the country, this smaller sum would not involve any 
hardships, and that there would be the same competition as now 
for these privileged places. Indeed, I believe it will be a wise 
policy to make successive reductions in scholarships till the only 
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suras paid to students who enter the College on competitive ex- 
amination shall be their actual travelling expenses from their homes 
to Nashville and return. At best, a scholarship is to be regarded 
as a temporary expedient to induce students to attend this profes- 
sional school; but this inducement is plainly artificial, and the 
need for it disappears when the financial condition of the country 
has risen considerably toward its normal condition, and when the 
professional advantages offered by the College have become so well 
known as to form an attractive motive of a more rational type. I 
need not point out the fact that ultimately the motive attracting 
a pupil to a school should be the excellence of the school itselC 
In the history of the Normal College it seems to me the time has 
come when a part of the funds now expended on scholarships 
might with manifest advantage be employed in raising the quality 
of the school through additional instructors, laboratory and library 
advantages, and needed buildings. In a word, I think the College 
may be made so good that no artificial inducement, beyond neces- 
sary travelling expenses, need be offered to secure an adequate 
membership for its undergraduate courses. As showing the degree 
of public interest in the Normal College from one State, I note the 
fact that in anticipation of the competitive examination for ten 
vacant scholarships in Georgia on September 7, more than one 
hundred applications have already been received. This fact may be 
regarded as fairly typical of the growing interest in this professional 
school. 

The accounts which I receive of the work done by the graduates 
of the College are almost uniformly good. Our students are making 
their way into the higher places in the public school service of the 
South, and are evidently earning the respect and confidence of the 
educational public. At a late meeting of the School Board of 
Galveston, Texas, on motion of Superintendent Jacob Bickler, the 
graduates of the Pealx>dy Normal College were made eligible to 
positions in the public schools of that city without examination. 

Our students are scattered over such a wide area that it is very 
difficult to trace their history since graduation ; but I have used all 
available means to secure such information, and from all I can learn 
I am persuaded that for the most part the pledges made to teach 
have been honorably kept, and that there is a marked disposition 
to pursue teaching as a vocation. 
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One of the most hopeful indications of the recent history of the 
College is the disposition to pursue the higher course of instruc- 
tion. For the most part, students have left College after completing 
the two years' course, known as the Middle and Senior. This is 
hardly the equivalent of the course of study in secondary schools 
of the better class. The academic studies are not of the college 
grade, and the professional work is necessarily limited in quality 
and amount. With a professional preparation of this kind, a teach- 
er's field of labor is narrow, and his opportunity to rise is small ; 
for the lower scholarship is almost a fatal limitation to one's pro- 
fessional career. One of the best rules in school administration 
is this : A teacher for a school of a given grade should be educated 
in a school of a higher grade. If the Normal College is to affect 
public education in a direct and permanent manner, the scholar- 
ship of its students must be of the collegiate type ; for the main 
source of a teacher's superiority is broad and accurate scholarship. 
I believe that the hope of the College is in its higher classes ; and 
for this reason I have been greatly encouraged by the fact that last 
year a considerable number of students who had been graduated 
with the usual degree of Licentiate of Instruction pursued an ad- 
vanced course of study, and were graduated with the university 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. The higher mental training of these 
students made it practicable to give them a higher grade of pro- 
fessional instruction, and the result has been that we now have 
students who are able to do a high quality of educational work. 
This better spirit now prevails to such a degree that there is a fair 
hope that there may be even a post-graduate class during the 
coming year. 

In its scheme of professional training, the College must respond 
to the educational needs and condition of the country. The rapid 
rise of the public school will soon produce a very large number of 
secondary or high schools of a higher type, and the teachers who 
are fit for this grade of work must have an academic training of 
the college type. At the same time, collegiate education is extend- 
ing and advancing, so that if the Normal College is to maintain its 
legitimate place it must considerably extend its academic and pro- 
fessional courses. My policy has been to secure a larger patronage 
on the existing basis of admission, and then, as fast as a sound 
management will permit, to raise the school to the college grade. 
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In aiming at a professional school of a higher type, I have been 
influenced by still another consideration, which I deem of the 
greatest importance to the Peabody Board of Trust.* This Fund, 
in order to realize the intent of its donor, should be invested in 
such a manner as to become largely reproductive. The difference 
between educating a teacher for an isolated school and educating 
one for a commanding position, like that of a superintendent or 
of a head master, is very obvious. In the first case, an investment 
is made at a low rate of simple interest ; but in the second, at a 
high rate of compound interest. An institution that educates the 
teachers of teachers has a manifest superiority over one that edu- 
cates merely the teachers of children. How to give to the country 
leaders in educational thought, men and women who are able to 
mould public opinion, — this seems to me to be the problem which 
we have to solve in the Peabody Normal College. 

By means of the appropriation granted me by the Trustees at 
their last meeting, I have been able to reorganize the old university 
library, which had been unused for thirty years. This library con- 
tained many books of great intrinsic value ; but as they were 
mostly of ancient date, and were unclassified and uncatalogued, 
they were practically useless to our students, the most of whom 
had not yet learned the art of literary research. I employed a com- 
petent librarian, who had received training in one of the larger libra- 
ries of the country, and with the appropriation mentioned purchased 
books of reference, periodicals, and a considerable number of 
modern books. An authors' catalogue of nearly all the books in 
the library has been completed, and a catalogue by subjects is in 
progress. The best modern system of library management has been 
adopted, and during the coming year I hope to have every book 
and pamphlet accessible by means of a complete card catalogue. 

I cannot express my sense of the benefits coming to the College 
from this one appropriation for books. It has created a new spirit 
in the school, and has more than doubled the resources of every 
instructor. With the formation of the reading habit, there has 
been the rise of the literary and the scholarly spirit ; and it has 
been possible to superadd to mere text-book training an appre- 
ciable measure of the culture which comes only from the love of 
letters. If the Board can grant me further aid in supplying 
needed books, I shall think it a great favor. 
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It gives me great pleasure to record the fact that from the date 
of my connection with the school I have received the most cordial 
and generous co-operation of the two local Boards. Up to the 
very limit of their resources they have responded to every request 
I have made for extensions and improvements. Their one desire 
and purpose has been to co-operate with the Peabody Board in 
making of the Normal College the best institution of its kind in 
the country. 

The fact is deserving of record that the Trustees of the Univer- 
sity of Nashville have placed at the disposal of the Normal College 
buildings and grounds whose value is at least $100,000, and that 
their entire revenue is expended in making repairs and improve- 
ments. Within a short period they have built a Chancellor's resi- 
dence at a cost of $10,000 ; within a few weeks they have supplied 
the Campus with a complete system of sewers, and are now erect- 
ing a porter's lodge at a cost of $3,500. The site of the College 
is the most beautiful in the city of Nashville, and the University 
Board is taxing all its resources to make an attractive and healthful 
home for the school. 

The State Board, being dependent on the Legislature for biennial 
appropriations, cannot lend its aid to the College beyond a fixed 
amount ; but up to the very limit of its ability it has heartily 
responded to every recommendation I have made with reference 
to salaries and incidental expenses. Its liberal and judicial spirit 
is particularly shown in the fact that in making its appropriations 
it adheres to no hard and fast line of prescribed duty. By tacit 
consent the revenues of the State Board are used in the payment 
of salaries and incidental bills, and those of the University Board 
in making permanent improvements and necessary repairs; but 
when there is evident need of something which the funds of the 
latter cannot supply, the State Board does not hesitate to lend 
a helping hand. 

The disposition of the State of Tennessee toward the Normal 
College was strikingly shown by the action of the Legislature at 
its last session. For the years 1886-87 and 1887-88 the comp- 
troller — on technical grounds, but on grounds supported by the 
letter of the law — had withheld from the annual appropriations 
made by the Legislature the sum of $12,000. The consequence 
was that for the last two years, and particularly the year 1888-89, 

10 
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when the attendance had increased by about sixty per cent, I was 
obliged to conduct the school on a sum insufficient to meet its 
necessary requirements. In March last, when the State appropria- 
tion had been nearly exhausted, the State Board presented a plain 
statement of the case to the Committees on Education ; and on 
their favorable report a bill was promptly passed, and almost with- 
out opposition, restoring the $12,000 that had been withheld from 
the use of the College, and a few days later the ordinary appro- 
priation of $10,000 a year for two years was made, with but slight 
opposition. When this action is considered in connection with the 
financial straits through which the State has been passing, I think 
the Peabody Board may feel assured of the moral and material co- 
operation of Tennessee in the maintenance of the Normal College. 

Very soon after the action of the Legislature above recited, the 
State Board proceeded to do what it would have done much earlier 
but for the lack of means, — to elect two additional teachers, to 
raise two meagre salaries, and to appropriate money for books and 
apparatus. The increase in the annual pay-roll amounts to $2,775, 
so that the State Board is now expending an annual sum of $15,000 
in the support of the College. With no extraordinary drafts on 
these funds, the school can be maintained with its present equip- 
ment of instructors till March, 1891. At that time, with the other 
revenues remaining as they now are, it will be necessary for the 
State to increase its appropriation to at least $15,000. The College 
seems destined to grow in numbers, and it is doubtless the wish of 
its three governing Boards that its growth should be continuous ; 
but all this necessarily involves increasing expenditures. 

An urgent need of the College is a model-school, — a school in 
which our pupils may observe in actual use the most approved 
modern methods of instruction, and which may be thus reproduced 
wherever our students become teachers. I know of no way by 
which elementary instruction in the South can be so widely and 
beneficently affected as by such a school as I have proposed in 
connection with the professional training of our teachers. It is of 
the same absolute importance to us as a clinic to a medical school. 
The building for the accommodation of this school should be 
situated on the Campus, within easy reach of our students, and 
should consist essentially of two school-rooms, with a seating 
capacity of thirty-five each, and of a third room for an educational 
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museum to contain material illustrating education at home and 
abroad in all its phases. A building of this description, with its 
proper appurtenances, would cost about $4,000. Knowing the 
expenditures already made by the three Boards in support of the 
College, I hesitate to suggest an additional burden on their 
resources ; but I can do no less than to state what appears to me 
to be an absolute need of the institution. 

In his address before the Peabody Institute of Baltimore, in 
1866, Mr. Peabody used these words : " It is my hope and prayer 
that this Institute may not only have and fulfil a mission in the field 
of science, of art, and of knowledge, but also one to the hearts of 
men, teaching always lessons of peace and good-will ; and espe- 
cially that now it may in some humble degree be instrumental in 
healing the wounds of our beloved and common country, and 
establishing again a happy and harmonious Union, — the only 
Union that can be preserved for coming ages, and the only one 
that is worth preserving." 

Doubtless the same wish would have been expressed for this 
institution, had Mr. Peabody been able to foresee its organization 
and possibilities. Above all else an institution for the education of 
teachers should be a school of patriotism. The special purpose 
of the public school is the preparation of the young for the duties 
of citizenship ; and for the attainment of this end the first need is 
a body of teachers inspired by an ardent love of country. I desire 
that all the teachers educated in the Normal College may go to 
their work under this patriotic inspiration ; and to this end, as soon 
as our resources will permit, I desire to have established in the 
College a chair of civics and American history. 

The opening of the last college year was made memorable by 
the formal reception of the portraits of George Peabody and of 
the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, that had been presented to the 
school by the order of the Trustees of the Education Fund. On 
the same occasion the Trustees of the University of Nashville 
presented the portrait of the Hon. Edwin H. Ewing, an alumnus 
of the university and a distinguished citizen of Tennessee. The 
occasion was made interesting and impressive by addresses from 
gentlemen selected for the occasion ; but as a printed report of 
the proceedings has already been issued by the Board, further 
comment by me is unnecessary. 
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In conclusion, I desire to express to yourself, and through you 
to the Board of Trustees, my sense of obligation for courtesies 
that have given me needed moral support for a work that is taxing 
all my skill and strength. 

With great respect, 

William H. Payne, 

C ha n c e ll or and President, 
Nashville, Ten*., 

Aug. 28, 1889. 



FROM DR. CURRY'S ADDRESS AT THE LATE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ON THE 
-CAUSES OF THE POWER AND PROSPERITY OF THE 
UNITED STATES." 

It may not be irrelevant to emphasize the suggestive historical 
fact that the Congress of the Confederation, by the Ordinance of 
1787, reserved lot No. 16 of every township for the maintenance 
of public schools. This ordinance — happily inscribed above this 
platform — declared it to be a high and binding duty of Govern- 
ment itself to support schools and advance the means of educa- 
tion on the plain reason that religion, morality, and knowledge are 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind. It 
was followed by act of Congress in 1803, and later by other enact- 
ments, applying to all the Territories. In 1848 the quantity was 
doubled ; and since then all organized Territories have received 
the 1 6th and 36th sections in every township. To each State 
admitted into the Union since 1800, — Maine, Texas, and West 
Virginia for obvious reasons excepted, — and to New Mexico, 
Washington, and Utah, two or more townships have been granted 
for endowment of universities. In 1862 the Act for Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts was passed, aggregating near ten million acres. 
By Act of Feb. 22, 1889, 450,000 acres were granted to North and 
to South Dakota, Montana, and Washington, each, for educational 
and charitable institutions. Whatever differences among men and 
parties, there has been a consensus of opinion as to the de- 
pendence of the Republic on education and the duty of the Fed- 
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eral Government to assist in maintaining schools. The free public 
school, the irou oru> of representative institutions, is proving to be 
the solvent of language and condition, has a training and unifying 
influence, and is merging our population into one substantial body 
politic, making our country what has not inappropriately been called 
" the grave of nationalities." We have 1 2,000 periodicals, 200,000 
public schools, sustained at an annual expenditure of $122,455,252, 
possessing property worth $200,000,000, and attended by 10,000,000 
pupils, besides 250,000 in secondary schools, and 60,000 in colleges 
and universities. There are 200 institutions for higher education 
of women ; 345 for men ; 450 for science, law, medicine, and 
theology ; and 360,000 teachers. " These are the despair of the 
scoffer and the demagogue, and the firm support of civilization and 
liberty." 

As the pioneer pushed his way into the primeval forest and con- 
structed his rude hut, his next labor was to provide a house for a 
school and for religious worship. In thinking of those who laid 
the foundations, none are more deserving of gratitude and immortal 
record than the teachers of the " old field " schools, who moulded 
the intellects, and the godly "saddle-bags " preachers, who accom- 
panied the advance wave of population and sought to build securely 
on the infallible Word of God. 

" The riches of the Commonwealth 
Are free, strong minds and hearts of health ; 
And more to her than gold or grain, 
The cunning hand and cultured brain. 



" Nor heeds the sceptic's puny hands 
While near her school the church-spire stands; 
Nor fears the blinded bigots' rule 
While near her church-spire stands the school." 

As proof that undue care for material prosperity has not destroyed 
care for the mind, and that democracy feels the need of a higher as 
well as of public-school education, see the splendid gifts made by 
private liberality, by Peabody, Slater, Hand, Vanderbilt, Stanford, 
Johns Hopkins, Cornell, Bostwick, Rockafeller, Trevor, Colgate, 
Sage. 1 What is done elsewhere by imperial decrees or State revenues 

1 The Bureau of Education reported individual benefactions for education 
for 1871-80 as over 162,000,000. 
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is done here largely by individual and denominational labors and 
benefactions. The new States vie with the older, and in some 
respects surpass, in more thorough adaptedness to our wants as a 
people. This noble University furnishes apt illustration. Matthew 
Arnold said ours was a land of intelligent mediocrity, where every 
one has some culture, and where superiorities are discountenanced. 
Here you have extensive courses of instruction under teachers of 
distinguished competency, broad and catholic learning. There seem 
to be no bigoted restrictions on thought and investigation. You have 
libraries, museums, laboratories, observatories, competitive schools 
of medicine based on different theories, dental, law, music, and 
scientific schools, — not detached as annexes, but made a part of 
the organism, — liberty of choice in parallel courses of instruction, 
and coeducation of sexes, with proper recognition of the citizen- 
ship and capabilities of woman. When the thirteen Colonies be- 
came the United States, there existed nine colleges, all of which 
survive. These have been nurseries of others, which, with prepara- 
tory departments, correspond roughly with the gymnasium and 
lyceum of Germany. These numerous small colleges, bringing 
the means of higher instruction than the public schools can fur- 
nish near to the homes of the people, cannot be substituted by a 
few remote and expensive universities ; nor are they rivals of the 
universities, but should have adequate support and endowment, for 
they have been potent factors in working out our grand history. 

Boastful as we may be of our nearly seventy millions of people 
and of our cities, it has been but a few years since the greater part 
of American life was frontier life, and to-day we may find in the 
trans- Mississippi illustrations of the experiences which have been 
the conditions precedent to the organization of States. This life 
has developed manhood and womanhood of a peculiarly hardy and 
self-reliant type. To subdue wild beasts, build houses, construct 
roads, till virgin land, watch against and remove vagrant Indians, 
improvise and maintain civil government, — developed individual 
character and elicited personal powers and activities of which the 
denizens of the Old World have never dreamed. As with the 
builders of Jerusalem under Nehemiah, every one had his sword 
girded on his loins and so builded. One generation has lived the 
history of centuries. What comprised a millennium in Asia or 
Europe many living persons have seen, — the creation of a new 
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civilization ; the interval between savagery and paganism and en- 
lightenment and Christianity ; the removal of forests ; bridging of 
rivers ; building of cities ; establishment of governments ; found- 
ing of colleges, museums, universities ; putting on the refinements 
of cultured society. Persons are still living who hunted and shot 
the wild deer on the ground where is located this University. 
Lieber said, " In Germany the student of history can study only in 
the libraries ; but in America, its actual existence." During the 
formative period, perilous problems of the Old World and the Mai- 
thusian question of population pressing on subsistence never gave 
a moment's concern. In the ranks of sovereign honor Lord Bacon 
assigns the first place to founders of states and commonwealths. 
As we contemplate the beginnings, and see how individuals, fami- 
lies, communities, grew into civil organism, our admiration and 
gratitude should be intensified for those who planned our institu- 
tions and established on imperishable foundations the civilization, 
the freedom, the liberties, which are so dear to every American 
heart. 



FROM THE ADDRESS OF DR. CURRY TO THE LEGISLATURE 

OF ALABAMA, 1 FEBRUARY, 1889. 

In this discussion, every day and everywhere, we are confronted 
by the negro problem, which cannot be evaded, and will not 
"down" at our bidding. It is dark and perplexing; but stub- 
bornly refusing to consider it will not remove or lessen our embar- 
rassment. Few men give the necessary time and thought to 
understand it. Racial prejudice, sectional alienation, pharisaism, 
political strife, party necessities, and fanaticism have prevented 
calm and philosophic consideration of the most difficult question 
which our civilization has encountered. Behind the negro lie 
centuries of ignorance, barbarism, heathenism, and slavery. In a 
moment, without discipline or preparation, he was emancipated, 
citizenized, enfranchised, — three steps not logical or civil conse- 
quents of what preceded. What must be done to prevent emanci- 
pation from being a curse to the negro race, from destroying our 
free institutions, from dragging down the white race to irretrievable 
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ruin ? The question is one of fearful import. Let us try to master 
it. The white race and the black, Caucasian and negro, are both 
involved in the solution. As a man, a patriot, a Christian, I have 
labored for the elevation of the negro. Nor have I been entirely 
unselfish ; for I know that we are bound, hand and foot, to the 
lowest stratum of society. If the negroes remain as co- occupants 
of the land and co-citizens of the States, and we do not lift them 
up, they will drag us down to industrial bankruptcy, social degra- 
dation, and political corruption. Prudent and thoughtful men 
must see that the present condition of things, in tendencies and 
logical outcome, is most appalling ; for there are some eternal veri- 
ties that can no more be set aside with impunity by States and 
communities than by individuals. It is dangerous to go near in 
our conduct to fraud and crime, to get our consent to justify or 
excuse, under any pretext, an infraction of Divine law. By no 
moral process is it possible to commit deliberately and approvingly 
a sin, and then arrest ourselves at that point. Let us bear in mind 
that slavery, strengthened into habitudes by heredity and race 
characteristics, is incompetent to train men to personal and mental 
independence, to an apprehension and recognition of the distinc- 
tion betwixt meum and iuum, and to the observance of the sancti- 
ties of home life. Let us not forget that it is no easy or quiet work 
to cure general intemperance, general dissipation, laxity of morals, 
low standard of character, false views of religion. Nor need we 
ignore the universal thriftlessness, the lack of habits of industry 
among the young, or the exclusion by trades-unions and public 
opinion of the negroes from the higher mechanical employments. 
Nor should we forget that the wants and the evils grow not out of 
the race so much as out of the environments of the race. 

What are obvious agencies for the removal of the evils and the 
uplifting of the negroes? Churches, Sunday-schools, the public 
school, the newspaper, the educatory effects of freedom, acqui- 
sition and transfer of property, and the just rights of citizenship. 
Let these be supplemented by such agencies as may give industrial 
training, methods of business, habits of cleanliness, self-respect, and 
raise the conscience, develop personal character, and discipline 
the will. 

To the argument for universal education it is sometimes replied 
that the negroes contribute comparatively little to the public reve- 
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nues, and yet get equal benefits with the white race. This objec- 
tion applies to Winston and other counties where the white people 
predominate. Unfortunately, it is too true that the negroes have 
not accumulated property, and are the beneficiaries of schools and 
charitable institutions sustained by the taxes of the white people. 
What has been done for the negroes since the war is a lustrous 
page in the history of the Southland. Under the circumstances, 
nothing could have been grander, nobler, more self-sacrificing. 
Consider for a moment. The war between the States had ended ; 
the Confederacy collapsed in defeat, disaster, subjugation ; almost 
every vestige of property except the battle-swept land had disap- 
peared ; the slaves were emancipated and made voters. Then 
came reconstruction, when the country was the prey of despicable 
adventurers, when proconsuls ravaged the land, and when the 
effort was made perse veringly, deliberately, to degrade the white 
man and give supremacy to the negro. At that period, with sub- 
lime courage and self-sacrifice, the South established public-school 
systems, and placed the negro on an equality of advantage and 
privilege with the white child. There is not a page in human 
history more creditable ; and these free schools have since been 
continued, despite disorganization of labor, agricultural depression, 
general want of prosperity except in the coal and iron districts, and 
the continued support of the burdens of government by the one 
race. From 1870 to 1887, inclusive, Alabama has paid for white 
common schools $4,610,947.35, and for colored $3,296,793.24 ; for 
Normal Schools for whites, from 1872 to 1887, $124,000, and for 
colored $107,500. It is needless to say that fully ninety per cent 
of this $8,139,240.59 has been paid by the white race. 

• •••••• 

It may be seen now why I have said the negro problem was 
dark ; but you may dip your brush in the colors of Erebus and 
make it blacker if you can. You may convert dangers into perils 
and speculations into facts, and pile Pelion upon Ossa, and I might 
not differ from you. When you have represented the present and 
the future in the most forbidding colors, I then assert with confi- 
dence that ignorance is no remedy for the situation, promises no 
relief, and only aggravates the evil. 
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LETTER OF DR. CURRY TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE SENATE OF GEORGIA. 

The Honorable Fleming du Bignon, Atlanta, Ga. : 

Dear Sir, — As a native Georgian, I have been much interested 
in the ceremonies connected with the inauguration of your new 
capitol. When I journeyed in carriage or on horseback from Ala- 
bama to Athens for four years, 1 839-1843, my route of travel lay 
over the present site of Atlanta. In 1839, when I entered Frank- 
lin College, not a tree had been cut, not a street had been surveyed ; 
and few, if any, dreamed that White Hall was to become the capi- 
tal of the Empire State of the South. A magnificent building, 
which has from foundation to cope-stone been completed within 
the appropriation and without a suspicion of "job" or fraud, may 
well be a matter of pride to the entire citizenship ; and may 
well have called forth the eloquent congratulations of Governor 
Gordon. As the Legislature enters the building, there may fit- 
tingly be a patriotic purpose to consecrate it to the honor and 
prosperity of the State ; and to make only such laws as will inure 
to and secure the greatness of the Commonwealth. 

The Senate may well be congratulated on having, in these auspi- 
cious days, as presiding officer a citizen so distinguished for ability, 
public spirit, and broad and just views as to what is needed to re- 
cover Georgia from her reverses, and place her among the foremost 
of the sisterhood. 

Your well-known advocacy of public schools emboldens me to 
express the hope that in the very inception of this new era, Georgia 
will conspicuously align herself with those States which regard the 
education of the masses as a prime object of individual and family 
and denominational and State effort. 

In the crusade against free schools we sometimes hear them 
satirized as charity schools, or designed mainly for the indigent 
This is proof of a low and incorrect view of State systems of 
public instruction, because education is a paramount duty of the 
State and " a debt due from the present to future generations." 
The people have a right to the privilege, and it is the solemn obli- 
gation of a State to guard and maintain that right. The nature 
and necessities of man demand the fullest public development of 
mental powers ; and the success of the individual, the well-being 
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of society, and the prosperity of the State alike require that this 
development should be universal. This essential end, or result, 
experience has demonstrated can be attained only, or even 
approximately, through a well-sustained system of government 
schools. Universities, colleges, academies, denominational and 
private effort, however wise and liberal and meritorious, have failed 
utterly to accomplish general education. A system carefully de- 
vised, supported by general and local taxation, based on the safe, 
economic, and political principle that in a free representative gov- 
ernment the education of the children to a limited extent is rightly 
and legitimately a tax on the protected property of the State, is the 
only way, as it is the best way, of securing anything approaching 
the public needs and individual rights. 

Georgia has on her statute-book, as enjoined by her constitu- 
tion, a system of public education which has many excellencies 
and some obvious defects. Time and judicious effort will cure 
errors and amend the machinery. What is urgently needed is 
more money, and some well-conducted normal schools for training 
teachers. The illiteracy tells its own fearful tale, and is the most 
forcible argument for larger appropriations, and for improved 
methods of teaching. Of 520,416 persons "ten years old and 
upward," who could not sign their names, 128,934 were whites ; so 
that Dr. Haygood, in his recent widely read article in " Harper's 
Magazine," says that in 1880 Georgia returned a greater number 
of persons between the specified years who were unable to write, 
than any State in the Union. 

The public schools should have the assurance of permanence, 
excellence, and sufficiency. Instead of criticising and seeking the 
abolition of the system, it would be far better to remove the just 
grounds of opposition; to improve the details, and to hear and 
heed the cry of the hungry ones perishing for lack of knowledge. 
A school system is a travesty when teachers are ill-paid and incom- 
petent, and when sixty or seventy days are the duration of a school 
term. 

Some good people have allowed themselves to imagine that 
there is a necessary collision or a contradiction betwixt free schools 
and what is called higher education. In modern times all civilized 
nations have undertaken the education of the entire mass of the 
people ; and since they began this gigantic and necessary work, a 
wider range has been given to education, and its true aim has been 
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more carefully studied and more definitely fixed. In those coun- 
tries where the best and most general facilities are provided for 
the people, there you will find greatest success in higher institu- 
tions of learning. Take Germany and New England for illustra- 
tion. With common schools have gone along, pari passu, as 
both cause and consequence, larger and wiser means for advanced 
instruction for colleges, for technical schools, for universities. In- 
telligence grows by what it feeds on. It is broad, generous, catho- 
lic, democratic. In the Old World, with its " divine right " of " the 
better born," there may be some who begrudge education to the 
innumerous masses ; and here and there in the United States may 
be found a single person whose creed is odi prqfanum vulgus et 
areeo, but the trend, the practice, the public opinion, is in favor of 
universal education. California may boast of her gigantic trees, 
useless for commerce and manufactures ; the immense pine and 
oak forests of Georgia are more useful and valuable. 

A well-defined and thorough system of education will begin with 
public schools, and end with the university. Between these ex- 
tremes there is no conflict, no disharmony. A State system would 
fall short of its true, logical evolution, without a well-equipped 
university. A university is forgetful, and fails to fulfil its true func- 
tion if it does not ally itself actively, influentially, and beneficially 
with the public schools, — "the colleges of the people." Let it 
diffuse a stimulating influence, awaken a public sympathy with its 
grand ideas and purposes, and send its own energies and culture 
through the entire system. I can hardly conceive of anything 
more unwise, unnatural, illogical, than hostility between a State 
university and a State system of education for the people. The 
common effort and desire should be to give the greatest possible 
efficiency to the whole educational system, from the primary school 
to the university. 

The University of Michigan, with its near 1,900 students, may 
\xz aptly cited for illustration and argument. Its original and chief 
endowment was the gift of the Federal government, and therein 
the " new " States have greatly the advantage of the older ; but it 
han cultivated the closest relations with the common schools, not 
?'* the lowering but to the raising of the requirements for admission 
into the academical department Dr. Angell, the efficient and 
erniri'rntly practical president, says, " The excellence of our schools 
hri > cn.'jbl'rd us to raise our work. It is because this institution 
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draws its vigorous life from these vigorous schools . . . that we 
cherish our bright hopes for the future of the university ; that we 
and the schools, from the lowest to the highest, have a common 
purpose and interest. That our educational system is a unity, can- 
not be too often nor too strongly emphasized.' 1 But for "the 
hearty co-operation of the schools, it would have been impossible 
for the university to push up its standard of work, from decade to 
decade, as it has done. 1 ' " A diploma relation with the high 
schools " was established, by which students are received on cer- 
tain conditions without special examination. This has been " one 
of the most important steps ever taken to bring unity into the 
public-school system of the State ; " and there is now " a substantial, 
if not a perfectly formal, unity in the educational system. The 
plan adopted, which was an adaptation to our needs of the Ger- 
man method of receiving students from the gymnasium into the 
university, has been widely imitated, both in the East and in the 
West, though sometimes with modifications which have diminished 
its efficiency." 

For myself, I am a friend of the University of Georgia. An 
alumnus, having received honorary degrees, I rejoice in its success, 
and trust the Legislature will give, before adjournment, positive 
proof of friendship. I shall be glad to know that scholarships and 
fellowships have been endowed, and that the noble old institution, 
by generous public and private gifts, has been put upon a basis of 
increased usefulness and honor. An essential condition of its 
growth is the hearty support of the State by regular and efficient 
aid from the public treasury. 

I must not close this long and rambling letter, without express- 
ing very strongly the desire that the Legislature may, at an early 
day, take measures for the establishment and maintenance of one 
or two normal schools. The Peabody Education Fund will 
cheerfully co-operate with you in such a needed enterprise. To 
give efficiency to the public schools, and provide for them a suffi- 
cient number of competent teachers, you need such schools. 
They are an essential part of a State educational system, and are 
quite different in end, aim, and achievement from academies and 
high schools. The motto of the State should be, as phrased by 
Dr. Sears, " Good teachers or none ; good schools or none." 

Yours truly, J. L. M. Curry. 
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SAM HOUSTON TEXAS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Report of Principal, 1889-90. 

Hon. J. L. M. Curry, General Agent Peabody Education Fund: 

Dear Sir, — The following Report is respectfully submitted to 
you and to the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund. 

The first decade in the history of the Sam Houston Texas State 
Normal School closed with the session of 1888-89. 

At the earnest solicitation of Hon. George Peabody and Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, Dr. Barnas Sears, General Agent of the 
Peabody Education Fund, spent the winter of 1878-79 in Texas, 
laboring earnestly to aid in creating an efficient school system for 
Texas, destined soon to become, as they foresaw, the Empire State 
of the Union. One of the results of his labors was the establish- 
ment of the Sam Houston Texas State Normal School. 

The school opened Oct. 10, 1879, w * tn Bernard Mallon as 
principal. Coming here, he had said that he would make this his 
last and best work. But the life of this noble man, much loved 
and so much lamented, was near its close. On the 21st of the 
same month in which the school opened, he entered upon his 
rest. H. H. Smith succeeded Professor Mallon, and continued in 
charge of the school to the close of the second session. The third 
annual session opened on the 26th of September, 1881, with the 
present principal. The school has greatly prospered, and is in the 
highest sense a State school for educating teachers. The institution 
is greatly indebted, not only for its establishment but also for its 
continued success, to the liberality of the Trustees of the Peabody 
Education Fund. The General Agents, Dr. B. Sears and Dr. 
J. L. M. Curry, have done everything possible to foster and build 
up a Normal School worthy of the great State of Texas. 

Dr. A. D. Mayo says in the Galveston " News " of March 6, 
1889: "I desire to bear testimony to the gratification I have 
experienced during the week of my visit at the Sam Houston State 
Normal School. I have not met in any State a more earnest, 
sympathetic, attentive, and appreciative audience of students and 
teachers than the three hundred young people representing every 
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section of Texas. I mark the vigorous and intelligent method of 
teaching, and especially the fidelity and industry of the whole body 
of teachers and students. I also note the power of the principal 
in the organization, administration, instruction, and inspiration of 
the entire community, and the excellent discipline, industry, friendly 
social spirit, and laudable ambition for success so evident through- 
out the school. I know of no place where so good work is now 
done under the circumstances." 

Superintendent Cooper, in his Report for 1 888-89, savs •' " T ne 
Sam Houston Normal Institute is steadily growing in numbers and 
influence. It has been a powerful factor in the improvement of 
our school system. As the attendance has grown to about three 
hundred, — the largest of any of our State institutions, — it is not 
unreasonable to ask that it be now furnished with a building worthy 
of its high rank and eminent usefulness." 

Results during First Decade. 

No effort has been made to secure large numbers, but rather the 
best material for making efficient teachers. None are admitted 
under seventeen years of age, or who do not possess a good 
knowledge of the common branches. All students sign a pledge 
to teach in the public schools of the State, 

The standard for admission has been steadily raised as the 
educational agencies of the State have become more efficient 
The aim is to make this strictly a professional school for preparing 
trained teachers for the public schools of Texas. Academic in- 
struction is given only so far as we find it absolutely necessary, and 
this necessity, we are pleased to say, steadily diminishes from year 
to year, as the public schools, high schools, and colleges of the 
State become more thorough in their instruction. 

Graduating Classes. — Two and Three Years 9 Courses, 

Class of June, 1880, two years' course 37 

Class of June, 1881, two years' course 55 

Class of June, 1882, two years' course 73 

Class of June, 1883, two years' course 77 

Classes of June, 1884, two years' course, 56; two and a half 

years' course, 45 roi 

343 
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Number brought forward 343 

Classes of June, 1885, two years' course, 90; three years' 

course, 28 118 

Classes of June, 1886, two years' course, 82; three years' 

course, 56 138 

Classes of June, 1887, two years' course, 83; three years' 

course, 53 136 

Classes of June, 1888, two years' course, 96; three years' 

course, 51 147 

Classes of June, 1889, two years' course, 125; three years' 

course, 43 168 

Total number 1,050 

Notb. — Only those who complete the entire course receive diplomas and are 
enrolled as graduates ; but to exhibit an important part of our work, students com. 
pleting the two years* course, and who receive first-grade certificates, are included in 
this summary. During the first four years the course was limited to two years, and 
those completing this course received diplomas. 

Second Decade. 

With the session beginning Sept. 17, 1889, the school entered 
upon its second decade, crowded to its utmost capacity by the 
three hundred students in attendance. It will be necessary to 
refuse admission to many applicants during the session. 

The school having outgrown its accommodations, the Twenty- 
first Legislature with wise liberality appropriated $40,000 to erect 
an additional building. The new building, now in process of 
construction, promises to be ready for occupancy early in 1890. 
It will be a model school building, with all the modern appliances, 
and will furnish ample accommodations for five hundred students. 
It is confidently believed that this number will be enrolled during 
the session beginning Sept. 23, 1890. 

In the name of all the educational interests of our State, we 
thank your Board for the great work you have done and are doing 
for Texas and the South, and assure you of the hearty appreciation 
of our people. 

Very respectfully yours, 

JOSEPH BALDWIN, 

Principal Sam Houston Texas State Normal School, 

Huntsvillf, Texas, 
Oct. 7, 1889. 
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HISTORICAL STATEMENT. 



THE Winthrop Training School for Teachers was or- 
ganized for the benefit of the young women of South 
Carolina, Nov. 15, 1886, in the City of Columbia, with the 
aid of an appropriation from the Peabody Fund. 

The School is named in honor of Hon. ROBERT C. 
WlNTHROP, the illustrious statesman, orator, and philan- 
thropist, who, as President, since its organization, of the 
Board of Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund, has 
done so much for the cause of education in the South. 

It was incorporated by Act of the General Assembly of 
South Carolina, in December, 1887. The same legislative 
body also passed an Act establishing thirty-four annual 
scholarships in the School of #150 each, to be given to 
one student from each of the thirty-four counties of the 
State. 

The School offers one scholarship of free tuition to each 
county in addition to the State scholarship. 

This School receives pupils from all parts of the State 
on equal terms. It has graduated fifty-six students. 
Most of the graduates of 1887 and 1888 have taught 
successfully in various parts of South Carolina. 

The School is under the control of a Board of eight 
Trustees, including the State Superintendent of Education. 



RESOLUTIONS OF BOARD ESTABLISHING 
MEMORIAL DAY, MAY 12. 



Resolved^ That the 12th day of May — the birthday of the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop — be set apart as an annual holiday 
in the Winthrop Training School, and as a Memorial Day, in 
commemoration of the beneficence by which the school was 
founded. 

Resolved, That on this day there shall be held in the school 
such public and memorial exercises as the Board may annually 
appoint, appropriate to the occasion. 



PROCEEDINGS OF MEMORIAL DAY. 



In accordance with the foregoing resolutions of the 
Board of Trustees, appropriate Exercises were arranged 
for May 12, morning and evening; but that day being 
Sunday this year, they were held during that week, on 
May 1 6. 

The celebration of the occasion began at the school- 
building in the morning, at 10.30 o'clock, with the 
following 

programme* 

Practice Department. 

First Grade : Form Lesson. Miss Richey. 

Second Grade: Lesson in Reading. Miss McCaslan. 

Third Grade : Lesson in Geography. Miss £. Davis. 

Normal Department. 
Devotional Exercises. 
Teaching Exercises: " Lessons on Leaves." Misses Bauskett, 

Weeklev, Wallace, Crosland, Eraser, Powe. 
Singing: " Emigrant Song." 
Teaching Exercise : " Lesson in Drawing." Misses Lucas, Wilson, 

and Royster." 
Essay: " The Power of Judging." Miss Wham. 
Essay :" Calisthenics." Miss A. Davis. * 

Essay: "School Morals." Miss Burckmyer. 
Gymnastics. Miss McM aster. 
Teaching Exercises: •* Lessons in Arithmetic, Common and Metric 

Measures." Misses Connor, Barr, and Parks. 
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Teaching Exercises : " Lessons in Paper Folding." Misses Copes, 

Burton, and Gregg. 
Singing: ** Roseate Clouds are Rising." 
Essay: " Teachers* Institutes." Miss Russell. 
Selections : Extracts from Winthrop's Addresses. 

"Resolutions to George Peabody." Miss Norris. 

" Plans Adopted by the Peabody Board." Miss Tate. 

"Services of Dr. Sears." Miss Herbert. 

"Dr. Sears's Successor." Miss O'Neale. 

" Peabody Education Trust." Miss Black. 
Closing Song. 

Dr. J. L. M. Curry, who had been an attentive listener 
during the exercises, responded to Superintendent John- 
son's invitation by making a brief and appropriate address 
to the School. 

The Commemorative Exercises were concluded in the 
evening at the Opera House. Upon the stage, besides 
the orator of the occasion, the Honorable J. L. M. Curry, 
ex-Minister to Spain and now General Agent of the 
Peabody Board, were Governor Richardson; ex-Governor 
Manning ; State Superintendent of Education Rice ; Sec- 
retary of State Marshall ; Comptroller General Verner ; 
Mayor John T. Rhett; Professors Edward S. Joynes, E. E. 
Sheib, J. R. Edwards, and W. J. Alexander, of the State 
University ; President O. A. Darby, of the Female College ; 
Col. F. W. McMaster ; William H. Lyles, Esq. ; John P. 
Thomas, Jr., Esq.; Col. John W. R. Pope; Rev. W. C. 
Lindsay ; and Superintendent D. B. Johnson, of the 
Winthrop School. 

After music and an opening prayer by Dr. Darby, 
Superintendent Johnson, in the further conduct of the 
exercises, said: — 

The illustrious statesman, orator, and philanthropist, whose name 
this Training School bears, and whose great work for Southern 
education through the Board of Trustees of the Peabody Edu- 
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cation Fund, as President, this occasion is intended to com- 
memorate, has taken a deep personal interest in the welfare of the 
Winthrop School from its inception. He has presented to the 
School handsome engravings of Peabody, Sears, and other distin- 
guished philanthropists and educationists, and has annually made 
contributions to the School library of both money and beautifully 
bound volumes. He has recently given fifty dollars for the pur- 
chase of books. Mr. Winthrop has just reached the advanced age 
of fourscore years, with all of his great faculties unimpaired and 
with an unflagging interest in all that pertains to the welfare of his 
country and his fellow-men. An ode on the occasion of the recent 
Centennial of Washington's inauguration, written by him and pri- 
vately printed, has just been sent me, and I take the liberty of 
asking Col. F. W. McMaster, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
to read it on this Memorial Day held in honor of the author. 

This ode was then read by Colonel McMaster, with 
excellent effect: — 

TO GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
April 30, 1889. 



" Washington is in the clear, upper sky." 

[Daniel Webster's Eulogy on Adams and Jefferson*] 

" Christianity — the key to the character and career of Washington." 

[Rev. Dr. Slaughter's Discourse at Pohiek Church, Virginia, 1886.] 

" Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of celestial fire, — Conscience." 

[Rule from the Copy-book of Washington when a schoolboy.) 



I. 

Illustrious names in each successive age, 

Vying in valor, virtue, wisdom, power, 
One with another on the historic page, 

Have won the homage of the little hour 
Which they adorned, and will be cherished still 

By grateful hearts till time shall be no more ; 
But, peerless and supreme, thy name shall fill 

A place apart, where others may not soar, 
In " the clear, upper sky," beyond all reach 

Or rivalry ; where, not for us alone, 
But for all realms and races, it shall teach 

The grandest lesson History hath known 
Of conscience, truth, religious faith, and awe, 
Leading the march of Liberty and Law 1 
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II. 

Yes, century after century may roll, 

And bury in oblivion many a name 
Which now inspires the lip or stirs the soul, 

Giving brave promise of an endless fame ; 
Yet still the struggling nations from afar, 

And all in every age who would be free, 
Shall hail thy great example as the star 

To guide and cheer their way to Liberty, — 
A Star which ever marks, with ray serene, 

The path of one who from his earliest youth 
Renounced all selfish aims, whose hands were clean, 

Whose heart was pure, who never swerved from truth ; 
To serve his Country and his God content, 
Leaving our Union as his monument ! 

Robert C. Winthrop. 

At the conclusion of the reading of this ode, State 
Superintendent of Education James H. Rice briefly and 
appreciatively introduced Hon. J. L. M. Curry, ex-Minister 
to Spain and now General Agent of the Peabody Board, 
as the orator of the occasion, referring in the warmest 
terms to the great work done by the Peabody Board for 
the cause of education in South Carolina. 
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ORIGIN, OBJECTS. AND RESULTS OF THE PEA BODY 

EDUCATION FUND: 

AN 

ADDRESS 

OP 

Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 

Governor, Trustees, Ladies, and Gentlemen: In 1867 Mr. 
Winthrop, speaking in the presence of Mr. Peabody, said he 
regarded his association with the Peabody Education Fund as " the, 
highest honor of his life." If the orator, the scholar, the states- 
man, who had received distinctions from city and college and State, 
and Congress and Church and country, so thought in 1867, what 
must be the self-satisfaction after twenty-two years of laborious ser- 
vice as President and leader of the Fund, as its life and inspiration? 
The Peabody Fund can no more be dissociated from Winthrop 
than from Peabody. Nothing could be more fitting than to give a, 
training school sustained largely by the beneficence of the Peabody 
Fund the name of Winthrop. Nothing could be more just than tct 
connect memorial exercises with the birthday of one who, by name 
and inheritance, is the connecting link between the past and the 
present of our country, and who more truly than any other Ameri- 
can embodies the spirit and patriotism and fraternity of the days 
when Massachusetts and South Carolina stood shoulder to shoulder 
in the great and decisive struggle for freedom and independence. 
What more appropriate commemoration of the fourscore years of 
the pure and noble man than to give a brief recital of the origin 
and work of the Fund with which he is so honorably and insepara- 
bly identified, and of which he might truthfully say, quorum magna 
parsfuil 

I. In order to appreciate the gift of Mr. Peabody, it is necessary 
to give a brief and truthful portraiture of the South at the time 
when his great heart was moved to make his munificent benefac- 
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don. Otherwise it will be impossible to do adequate justice to the 
giver, or to form a proper conception of the value and timeliness 
of the establishment of the Fund. 

Although the interval since the close of the war has not been a 
quarter of a century, yet in the rapid progress of American history, 
the occurrence of great events, the busy, bustling competition of 
tireless trade, the condition of the South in 1865 has been lost 
sight of, or not sufficiently considered. Few have any proper idea 
of what at that period was universal in the Atlantic and Gulf 
States. The most unvarnished recital would stagger credulity. 
The naked facts beggar description. During the four years' strug- 
gle, up to the surrender at Appomatox, April 9, 1865, and General 
Johnson's surrender in North Carolina, April 26, all resources of 
men and means and money had been freely offered and necessarily 
accepted. Many of the commonest necessaries of life and of the 
most useful medicines became unattainable luxuries. Women and 
children and aged men often cultivated the fields for scanty bread. 
All corporations were suspended, banks were closed, securities were 
depreciated or made valueless, railways were dismantled, business 
was paralyzed, homes were desolated or burned, lives were sur- 
rendered, wives were widowed, children were orphaned. When 
the collapse came, there was no currency except what could be ob- 
tained from the army of occupation in exchange for eggs, fowls, 
vegetables, milk, and butter. Academies and colleges had been 
closed. Young men had been arrested in their educational plans. 
Every available energy was needed for and had been consecrated to 
clothing and subsistence. The country was in a state of stagna- 
tion, exhaustion, deplorable poverty, and bankruptcy. Providen- 
tially the return of the soldiers to their scarce-recognizable homes 
was in the early spring, or many people would have starved. Until 
the crops were made, rations were sometimes issued from the army 
or the Freedmen's Bureau, and the living was often scant and poor 
indeed. 

" In the stress of conflict and as a war measure, justified by the 
emergencies and as a means of distressing you, your slaves were 
proclaimed free." So spake John Quincy Adams, at Columbia, 
S. C, Oct. 1 2, 1868. Mr. Lincoln's proclamations and the Thirteenth 
Amendment, Feb. 1, 1865, emancipated the slaves; and this, with 
the conquest of the South, very naturally produced unrest among 
the negroes, constant and sudden changes of residence, and much 
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disorganization of labor. On July 28, 1868, the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and on March 30, 1870, the Fifteenth Amendment 
were consummated, securing to the freedmen citizenship and 
equality under State law, and forbidding abridgment of suffrage 
on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 
Contemporaneously with the admission of the negroes to suffrage 
came the exclusion of a large number of the leading men of the 
South — say two hundred and fifty thousand — from a share in 
shaping their constitutions and laws. 

By a perverse inconsistency it was held that a war for the Union 
put the States out of the Union ; and that secession defeated in 
the arbitrament of arms was practically accomplished under the 
policy of peace, at least so far as to deprive the wayward sisters of 
their autonomy, and to consign them to the status of military dis- 
tricts or subjugated provinces. Sir Henry Maine says a revolu- 
tionary period of several years succeeded, " during which not only 
the institutions of the Southern States, but the greater part of the 
Federal institutions, were more or less violently distorted to objects 
not contemplated by the framers of the Constitution." It was 
contended that the lately belligerent and defeated States could be 
kept out of the Union in a state of provincial vassalage as long as 
Congress pleased, and then admitted on any terms the conquerors 
might dictate. It was held in practice that the Constitution, quoad 
the " rebellious " States, had been suspended or abolished. In- 
stead of welcoming the States to their original or former rights and 
equality, they were put under the yoke. Officers, civil and mili- 
tary, were invested with proconsular powers ; and their illegal acts 
were sustained and legitimized. Men incompetent and of bad 
characters were made governors, judges, marshals, attorneys, 
agents of Freedmen's Bureaus ; and they perpetrated flagrant 
wrongs. Some of these men arrogated executive, legislative, judi- 
cial, and ecclesiastical 1 functions. Rights regarded as inalienable 
were rudely wrested from the people of ten States. The deluded 
negroes were used as blind, irresponsible agents in maladminis- 
tration. Whatever tempted cupidity or avarice, and was transport- 
able, in some places was taken, irrespective of private ownership 
or legal inhibitions and guarantees. Cotton was seized on planta- 
tions and earned away by night in government wagons, and con- 
fiscated to private use. Those in power controlled elections, or 

1 See American Commonwealths, Kentucky, p. 365. 
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prohibited them, or set aside returns. Some sixty or seventy 
" carpet-baggers " — the expressive terra is not used to designate 
those who came to cast in their lot as citizens, but those who came 
with the hunger of wolves to despoil and batten and run away — 
were "billeted" upon Congress to represent people whom they 
knew only to insult and to rob. In some of the States bonds were 
issued and sold below par ostensibly for public works, and the 
proceeds were pocketed. 1 

The living could not satisfy, and posterity was laid under con- 
tribution to appease cormorant appetites. Some governors and 
some soldiers, like Hancock and Schofield, were an honor to the 
country, and discountenanced wrong; but they were the con- 
spicuous exceptions, making the darkness more visible by the 
contrast. 9 

II. The South, it may well be imagined, was depressed and 
despairing amid this impoverishment and bankruptcy and under 
the harshness of Reconstruction. The sky was black. The path 
to be trod was dark, untried, uninviting. Many old men sank 
prematurely under the burden, unable to adjust habits and opinions 
to changed conditions, — to the radical revolution in social, civil, 
and industrial affairs. The task before the men and women of the 
South was difficult, and might well tax the faith and the courage of 
the most hopeful and stout-hearted. Society was to be reorganized, 
governments were to be built up anew from within upon a basis of 
loyalty and affection to the flag and the Union. There was no pre- 
cedent to guide, no experience to illumine. Honest purposes were 
distrusted, motives were aspersed, professions were ridiculed, words 

1 In Louisiana, in 1868, the public debt was $8,000,000; in 1871, 
$25,000,000. In North Carolina the bonds were run up to $42,000,000. 

2 Hon. Eugene Hale, of Maine, in the House of Representatives, said : 
'•For the last few years the infamy and disgrace of certain Southern 
State governments have been constantly on the increase. There have been 
corrupt electors and corrupt elections. There have been corrupt legislators 
and corrupt legislation. There have been double legislatures, double gover- 
nors, double Representatives in this House, and double Senators, year by year, 
in many States. There have been bad men in these States, who have bought 
power by wholesale bribery, and have enriched themselves at the experse 
of the people by peculation or open-handed robbery. Corruption and anarchy- 
have occupied these unfortunate States." Nine years later, in the Senate, Mr. 
Hale, referring to his "denunciation of certain carpet-bag governments," did 
not retract, but reaffirmed, these charges. 
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and acts were perverted and misconstrued. 1 As before intimated, 
those who live in these days can have no just conception of the 
drear, pinching, hopeless poverty of the years immediately suc- 
ceeding the war, nor of the obstacles created by the attempts to 
win affection by force, or reconstruct a State in disharmony with 
traditions, prejudices, and judgment of those who had been the 
rulers and possessed all the property and intelligence. A carefully 
prepared paper, submitted at a meeting in Atlanta, gives the agri- 
cultural land in Georgia returned for tax in i860 at $157,000,000; 
in 1 886, at $105,000,000. The value per acre of improved land 
in Georgia in i860 was $6 ; in 1886, below $3.50. Wealth of 
Georgia in i860 was $672,000,000; in 1870, in gold value, 
$189,000,000. Georgia probably represents a full average of the 
other Southern States. Taxable property in Virginia in i860 was 
$585,099,382 ; in 1880, $324,955,980. Official records in the 
Auditors office show that for fifteen years, ending in 1886, real 
estate in the counties in Virginia had depreciated $51,000,000, and 
the personalty $2,000,000 ; while in the cities real estate had in- 
creased $29,000,000, and personalty more than $5,000,000. In 
ten cotton States the value of agricultural land in i860 was 
$1,478:000,000 ; in 1880, $1,019,000,000. Dexter A. Hawkins says 
that from i860 to 1870 there was a shrinkage of 43^ per cent in 
the assessed valuation of property in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 

_  

The census reports show assessed valuation in States mentioned, 
and in Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia, in i860 at $4,863,970,635; and in 1870, $2,573,792,113. 

1 John Quincy Adams, certainly a credible and impartial witness, speaking 
in Columbia, Oct. 14, 1868, uses this language: " I doubt if Cato took more 
trouble to show the Roman people that Carthage must be destroyed; and 
Punic faith must have been very bad indeed if it was represented to you 
worse than your own. Every hasty word, every natural regret, every ex- 
pression of pride in the memories of the old campaigning days, every ebulli- 
tion of heat, was carefully remembered and spread before the North. If an 
irresponsible newspaper editor or reporter published a foolish and inflam- 
matory article, it was instantly pounced upon and scattered all over the 
North, to show that the mass of Southern feeling was as rebellious as ever. 
If you made any attempt to take part in politics, you were bent on revolu- 
tion ; if you refused, you were silently plotting a new insurrection. The 
peaceful presence of delegates at the Convention in New York was a plot, 
and the resolutions were dictated by you, and your only object was to seduce 
the Democratic party into a new war." 
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Verily, if the Sooth sinned in her coarse in reference to slavery 
and secession, in the ruin and wrong which overtook her she made 
costly atonement. 

In this sad hour of gloom, poverty, and despondency, when the 
South lay prostrate, faint, bleeding, suffering, a Northern man — I 
am especially glad to say a Massachusetts man — did not pass by 
on the other side, but caiue where she was, and seeing had com- 
passion, and devised and acted and relieved His big, patriotic, 
philanthropic heart yearned in inexpressible tenderness, and he 
studied and consulted how most effectively to give direction and 
force to his sympathies and convictions. What did the South need 
for present relief, for permanent restoration of prosperity, for 
reattachment to the Union, for resumption of her ancient place in 
the sisterhood of States ? She needed that the children, rapidly 
growing into manhood and womanhood, should not be left unpro- 
vided for. Education was a potent and indispensable remedy, and 
was a debt due from the living to those who were to come after. 
George Peabody, touched by "the urgent and pressing physical 
needs of an almost impoverished people," which " must for some 
years preclude them from making, by unaided effort, such advances 
in education and such progress in the diffusion of knowledge among 
all classes as every lover of his country must earnestly desire," like 
the Father of his Country, " that native land " to which, u with his 
advancing years," his " attachment became more devoted," felt 
that to make the prosperity more than superficial, " the moral and 
intellectual development should keep pace with material growth." l 
He therefore gave in trust to sixteen Trustees, " most of whom 
have been my personal and especial friends," the sum of one mil- 
lion dollars, " for the promotion and encouragement of intellec- 
tual, moral, or industrial education among the young of the more 
destitute portions of the Southern and Southwestern States of the 
Union, — those portions of our beloved and common country 
which have suffered from the destructive ravages and the not less 
disastrous consequences of civil war." In addition to this gift, he 
placed in the hands of the Trustees Planters' Bank bonds of the 
State of Mississippi, "amounting with interest to about eleven 

1 In his Farewell Address, Washington said: "Promote as an object of 
primary importance institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened." 
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hundred thousand dollars." On these bonds, which were not, at 
the time of the gift, among the repudiated bonds of the State, 
Mississippi " paid the interest without interruption till 1840," and 
their validity " has never been questioned, and they must not be 
confounded with another issue of bonds made by the State to the 
Union Bank." This munificent donation, previously contem- 
plated and planned (for in October, 1866, he took Mr. Winthrop 
into his confidence, and communicated privately and only for 
consultation his noble purpose), bears date Washington, Feb. 7, 
1867. In three years Mr. Peabody intended to return from Eng- 
land to America, and make further provision for carrying out the 
plans of the Trust. The precarious state of his health rendered it, 
in his judgment, imprudent to wait the full period of his intended 
absence. With a passion to do good and impatient to continue 
the benefit to the people of the South, eager in this matter to be 
his own executor and enlarge his benefactions, he anticipated the 
day fixed for his return; and on July 29, 1869, he transferred to 
the Trustees additional securities " of the very highest character," 
to the amount of one million of dollars, and also six per cent 
Florida bonds amounting to about three hundred and eighty-four 
thousand dollars, " for the same purposes and on the same condi- 
tions as the funds given them by his original letter conveying the 
Trust" In this added contribution he begged, " with all his heart," 
to thank the Southern States "for the cordial spirit with which they 
had received the Trust, and for the energetic efforts which they 
had made for carrying out the plans proposed and matured for the 
diffusion of the blessings of education in their respective States." 
Mr. Peabody had marvellous delicacy of feeling in having the Trust 
so administered as not to impinge upon proper sensibilities, nor 
awaken a feeling of dependence. He sought to stimulate self- 
respect, self- endeavor, and to arouse the best and noblest aspira- 
tions. The Trustees, to whom he gave his confidence, and to whose 
"absolute discretion" he left the "distribution of the Fund en- 
trusted to their care," were the best commentary upon the noble- 
ness of the plans and the best illustration of the large and patriotic 
and benevolent expectations of the munificent donor. Their 
" wisdom and equity and fidelity " have been fully demonstrated. 
Fortunately, Mr. Peabody lived several years to see and approve 
the execution of the Trust. He was with the Trustees, " in a little 
upper chamber at Willard's Hotel," in Washington, in February, 
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and also in New York, in March, 1867, when the Trust was organ- 
ized and started on the experiment as 10 the best disposition of the 
Fund. Two years afterwards he met with them in Newport, on 
the occasion of his second gilt, and came thence to White Sulphur 
Springs, where he remained five weeks, in daily intercourse with 
General Lee and many men and women who were delighted to 
render him merited respect and honor. All were drawn to him by 
his benignant countenance, gentle smile, cordial manners, wise 
words, sympathy for the South, and fervent patriotism. How little 
did 1 dream, meeting him there for the first and only time, intro- 
duced by Dr. Sears, that I should afterwards be connected with his 
gift! 

At the meeting in New York, when the Trustees were in session 
a whole week in earnest effort to devise a practical basis of ad- 
ministration, the Board resolved to appoint " a General Agent of 
the highest qualifications." Providentially, Dr. Barnas Sears was 
chosen ; and he " blocked out " the plan and details, admirably 
adapted to the needs of the South, and from March 30, 1867, to 
July 6, 1880, executed them with economy and consummate wis- 
dom and ability. The traditions and prejudices on the one hand, 
and the fanaticism and arrojant demands on the other, the wild 
expectations of both, which he encountered, made his position one 
of exceeding difficulty and delicacy. His patience, courage, in- 
dustry, sagacity, exact knowledge of what was proper and common- 
sense, could not have been surpassed. Mr. Peabody approved his 
acts and gave his confidence and friendship ; the Trustees gener- 
ously sustained ; and the testimony should be given, cheerfully and 
gratefully, that for the success of the ad mi nisi rat ion of the Peabody 
Education Fund the Trustees, the South, and the country are 
chiefly indebted to Barnas Slaks. 

III. Recalling the condition of the South and the state of 
public sentiment at the time the Trust was organized, we shall 
approximately realize what difficulties were in the way of using the 
income effectively- From every locality, from every school and 
college, from thousands of individuals, poured in on Trustees and 
Agent applications for aid. Some were worthy, some were dis- 
honest, many were wildly Utopian ; and the half, if granted, would 
have exhausted the whole Fund in less than a year. Several objects 
specifically were to be accomplished, besides the all-pervasive 
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9 

one of exciting hope and cheer and inspiring energy and 
patriotism. 

(a) Create an advanced and abiding sentiment as to the obliga- 
tion and benefit of universal education. Education as a universal 
right and a civil duty had not been recognized in the Southern 
States. A sustaining public opinion was of vital importance, as 
otherwise laws and systems would be short-lived and uncertain. 

(b) Stimulate the establishment and maintenance of free-school 
systems for a// the children, and exalt them as an agency of civilization 
and as preservative of representative institutions. There is much 
misapprehension, much ignorance, as to the prevalence of edu- 
cation in the South prior to 1861. Academies and colleges 
abounded. By census of i860, the population of the North was 
about 19,000,000 and of the South about 8,000,000. At that 
time the North had 205 colleges, 1,407 professors, and 29,044 
students ; while the South had 262 colleges, 1,488 professors, and 
27,055 students. For these institutions the North expended 
$1,514,688 per annum, and for academies $4)663,749. The 
South expended respectively $1,662,419 and $4,328,127. Some 
of these colleges and academies at the South may not have come 
up to the highest standard ; but they made men, as may be inferred 
from the contributions of this section to war, politics, diplomacy, 
literature, and jurisprudence. 1 South Carolina College, notably 
under Maxcy, Cooper, Barnwell, Preston, and Thornwell, during 
its then sixty years of honorable and useful life, had contributed a 
long roll of illustrious men, whose influence on the bench, at the 
bar, in the pulpit, in college, in the professions, in literature, in 
politics, had been marked and beneficent. An enumeration of 
such a scant list as Harper, Pettigru, O'Neall, Butler, Bowie, 
Wardlaws, Brumby, LaBorde, Manly, Thornwell, Elliott, Capers, 
Prestons, Legare, McDuffie, Lewis, Elmore, Hammond, Memmin- 
ger, gives her title to rank among the benefactors of the race. In 
1854 Mr. Winthrop, responding to an invitation to take part in 

1 Dr. Ruffner, in a carefully prepared table of comparative statistics of 
colleges, says : " It is worthy of note that when the white population alone 
is considered, Virginia has a larger proportion of her sons in superior insti- 
tutions of learning, probably, than any State or country of the world. And 
even when the negro population is included in the estimate, she is first on 
this continent, and second only to Scotland among all nations." He ex- 
presses the opinion that the State was entitled to this distinction for many 
years. See Report, as Superintendent of Public Instruction, for 1873. 

12 
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the celebration of her anniversary, said : " It would give me the 
highest gratification to participate in the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the foundation of the College. . . . For myself, I 
cannot but feel that whatever is done for public instruction, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, is done for the whole country, and I 
can hardly rejoice less in the progress and prosperity of a College 
at Columbia than if it were at our own Cambridge." 

It may be questioned whether any college in the United States 
did more substantial work than the University of Virginia, or had 
teachers of more exceptional ability and learning, or so high a 
standard for the degree of Master of Arts. The University of 
Virginia is easily the pioneer of universities, in the European sense 
of that term, in the United States ; and as such adopted the elec- 
tive system, had all the faculties except the theological, conferred 
degrees in separate schools, and required for the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees a prescribed number of school diplomas. For the higher 
education of girls or women, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee 
had at a very early period separate colleges for conferring academic 
degrees, with skilled teachers and excellent equipment of grounds 
and buildings. 1 

1 What has been done for higher education of young women in the United 
States has not accorded with the boasted respect and deference rendered to 
the sex, nor with what has been so liberally done for young men. Very few 
institutions for taking young women through advanced courses of study have 
been endowed and supported by States ; but coeducation is fortunately find- 
ing increased adoption in colleges and universities. In 1821 a donation was 
granted by the State of New York to the Albany Female Seminary. Re- 
peated but fruitless efforts were made to secure State aid to the Troy Female 
Seminary, which became famous under Mrs. Emma Willard. In 1884 Mis- 
sissippi established at Columbus an Industrial Institute and College for the 
education of white girls in the arts and sciences. Eight industries are 
taught ; and the Institute receives from city and State $30,000 annually, 
besides the original outlay for buildings. Private and denominational effort 
has established some two hundred institutions for the higher education of 
women, among which are such excellent colleges as the Vassar, Smith, and 
the Bryn Mawr, presided over by men, and the Wellesley, more consistently 
presided over by a woman. In 1836, after seven years of struggle, Miss 
Mary Lyon was successful in securing the endowment and chartering of 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, in Massachusetts ; but the privilege of 
conferring academic degrees was granted only this year. In 1825 Hon. 
Duncan Campbell succeeded in passing through the representative branch 
of the Georgia Legislature a bill chartering a seat of learning for the " edu- 
cation of females." In 1834 Daniel Chandler, Esq., at the commencement of 
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Nevertheless, the stubborn fact confronts us that in the South 
there was at the close of the war, or anterior to that terrible trag- 
edy, no adequate nor efficient system of public schools ; and the 
illiteracy among the whites was fearful. Some cities and towns 
had liberal systems, self-sustained, for white children, and all the 
States had some revenues set apart for general education ; but the 
systems were a travesty, and inefficient and deceptive. African 
slavery sparsified population, prevented diffusion of wealth and 
diversification of industries, and made free schools impossible. 
Whatever the cause, the destitution existed ; and bravely, perse- 
veringly, the Peabody Education Fund set itself to the task of 
inducing the States to establish and maintain, through systems 
of public schools, free general education. That was the objec- 
tive point, the goal of all efforts, the animus of all addresses, the 
underlying motive of all appropriations. So to distribute the aid 
as to make it effective in the production of a permanent and 
self-sustaining system of popular education, it was deemed advis- 
able to select separate schools at such central and radiating 
points as would be most efficient in their influence upon others. 
Encouragement was given to provide for the principal part of the 
expense by supplementing the efforts made by communities. Such 
conditions were imposed as to secure from the people three or 
four or five dollars for every dollar paid from the income of the 
Fund, so as to make the indirect results of the administration to 
outweigh those that were direct. The inflexible rule of Peabody 
aid, plainly expressed, was to help those who helped themselves. 

the university, made a memorable oration on "Female Education," which 
produced a profound impression throughout the South. In 1836 the 
Georgia Female College, which subsequently became the Wesleyan Female 
Institute, at Macon, Ga., was chartered, with power to confer bacca- 
laureate degrees; and its friends claim that in July, 1840, the president, 
George F. Pierce, afterwards the eloquent and beloved bishop, conferred 
the first A.B. degree ever conferred on a woman. The catalogue says: "It 
is certainly the oldest institution in the United States, perhaps in the world, 
established upon the plan of a regular female college." On May 7 Rutgers 
Female College, New York, celebrated its semi-centennial, and Dr. Charles 
E. West, the first principal, claims that it is " the originator of the college 
system for education of women in this country." 

" Non nostrum est tantas componere lites." 
Judson Institute, Marion, Ala., was chartered in 1839, and began very 
soon thereafter to confer degrees, and has maintained a high standard of 
instruction and graduation. 
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A general pro rata or per capita distribution would have dissipated 
the Fund, and produced no valuable results. The idea was to 
supplement judiciously and helpfully, so as — using the apt words 
of Professor Harris, of Richmond College — " to secure the just 
mean between concentration for strength and diffusion for relief." 
A great problem in public charity is to relieve indigence without 
fostering indolence and recklessness. The simple rule of furnish- 
ing proportionate aid for a brief term has been helpful in awakening 
local vigilance and pride, and training to liberality and to the con- 
viction that rudimentary education is properly and wisely a perma- 
nent charge on property. All along it was declared that this aid 
to independent schools was a temporary expedient, and that the 
schools must become a part of the general system of State institu- 
tions, or the help would be withdrawn. Peabody money has thus 
multiplied its widening influence and power fivefold and tenfold. 
Now all the Southern States have well-organized and increasingly 
popular systems of free schools, and in the administration of the 
Fund help is given only to such schools as are carried on under 
State auspices and control. Applications must have the approval 
of local school officers and of the State Superintendent. With 
the exception of the Peabody Normal College at Nashville and a 
very few especial cases, the money reaches its destination through 
the State Superintendents, on the condition that under no circum- 
stances is property to be bought. Thus it has been felt that the 
primary education for the masses could be reached. By this cor- 
dial co-operation with State school authorities, collisions have been 
prevented, and harmony and efficiency promoted. The Peabody 
Education Fund is regarded as a friend ; and everywhere, by com- 
munities and Legislatures, the General Agent is welcomed as a 
coadjutor in the great work of building up States. 

The vigor and self-sacrifice which each State has shown in 
constructing a system of elementary schools are most commend- 
able. Since the war, the twelve Southern States, excluding Mis- 
souri and Maryland, have expended on their free public schools, 
for the benefit of both races, over one hundred and twenty-two 
million dollars. There are large districts where the population is 
so meagre as to make a school hardly possible. The roads in many 
places are execrable. The difficulties amid continuing poverty 
(much of what is said about the prosperity and wealth of the New 
South is veriest gammon) of bringing education within the reach of 
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every child of both races have been most serious, almost impossible 
of being overcome ; but the greatest credit is due to the Legisla- 
tures for their constancy and courage and liberality. As elementary 
education is an imperative necessity for a democratic State ; " as 
slavery is but half abolished, emancipation is but half completed, 
while millions of freemen with votes in their hands are left without 
education," — as early as Feb. 20, 1880, the Trustees presented 
a Memorial to Congress, accompanied by a masterly argument, 
inviting attention " to the vital necessity of national aid for the 
colored population, and especially to the great masses of colored 
children who are growing up to be voters under the Constitution 
of the United States." At nearly every subsequent session of the 
Board, the subject has been, in some form, presented anew to the 
country. The General Agent has presented two petitions to 
Congress, appeared three times by request before the Senate 
and House Committees on Education, and urged the matter before 
assemblies, North and South ; but the Government has not con- 
curred in the views of the Trustees, and that only makes more 
obligatory the patriotic sacrifices of the Southern States. 

(c) Continually the school systems have been improved in or- 
ganization, revenues, and methods of teaching. From the latest 
reports of the Commissioner of Education, it appears that the 
only divisions of the United States in which the enrolment of 
pupils in the public schools has increased during the decade, 
1877-78, 1887-88, are the South Atlantic and South Central 
divisions ; and that in each of the Southern divisions the increase 
of the per capita rate of public-school expenditures (population 
six to fourteen being the basis) has been above twice the average 
rate for the United States. It has never been lost sight of by the 
Fund, that as is the teacher so is the school ; and that teaching is 
both an art and a science, requiring for its mastery constant study 
and adoption of what experience or reason has shown to be an 
improvement. Teachers' Institutes have been recommended, en- 
couraged, and sustained in all the States. In these meetings home 
and foreign talent has been put in requisition. Specialists have 
been secured, adepts have been employed, and year by year the 
Institutes have become more and more valuable in the work of 
teacher-training. In several of the States the Legislatures by 
appropriations have recognized the value of these Normal 
auxiliaries. 
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Normal Schools have been regarded as a necessary part, as the 
climax, of public-school systems. In conformity with the express 
purposes and wishes of the Founder, the Fund has offered aid 
proportionate to what a State might do in order to secure the 
establishment of such schools. It may be safely asserted that the 
initiative steps in every State included in our administration have 
been taken under the suggestion and stimulus of the Fund. The 
progress has been hopeful. In addition to the valuable work done 
at Hampton, Virginia has now three Normal Schools. North 
Carolina has been a little slow ; but $8,000 per annum are applied 
to Normal Schools for the negroes, and the excellent Superintend- 
ent anticipates early results from his earliest labors to secure a 
regular training school for white teachers. Georgia in this par- 
ticular has not kept pace with her reputation as the Empire State 
of the South. Alabama has seven Normal Schools liberally sus- 
tained. Louisiana has one which does good work. Texas has the 
Sam Houston, and at the last session $40,000 were appropriated 
for a new building which will accommodate four hundred students. 
Arkansas has done something for the negroes, and there is an 
improving public sentiment in favor of doing better for both races. 
West Virginia has six, well distributed and useful. Besides what 
the Claflin, with annual help, is doing so well at Orangeburg, South 
Carolina has this Winthrop Training School, with thirty-four State 
scholarships — one from each of the counties of the State — 
awarded after competitive examinations. Besides this, the School 
is open to pupils from all parts of the State on equal terms. The 
influence of the School is already wide-spread. The large and 
interested attendance upon these exercises shows more than a 
local popularity. 

I had the pleasure to-day of attending the exercises of the 
School, and was gratified to see that under the efficient Superin- 
tendent and the excellent teachers, the design of the School, to 
prepare young women as teachers, by training them in methods 
of teaching and school management, was carried out with fidelity 
and success. My only regret was that the State had not, rightly 
and wisely, extended the privileges of the School to both sexes. 
The intelligence of the young ladies, their deportment, enthusiasm, 
and evident basis of a preceding " good education," were matters 
of commendation and pleasure. For the first time, South Carolina 
has made an appropriation specially for the higher education of 
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girls. Much has been done, and wisely, for the advanced instruc- 
tion of boys. This experiment rests upon you [addressing the 
pupils in front of the stage] for its vindication. You can demon- 
strate its necessity and wisdom and give it practical success. 
When you go forth as professional teachers, you can, you must, 
elevate teaching as an art and a science, and make full proof of 
your holy ministry. You can, also, correct a false and vicious 
standard which has been set up by some popular and expensive 
schools for the education of your sex. In much of what is called 
" female education," the thoughtful friend of woman's rights and 
capabilities will find what awakens deepest sorrow. Be it your 
high privilege and duty to place the education of girls, for thor- 
oughness, for system, for utility, for adaptedness to the claims of 
the family, of churches, of society, and of the State upon women, 
upon such a plane that all sneers as to woman's inferiority will be 
suppressed, and all right-thinking people will see that this School 
is a public blessing, and that the women moulded by your hearts 
and cultured minds are the peers of any in the land for all that 
constitutes modesty, true beauty, mental and moral worth, and 
womanly character. 

The work to be done is a noble and inspiring incentive to dili- 
gence, to high resolve, to grand attainments. He whose name 
this school bears may well be a mirror in which the young may 
dress themselves. Eighty years have not dimmed his intellect 
nor stinted his variety. Well rounded in all that constitutes an 
American citizen, a scholar, a philanthropist, a statesman, a 
Christian gentleman, to be worthy of association with his name 
should be a guerdon to shield from evil and an incentive to arouse 
the best potencies of manhood and womanhood. Mr. Peabody, 
in his letter making his first gift, speaks of Mr. Winthrop as his 
" distinguished and valued friend, to whom I am so much indebted 
for cordial sympathy, careful consideration, and wise counsel in 
this matter." In one of his addresses introductory to the session 
of the Board, Mr. Winthrop gives a thrilling account of Mr. 
Peabody's visit to himself in Brookline, when he disclosed his 
grand purpose. Pardon the weakness, when I confess that I sat 
in the same chair, under the same portrait, in the same hall, and 
felt a glow of grateful joy that the South had been honored and 
blessed by such a benefactor and such a counsellor. 

The special object of Peabody hope and pride is the Peabody 
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Norma] College at Nashville, in which every constituent Slate has 
representatives. The graduates are in high places, making full 
proof of their ministry ; and under the accurate scholarship and 
broad views and noble ambition of the President, the College bids 
fair to be, and should be, the leading Normal College of the Union. 
Since its organization there have been taught 2,130 students, 81 
of whom were from South Carolina. Its present enrolment is 2S0. 

IV. The emancipation of the negroes was the most wonderful 
social and politico-economical revolution of modern times. Sharp 
and bitter as are and will be the contentions in reference to the 
status, social and civil, of the negroes, portentous as are some of 
the questions which complicate the resulting problem, it is one of 
the marvels of this age that acquiescence in, and even rejoicing 
over, emancipation are so universal Whatever divergences of 
opinion there may be as to the many-sided phases of the negro 
question, I make bold to affirm that there is not a sane man or 
woman in the late slaveholding States, who expects or desires, or 
who would not resist, the re -enslavement of the freedmen. Follow- 
ing too close on the heels of emancipation came citizenship and 
the Pandora's box of suffrage. These, to say nothing of the higher 
obligations of humanity and Christianity, necessitated their educa- 
tion. With sagacious patriotism, with a prescience born of much 
study of man and of our institutions, Mr. Peabody required that 
the benefits of his gift should be " distributed among the entire 
population, without other distinction than their needs and the 
opportunities of usefulness to them." Mr. Peabody was alike free 
from bigotry or fanaticism or prejudice. Requiring the inclusion 
of the entire population, he would not interfere with State laws nor 
break down social barriers. The Fund has faithfully executed his 
broad wishes, his catholic benevolence. If we act on the assump- 
tion that the negro is a man, with moral and individual account- 
ability, and a citizen, with all the rights and duties of that relation- 
ship, education becomes a logical and imperative consequent. 
Everywhere the negroes have shared in the distribution of our 
income according to Mr. Peabody's wishes- Everywhere, before 
legislatures and public assemblies, the General Agents have 
advocated the claim of the freedmen to education by the State. 
Patience has been urged, and hopefulness, because the accumu- 
lated effects of so many centuries of ignorance and barbarism 
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and slavery upon mind and character are not easily removed, 
nor can traditions and habits be spirited away by legislative 
enactments or ecclesiastical deliverances. 

In the discharge of this service I have nothing to do with 
certain aspects of the negro problem, which are of the greatest 
importance and gravity and of the greatest difficulty. These 
cannot be adjusted by stupid demagogism or selfish charlatan- 
ism or ineducable ignorance or conceited fanaticism. They may 
well elicit the wisest statesmanship and the broadest philanthropy. 
Philosophy, history, and Christianity must contribute their lessons 
of experience, while intellect, pure and untrammelled, applies eter- 
nal verities to living practical questions. In Australia a similar 
problem, but less complicated and urgent, is thrusting itself forward 
for discussion. In many districts there the colored races out- 
number the whites. Shall the Australians share the control of the 
legislation and policy of their country with races which inherit 
neither their ethical nor their political traditions ? Such questions 
are forbidden on this occasion. Whatever evils may grow out of 
two races, differing in color and immemorial antecedents, coequals 
in civil rights, occupying the same territory, Jews and Samaritans 
in their social exclusiveness and in non-fellowship in ecclesiastical, 
educational, and industrial affairs, these evils can only be aggra- 
vated by stereotyping one of the races in ignorance, superstition, 
and thriftlessness. The pathway may be dark, but on the first step 
ahead there is light. There is only one infallible rule, one unim- 
pugnable standard, for States, communities, men. Do right It 
was a noble adage of Burke : " Despise popularity, do your duty 
to the utmost of your ability, win the approval of your own con- 
science, and leave the consequences to God." Fiske, speaking of 
the " peculiar kind of moral cowardice " which seems to be a 
consequence of universal suffrage, — committing, however, a sin- 
gular anachronism, as the incident he relates occurred at another 
time, — represents Washington as closing an immortal speech, in 
the Convention of 1787, with these solemn words: "Let us raise 
a standard to which the wise and the honest can repair ; the event 
is in the hands of God." 

When the history of the Peabody Education Fund shall come to 
be written, not the least useful or memorable chapter will be that 
which discloses what the Founder and Trustees and General Agents 
have accomplished in building up a sound public opinion and 
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Tumidng 3L legislation favorable to the education of the negroes. 
~jl -itsr rapacity to receive education and be improved by it, it is 
mcurrsiliie now for any but an incurable Bourbon to be sceptical. 

li lus and other matters the Fund has striven to be an educa- 
tion iine, a beneficent factor, a great, broad leader, keeping up a 
izcszzzz pressure in the direction of instructed public opinion, and 
Tiricril m. solving all educational problems. 

V. In the same broad conception of the idea of the Fund and 
zt ±e large ends to be attained, as rightly accompanying, as cause 
izti consequence of, the main object, the Fund has regarded the 
csraesimg of the union of the States, the restoration of perfect 
felcwship and fraternity, as a purpose never to be lost sight of by 
a=T of its agencies or actions. Changes in the opinions and 
positions of the States in the past, showing that disloyalty under 
scr posed provocations and grievances is not peculiar to any sec- 
do n. should teach us that discontent is the natural outcome of real 
or jincied wrongs, and that it should be the object of men and 
parties and sections to cultivate a generous patriotism and work 
frc the welfare and honor of all parts of the Union. Mr. Peabody 
was a decided, outspoken friend of the North in the then recent 
strangle, and had no sympathy with slavery and secession ; but in all 
his utterances in connection with his gift there ran as a golden thread, 
Jinking and burnishing, the most fervent, soul-subduing patriotism. 
The exact words which accompanied his second great donation, 
as in the presence of the Trustees he placed the securities in the 
hands of the Chairman, were : " This I give to the suffering South 
for the good of the whole country." There is something touching, 
beautiful assimilating, in his love of, and devotion to, this country. 
Such expressions as " beloved and common country," "attachment 
to my native land," " our great country," " the whole of our dear 
country which I have loved so well, but never so much as in my 
declining years," occur constantly ; and the prayer in connection 
with what he had so modestly done was that his gift might " prove 
4 permanent and lasting boon to the whole country, and that God 
wvKikl grant it a future as happy and noble in the intelligence and 
\ irtue of its citizens as it will be glorious in unexampled power and 
piosperitv." Amen and amen. At the banquet in 1867, in reply 
to the toast to himself, he spoke of the presence of the distinguished 
wioft of the nation, both North and South, " whose happy union and 
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pleasant intercourse is an omen of the brighter day which is soon 
to dawn on our beloved country," and then gave the sentiment : 
" Our country, our whole country, — its Chief Magistrate, its Con- 
gress, its Army and Navy, and the Commanders of both who are 
here with us this evening.' ' The organization of the Board " and 
the whole spirit of its Founder " initiated " an era of good feeling ; " 
for the gift — I quote from Mr. Winthrop — " was the earliest mani- 
festation of a spirit of reconciliation toward those from whom we 
had been so unhappily alienated and against whom we of the 
North had been so recently arrayed in arms." 

VI. Purposely, in connection with this Memorial, I enrich what 
I say by quotations from Mr. Winthrop : " Thousands and thou- 
sands of young children of every class of the population in the 
Southern and Southwestern States will have substantial cause to 
bless his name as their greatest benefactor." "The last, best, 
largest, noblest, crowning gift for aiding the work of education in 
the desolated States has, above all others, touched and thrilled 
every heart in the land." The South contributed to the Union 
" the character of George Washington ; " the North, " the example 
of George Peabody." Some years ago I ventured to suggest that 
simple gratitude demanded that the Southern States should by 
concurrent action place in the Memorial Hall of the Capitol a 
life-size statue of George Peabody, with appropriate inscription 
and ceremony. As we value his gift and cherish his memory, as 
we look upon our free schools as the basis of prosperity and great- 
ness, as we rejoice in a restored Union and Constitution, as we 
share in all the pride and privileges of American citizenship, and 
regard the Stars and Stripes as the symbol of national unity and 
guaranty of national protection, what more fitting than that, in 
response to such emotions and convictions, a grateful and united 
South should perpetuate in enduring monument her greatest 
benefactor? 

Webster spoke of the days when Massachusetts and South 
Carolina stood together in common sacrifice for liberty and inde- 
pendence. In the Convention of 1787 they were united in an effort 
to form a more perfect Union. Massachusetts was the sixth, 
South Carolina was the eighth, State to ratify. Standing on the 
threshold of the new century of national existence, as augury of 
the fellowship and concord of the future, let South Carolina recall 
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those days of mutual toil, and take the initiative in having erected 
in our Walhalla a statue of one " born in Massachusetts," who 
sought and secured in carrying out his munificent design, first of 
all, the sympathy and co-operation of Winthrop, and who had the 
intensity of patriotism that should be imitated by every true 
American. 

While George Peabody's body was on its way across the Atlantic 
on board the " Monarch," of the British navy, and escorted by an 
American man-of-war, Victor Hugo, then in exile, wrote an elo- 
quent letter, in which he said : " Yes, America has reason to be 
proud of this great citizen of the new world — of this great brother 
of mankind. He was a fortunate man who had felt all the suffer- 
ings of the unfortunate ; a rich man who had endured the hunger 
and the cold of the poor. His place was alongside the Rothschilds, 
but he found a way to exchange it for one alongside of Vincent de 
Paul. Like Jesus Christ, he had a wound in his side ; this wound 
was the misery of others. It was not blood that flowed from this 
wound, but gold that issued from the heart. On this earth there 
are men of hate and there are men of love. Peabody was one of 
these latter. It is on the faces of men like him that we see the 
smile of God." 

At the close of Dr. Curry's oration the benediction was 
pronounced by Rev. W. C. Lindsay. 



TWENTY-NINTH MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 

New York, Oct. 1, 1890. 

The Trustees met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
New York, on October 1 , at 12 o'clock, noon. 

There were present: Mr. Winthrop, the Chair- 
man, and Messrs. Evarts, Whipple, Hayes, Drexel, 
Green, Porter, Morgan, Cleveland, Courtenay, 
Devens, Gibson, Fuller, Henry, and Somerville ; 
and Dr. Curry, the General Agent. 

The records of the last meeting were read and 
accepted, when a prayer was offered by Bishop 
Whipple; after which Mr. Winthrop addressed 
the Board as follows: — 

Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees : — 

I can find but little apology for detaining you this morn- 
ing by any formal address. I could hardly excuse myself, 
however, for not breaking the ice, agreeably to usage, by 
a few introductory remarks. Indeed, our annual pamphlet 
of Proceedings would hardly know itself, after a habit of 
so many years, without a prefatory page or two from the 
Chairman. If I may be pardoned for a playful word, and 
compare small things to great, in the presence of two ex- 
Presidents of the United States and an actual Chief-Justice 
of the Supreme Court, all of whom I am glad to see with 
us, such an omission might almost seem like the opening 
of a session of Congress without any Executive Message. 
And so I proceed. 
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My first privilege is to announce to you the acceptance, 
and the personal presence, of the Hon. William Wirt Henry 
of Virginia, and the Hon. Henderson M. Somerville of 
Alabama, who were elected at our last meeting to fill the 
vacancies created by the resignation of Mr. Stuart and 
General Jackson. You will all unite with me, I am sure, 
in welcoming them as members of our Board. 

My next privilege is to congratulate you, as I heartily do, 
on the signal success of our work during the past year, — 
as it will be abundantly unfolded to you in the Annual 
Report of our devoted and untiring General Agent. You 
will rejoice with me to find ample evidence in that Report 
that an increased, I might almost say an intensified, in- 
terest in the cause of education has been evinced in many 
of the States within the provisions of the Peabody Trust, 
if I may not say absolutely in all of them. 

The field is, indeed, a vast one, and requires, as we must 
all be deeply conscious, far greater aid than we, or our 
valued fellow-workers in the same cause, are able to bring 
to it. The illiteracy in some parts of our land betrayed 
by the last census was appalling, and we can have little 
hope that the new census, now approaching its completion, 
will exhibit less deplorable returns. We almost shrink 
from learning its details. But the public mind both at the 
South and at the North seems to be at length thoroughly 
re-awakened to the old truths which were so well under- 
stood by those who have gone before us, — that the wel- 
fare of our whole country is at stake on the education of 
its children ; that Free Common Schools are essential to 
any worthy or rightful citizenship of our Republic ; that 
illiteracy degrades the dignity of the Elective Franchise, 
and exposes it to unjust manipulation and suppression ; 
that universal suffrage is a farce, and may prove a tragedy, 
without universal instruction ; that ignorance anywhere is 
danger everywhere ; and that the safety of our institutions 
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demands imperatively that every man who has a vote 
should be able to read it and write it and understand it. 
Let these great truths be marked, learned, and inwardly 
digested anew, as they are in the way of being at this 
moment more than ever before, and we may look forward 
with confidence to the census of 1900 to tell us better 
things of the state of education in our country than we 
can honestly boast of at the present hour. 

During the ten years which will have elapsed before the 
census of 1900 is taken, our Peabody Trust may have 
come to an end, and not a few of us who are here to-day 
will have followed so many of our lamented associates to 
the grave ; but the Trust itself, and its munificent founder, 
will still be gratefully remembered, not only as having 
extended the earliest sympathy and succor to our brethren 
who were suffering from the disastrous consequences of 
Civil War, but as having given the first impulse and the 
most effective aid to the Southern States in that great 
cause of universal elementary education which is so in- 
separably identified with the secure enjoyment, if not with 
the continued maintenance, of Free Institutions. 

In looking forward, as I thus do, to a period when this 
Trust shall have been closed, I am glad to feel assured that 
at least one substantial and enduring memorial of our 
noble Founder, and of the work which has been done by 
his Trustees, may, with the blessing of God, outlast us all, 
and may, as we trust, worthily commend the name of 
George Peabody, in company with those of Harvard, and 
Yale, and Bowdoin, and Brown, to the reverence of future 
generations. I need hardly say that I refer to our great 
Normal College at Nashville. 

You will all remember that at our last Annual Meeting, 
on motion of Bishop Whipple, a committee was appointed, 
with ex-President Hayes as its chairman, to visit this Pea- 
body Normal College, and that full powers were given to 
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them, in connection with our General Agent, to act defini- 
tively on the recommendations of our President, Dr. Payne, 
and to provide at once for such improvements as they 
should find necessary or important. 

Nor will it be forgotten, I am sure, that at the same 
meeting, and almost at the same moment, by a most for- 
tunate coincidence, our worthy Treasurer, Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, was enabled, owing to a skilful change of invest- 
ments, to announce, as at our disposal for immediate use, a 
considerably larger income than had been at our command 
for many previous years. 

Nothing could have been more welcome, and nothing 
certainly more opportune, than that increased income of 
no less than #22,000. It has supplied the means of carry- 
ing out and completing without delay the measures which 
were recommended by President Payne and unanimously 
sanctioned by the Visiting Committee. Under their au- 
thority we have departed for the first time since our organ- 
ization from the policy of " buying nothing and building 
nothing," and have caused a Model School-House to be 
erected on the College Campus at Nashville, at a cost to 
our treasury of the round sum of Twelve Thousand Dol- 
lars. That Model School-House will be opened for instruc- 
tion on Monday next. Meantime other improvements 
earnestly called for by our President, and sanctioned by 
the Visiting Committee, have added largely to our expen- 
ditures for this Institution during the past year. 

All these expenditures, however, have been exceptional 
in their amount and character, and are not in the way of 
being repeated during the period contemplated by Mr. 
Peabody for the continuance of his Trust. We cannot, 
therefore, be too thankful that our Treasurer had supplied 
us so happily — I might say so Providentially — with the 
means of accomplishing these most desirable ends without 
infringing on our permanent Fund, and without encroach- 
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ing on our regular and rightful appropriations for other 
Institutions and Institutes in other States. 

Proud as we are, and as we have a right to be, of our 
college at Nashville, and glad as we may well be to render 
it in every way worthy of standing hereafter as the most 
prominent and permanent monument of Mr. Peabody's 
bounty, we are not at liberty to forget, either in our annual 
appropriations or in the ultimate distribution of our Fund, 
that our Letters of Trust look to a wider beneficence than 
can be included in any single Institution in any one State, 
even with that system of Scholarships attached to it, in 
which the other Southern States have so large a share. 

The excellent State Normal Institute of Texas, bearing 
the name of their heroic "Sam Houston," and founded 
through the direct instrumentality of our ever-honored 
first General Agent, Dr. Barnas Sears ; the State Female 
Normal School at Farmville, Virginia ; the prosperous and 
most promising Training School for Young Lady Teachers 
at Columbia, South Carolina, bearing the name of your 
Chairman, in grateful recognition of the inspiration and 
encouragement it had received from the Board over which 
he has the honor to preside ; the various Institutions for 
the colored race at Huntsville and at Hampton, at Orange- 
burg and at Tuskegee ; and the Peabody Normal Institutes, 
both for colored and for white teachers, held in the sum- 
mer months in so many States, under the instructions of 
our General Agent, Dr. Curry, and which have created so 
much of educational interest and enthusiasm among the 
common people gathered in masses to witness them, — 
all these, and still others, cannot fail to be remembered 
by us from year to year, as they have been remembered 
hitherto, and to be the subjects of more or less considera- 
tion at the close of our Trust. 

Meantime the College at Nashville may justly be fore- 
most in our regard, and the leading object of our appropria- 
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tions. The Report of the Visiting Committee will furnish 
you with the results of their investigation and of the wants 
which they ascertained and supplied ; and the excellent 
Letter of President Payne to our General Agent will abun- 
dantly inform you both of its present prosperity and wel- 
fare, and of its hopes and prospects for the future. You 
will rejoice with me in the assurance, contained in that 
Letter, of the entire concurrence and hearty co-operation 
of the State of Tennessee, and of the Boards of Education 
and of the University, in all that has been done, as shown 
by the liberal pecuniary aid with which they have supple- 
mented our various appropriations. 

Tennessee, I need hardly say, has, and must always have, 
by far the largest slake in our Normal College, and by far 
the largest share of the Educational advantages which that 
college already provides, and of which it is designed and 
destined to provide a still ampler measure in future years. 
It may well continue to be the pride of that great central 
State to send forth annually from a cherished Institution, 
on its own soil and at its own capital, so many accom- 
plished teachers for its sister States of the South ; while 
at the same time, and from the same source, it is deriving 
so rich a harvest of benefits and blessings for its own chil- 
dren. Its continued sympathy and support can thus never 
be wanting to an Institution which offers such peculiar 
opportunities and advantages to the young of both sexes 
within its own borders. Of the 359 students in our Nash- 
ville Normal College in May last, 203 — more than half — 
were from Tennessee. Of the 2,485 students who have 
been enrolled in that College during the fifteen years of 
its existence, 1,239 have been from Tennessee, and 1,246, 
only seven more, from all the other States. Our new 
Model School-House will afford additional opportunities 
and facilities to the children who surround it or are nearest 
to it. You will find these and many other interesting and 
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suggestive facts and figures in the Letter of our able and 
accomplished President, Dr. Payne. 

It is, however, in the full and valuable Report of our 
General Agent that the operations of our Trust; Fund, in 
the whole wide field of the Southern States, will be found 
recorded in detail. That Report will be presented to you 
first, as it is certainly first in interest and importance. 
No one, I think, can examine it, as I have had the privilege 
of doing in advance, or can listen to it, as we all presently 
shall do, without being impressed with the untiring dili- 
gence of its author in the discharge of his most responsible 
and laborious duties, nor without being satisfied and grati- 
fied by the amount and value of what has been accom- 
plished by him. His numerous visits to distant States, 
and his earnest and effective Addresses before Legislatures 
and Colleges and Schools, together with the efforts he has 
made and is still making to reform and improve the Sum- 
mer Normal Institutes, will not fail to attract your attention. 
One of his Addresses, which exerted a most seasonable and 
salutary influence in Louisiana, will be found in the Appen- 
dix to these Proceedings, when they shall be published, 
and will reward an attentive reading by all into whose 
hands our Annual pamphlet may fall. 

I may be permitted to express special satisfaction with 
the interest which his Report renewedly exhibits in the 
Institutions and Institutes for the colored race. Nothing 
could be more welcome to us all, I think, than the graceful 
and grateful acknowledgment which he cites from a Letter 
of President Dunton of Claflin University, which is nu- 
merically the largest Institution in the South for the edu- 
cation of negroes. kt Practically," says President Dunton 
in that Letter, " the Annual Appropriation from the Pea- 
body Fund maintains a Normal School for the Colored 
Teachers of South Carolina." 

If there be a Race Problem anywhere, Time and Educa- 
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tion can alone supply its solution. But time without edu- 
cation will only render it the more insoluble. Continued 
ignorance is a remedy for nothing. It is itself the disease, 
to be cured and eradicated. Free Common Schools, with 
Industrial, Agricultural, and Mechanical departments at- 
tached to them, and with all the moral and religious in- 
fluences which can be brought to bear on them without 
infringing on what grand old Roger Williams entitled 
"Soul-freedom," and without giving just occasion for Sec- 
tarian suspicions and jealousies, — these seem to me — for 
I speak only for myself — the great need, if not the one 
and only thing needful, for the countless masses of colored 
children of the South at this moment, and the best pre- 
scription for the Race Problem, if there be such a problem. 

It is now precisely ten years since this Board, under the 
inspiration of a Committee of three of its most eminent 
members, — Mr. Stuart of Virginia, Senator Evarts, and 
the late Chief-Justice Waite, — unanimously made the 
original appeal to Congress for aid in this special work 
of education for the then recently enfranchised negroes. 
Of later years we have taken no part, as a Board, in ad- 
vocating or discussing National Aid, though some of us 
have held fast to our original opinions in favor of it. That 
measure, however, having been disposed of for the present, 
and perhaps finally, by Congress, it only remains for those 
engaged in the cause of Southern Education, and especially 
for the Southern States themselves, to make up for lost 
time, and to proceed all the more vigorously, by judicious 
and generous efforts of their own, to do what they have 
looked in vain for others to help them in doing. The cry 
to Hercules having been unheeded, they must put their 
own shoulders to the wheel, — as, indeed, Dr. Curry's 
Report abundantly shows that they already have done 
and are doing. 

But it is time that the Report of our General Agent 
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should speak for itself, and that what he has witnessed, 
and what he has accomplished, should be described in 
his own way and in his own words. I will therefore call 
on him without further delay. 

Dr. Curry, the General Agent, then read his 
Report as follows: — 



j » ,. 
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REPORT OF HON. J. L. M. CURRY, 

General Agent. 

To the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: 

The present year has been marked by much activity in 
the discussion of educational problems and their correla- 
tives. These are too profound and many-sided to be 
readily exhausted, or brought easily within intelligent 
popular comprehension. The direction of the Bureau of 
Education in Washington by a scholar, broad, thorough, 
philosophical, practical, inspiring ; the energetic manage- 
ment of State systems by officers of experience and ability, 
devoted patriotically to their high duties ; the stimulating 
discussions in national and State associations ; the thought- 
ful editorials in educational and other journals ; the studied 
attempt to divert public-school funds from State to de- 
nominational control, thereby destroying the unity, effec- 
tiveness, and catholicity of our State School systems, — 
have turned in an unusual degree the best thoughts of 
many thinkers to the various phases of educational work. 

It is worthy of mention that those who preside over the 
Peabody Normal College and the Sam Houston Normal 
have made valuable contributions, in scientific and practi- 
cal bearings, to psychology as it bears on the end and 
the methods of education. By a London newspaper it 
has been rather strikingly said that the child, as an object 
of public solicitude, of social obligation the most sacred, is 
an entirely modern discovery. It may not be said that a 
Dark Continent has been uncovered, but undoubtedly there 
has been an increase of study and of valuable information 
on the capabilities and needs of childhood. Christianity 
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and civilization have been strangely slow and derelict in 
considering and providing for the earliest years, in recog- 
nizing that the human race should be " caught young." 
Of late years a vigorous public opinion has been brought 
to bear on the proper order of the development of the 
faculties, on adequate and rational provision for primary 
instruction, and the adaptation of literature to the moral 
and intellectual needs of the young. Your General Agent 
remembers that the first two books he read in his boyhood 
were the " Pilgrim's Progress " and the Voyages of Captain 
Cook. At that day were unknown the thousand publica- 
tions which, in the form of newspaper, magazine, and book, 
command for their preparation the best talent and furnish 
for the youthful mind stores of valuable knowledge con- 
veyed in the most attractive manner. 

The great democratic city of Paris, with all its drawbacks 
and without regard for expense, has given an example in the 
education of children worthy of imitation. In public edu- 
cation she spends ten millions of dollars a year, much of 
which goes in aid of technical and other institutes, — the 
ideal being artistic, scientific, literary, civic, moral, and 
concerning itself not with mere words, but with the things, 
the facts, of the universe. Juvenile Paris is not neglected, 
and the education of children is begun at an early age. In 
the official programme of some of the primary schools is a 
clear recognition of the wide distinction between instruction 
and education, between cramming and drawing out. The 
results of the first years passed at these schools are offi- 
cially stated as " a taste for gymnastics, singing, drawing, 
pictures, stories ; a desire to hear, to see, to imitate, to 
question, to reply ; an ease of attention, combined with 
docility, confidence, and good-humor ; an awakened intelli- 
gence and a mind open to receive good moral impressions." 
It is wisely said that the success of the school is " not to 
be gauged by the amount of knowledge communicated, by 
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the general standard of acquirements, or by the number or 
length of the lessons, but rather by the amount of good 
influences to which the child is subjected, by the pleasure 
that it is caused to take in the school, and by the habits 
of order, cleanliness, politeness, attention, obedience, and 
intellectual activity that it ought to acquire, as it were, in 
play." 

The bracketing of Miss Fawcett with the senior wran- 
gler in the University of Cambridge, following the pre- 
eminence which Mrs. Montagu Butler won three years ago 
in classics, has drawn fresh attention to the higher edu- 
cation of women and to their proper reward after the at- 
tainment of scholarship which would entitle the other 
sex to helpful distinctions. Educational facilities equal in 
every respect to those enjoyed by men should be provided 
for women. The approaches to the treasures of learning 
should not be barred to them. The enormous endow- 
ments in scholarships, fellowships, libraries, museums, lec- 
tures, professorships, which private or denominational or 
public beneficence has so generously created for one sex, 
should in justice be shared by the other. A few colleges, 
where women are educated separately, have won deserved 
rank for substantial work. It must be admitted, on the 
other hand, that many of the " female institutes " are dis- 
proportionately expensive, furnish superficial and limited 
instruction, and make graduation easy and ostentatious. 
The accepted theory seems to be that women do not need, 
or are incapable of, as thorough education as is given to 
men. To remedy obvious defects and give citizens, male 
and female, the equal benefits of facilities and endowments, 
some institutions have thrown their doors open, and invite 
both sexes to the same opportunities and privileges, while 
others, stopping short of equal co-education, seek by means 
of "annexes" or women's departments to compensate for 
inequality and injustice. 
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In the United States the public and official disparage- 
ment of women has not harmonized with the paraded 
equality of our civil institutions. Avoiding all contro- 
verted questions as to woman's public functions in the 
State, suffrage, office-holding, guardianship of children, 
separate property, the hard, uncontested facts, as presented 
by the legislative records of all the States, leave women 
far behind men in educational advantages. Outside the 
public schools, with their contracted courses, comparatively 
little has been done for women, while in the century of our 
life as a people millions have been contributed in support of 
colleges, universities, scientific schools, for men. In many 
States little has been done for women ; in some, nothing. 

In the Peabody Normal College and in the Sam Houston 
Normal both sexes have the same advantages. In the 
former the relative average of scholarship reached by the 
three regular college classes shows for men 86J per cent, 
for women %6\, 

In the detailed account of our work in the States it will 
be seen that in the institutions for negroes, such as Hamp- 
ton, Tuskegee, Claflin, Huntsville, etc., industrial training 
is regarded as of vital importance. These are not techni- 
cal nor specially industrial schools. The manual training 
is subordinate to the literary course, and is intended to pro- 
vide some aid in the domestic arts and to give some useful 
instruction in the nature and use of the fundamental tools 
and in their application to the chief materials used in the 
common industries. Some familiarity with the practical 
operation of this training justifies me in bearing testimony 
to its value as an auxiliary in the regular school education 
and discipline, in cultivating precision, taste, habits of order 
and industry, in dignifying honest toil, in making the 
pupils more provident, productive, self-sustaining, and con- 
servative. The supplemental course of labor is not a sub- 
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stitute for mental training, nor simply to enable the pupils 
to make a living. It helps, however, in both directions ; 
and because of its demonstrated utility there is growing a 
demand for the incorporation of manual training in the 
public schools, for blending elementary instruction of the 
eye and hand in the common-school education. Some of 
the primary schools in Paris combine technical training 
with education usually so-called. In the Charity Commis- 
sioners' Blue Book, published this year in London, is an 
interesting account of the Rue Tournefort primary school, 
from which the following paragraph is condensed : — 

" It is a liberal technical school in the very best sense of the 
word. The career of this school illustrates the innate delight 
which the young mind feels in realities, as distinguished from 
mere vocables, in any pursuit which calls out all its thinking 
power, its ingenuity, its sense of the beautiful. Carpentry, for- 
ging, metal-work, modelling, stone-carving, wood-carving, are the 
handicrafts taught. The school-house inside is literally covered 
from floor to ceiling with the work of the pupils, and the outside 
walls of the house are also covered with specimens of plaster 
casts and objects in clay and wood." 

The Peabody Fund, if faithful to the wishes of its founder, 
must keep prominently in view the value and the obligations 
of American citizenship. Trained intelligence and personal 
integrity are of the very essence of patriotism. One of our 
chiefest social dangers is ignorance, — not ignorance merely 
of reading and writing, but ignorance of the origin, char- 
acter, and ends of our free representative governments, 
and of the enlarged duties of American citizens. Reckless 
agitators, conspirators against the peace and property of 
society, venal and corrupt demagogues, misguided philan- 
thropists and religionists, find greedy listeners and ready 
instruments in the uneducated masses. Suggestions of 
social reform are now as openly and freely discussed as 
political questions. Property, labor, wages, association, 
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industrial- and economic questions, extension and control 
of franchise, institutional environments, are all inseparably 
related to the character and the diffusion of education. 
Frequent quotation has almost solidified into a proverb the 
statement that a free government, with its delicate and 
complicated mechanism, demands unusual intelligence, 
honesty, and patriotism. Nearly seventy-five years ago 
De Tocqueville, the predecessor of Bryce in excellence 
and sagacity as a foreign commentator on American insti- 
tutions, said, as quoted by Bishop Potter in his late Phi 
Beta Kappa address at Harvard : — 

" It would seem as if the rulers of our time sought only to use 
men to make things great. I wish they would try a little more 
to make great men ; that they would set less value upon the 
work, and more upon the workman ; that they would never 
forget that a nation cannot long remain strong when every man 
belonging to it is individually weak ; and that no form or com- 
bination of social polity has yet been devised to make an ener- 
getic people out of a community of pusillanimous and enfeebled 
citizens. " 

The census for 1890 shows an increase of population in 
the States included in the benefactions of the Fund. Only 
general aggregates have been published, and are too meagre 
to allow any certain inferences as bearing on sociology. 
With growing numbers appears in some localities a large 
material prosperity. The mineral development has been 
extraordinary, and the deposits have hardly been touched. 
An intelligent student of physical resources says : — 

" Draw a line from the northwest corner of Alabama southeast 
to Columbus, Georgia ; thence northeast to Alexandria, Virginia ; 
thence northwest to Wheeling ; thence southwest to the starting- 
point : and you have enclosed an area about six hundred miles 
long and two hundred miles wide. The country thus enclosed 
. . . contains a variety of valuable resources not surpassed by 
any equal area within the bounds of civilization. . . . 
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" Within it would tie the great body of the Appalachian coal- 
field, which extends from Pennsylvania to Alabama. It would 
embrace the immense bed of red iron ore running through its 
whole length, and varying from six to sixty feet in thickness ; 
the immense bed of brown ore that skirts the western base of 
the Blue Ridge ; and the vast, but slightly explored deposits of 
magnetic ore which run along its summit and skirt its eastern 
flank. An equal amount of iron ore, lying in such proximity to 
such vast deposits of coal, is found nowhere else in the world. 

" In addition to these there are deposits of gold, silver, copper, 
nickel, tin, zinc, corundum, mica, sulphur, caolin, marbles in end- 
less variety, sandstones, granite, plumbago, diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, sapphires, and other precious stones. A geologist of 
high repute has said that every mineral and metal known to 
civilized man lies within its limits. 

" It holds the great timber-supply of the continent. Its water- 
power is unequalled. Its agricultural resources are a surprise to 
him who studies them. The great limestone valley of the con- 
tinent, called in its northern part the Valley of Virginia, runs 
through it from end to end. Its climate is making it the summer 
health-resort of half the nation." 

This enormous opportunity for growth of population, for 
increased product of mines and factories, this prospective 
wealth, has allured a regular immigration and the influx 
of fabulous capital, which must exert a vast influence on 
the social, political, and industrial condition of this favored 
locality. What may be the effect, requires the strongest 
imagination to conjecture. The investment of foreign 
capital in the mining and manufacturing industries will be- 
come a potent factor in the solution of the ever-recurring 
racial problem. This factor, sagacious, enterprising, con- 
structive, is, perforce and unalterably, committed to stable 
and wise government, — to frugal, industrious, conserva- 
tive, and intelligent citizenship. Agriculture, unfortunately, 
does not keep pace with mining and manufacturing. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of North Carolina shows that 
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two hundred and twenty-nine representative farmers of 
that State lost, during an average year, 1887, three and a 
half per cent on their capital. Professor Walker, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, says that from trust- 
worthy sources we learn " that the average farmer of the 
South buys on credit, mortgaging his crops at exorbitant 
rates of interest, and that he is able neither to let his land 
profitably to tenants, nor to hire efficient help even at high 
prices, nor to work his land himself successfully." But 
whether with prosperous mining and manufacturing, or 
depressed planting and farming, ignorance is an unmixed 
evil ; and capital and labor, the field and the mine, should 
combine to secure universal education through the best 
and the only efficient agency of State systems of free 
schools. 

President Hayes, the Chairman of the Committee to visit 
the Peabody Normal College, and to consider and act on 
certain specific recommendations of President Payne, will 
present a written Report of our visit and action. The An- 
nual Report of Dr. Payne to myself is herewith appended. 
The Trustees must feel the liveliest satisfaction in the 
cheering account of the college, which grows daily and 
deservedly in reputation as in usefulness. The high aims 
and excellence of the institution, its popularity, the pecu- 
liar and exceptional work it does for our constituent States, 
have made imperative an enlargement of the Faculty of 
Instruction. The presence of students from States not 
included in Mr. Peabody's benefaction, the advancing 
standard of admission, the attendance of some graduates 
of other colleges who, not studying with a view to teach- 
ing, would acquire, for nobler and more useful life, a higher 
culture, are gratifying facts, and lift the college from a 
provincial or sectional to a national institution. In his 
opening address a year ago, Dr. Payne thus presented the 
ideal, based on broad, accurate, liberal scholarship: — 
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"The public-school service requires — (i) Educational states- 
manship, or the capacity for general oversight and direction, 
based on a comprehensive knowedge of educational history and 
philosophy ; (2) Men and women who can organize and super- 
vise graded schools in cities and villages; (3) Men and women 
qualified to do a high grade of institute work ; and (4) Teachers 
for isolated country schools. 

"This college should respond to these several needs. In the 
main, State Normal Schools undertake the work last noted, — 
the preparation of teachers for primary instruction ; but provi- 
sion is made in our lower classes for this grade of service. Our 
higher aim is to educate a body of professional teachers who can 
mould educational opinion on a wider scale ; who have gained 
a clearer insight into the complex educational problem, and can 
deal with the vexed questions that are coming to the surface, in 
a spirit of judicial and philosophic fairness ; whose influence is 
not limited to an isolated school, but who affect public educa- 
tion outside of the school-room, and mould public opinion over 
wider areas." 

Some years ago the General Agent asked, argumenta- 
tively and predictively, why the Peabody Normal should 
not be the best Normal in the Union ? Gradually and 
surely it rises to that eminence. This fitting monument 
to Mr. Peabody — not of irresponsive, perishable matter, 
but a living, generative college, promoting patriotism, learn- 
ing, science, virtue — is becoming more fixed in the confi- 
dence of educators, and is regarded by Tennessee as an 
honor and a blessing to the State. The Governor, the 
Legislature, the Judiciary, the Press, the people, seem anx- 
ious to give cheerful co-operation to Trustees and Agent 
and Faculty and students. 

The scholarships awarded to the States continue for two 
years. The vacancies which occur every year are filled on 
competitive examinations ; the questions, for the purpose 
of securing a uniform basis of competition, being for- 
warded by the President to the State Superintendents. 
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To inquiries submitted, the Superintendents have replied 
that — 

In Virginia, for eight vacancies there were sixty-one 
applications. Two students at the college were appointed 
on Dr. Payne's recommendation. Graduates find good 
positions in public schools without difficulty. In Georgia, 
for five vacancies there were about sixty applicants. " If 
I had five hundred graduates from the Peabody Normal 
College to offer to the schools, they would all be engaged 
inside a month." In North Carolina, for three vacancies 
there were about a dozen applications ; but three were 
certified as students at their own charges. In Arkansas, 
for three vacancies there were about forty applicants. 
44 Graduates find ready employment and give satisfaction." 
In Alabama, for four vacancies there are no fewer than fifty 
applicants. The graduates all teach, find ready and lucra- 
tive employment, and do good work. In West Virginia, for 
one vacancy there were six applicants. The graduates find 
ready employment, and make very successful teachers. In 
Texas, for two appointments there were fourteen applicants. 
Two students already in the College received scholarships. 
The graduates find ready employment in good positions. 
In South Carolina for four vacancies there were twenty 
applicants. 

Dissatisfied with the results of the Peabody Institutes, 
thinking that I saw a want of unity, continuity, thorough- 
ness, and adaptedness, I sent to the various Superintend- 
ents a circular advising broader, more systematic and 
continuous instruction. The Superintendents entered 
heartily into the proposed widening of the courses of in- 
struction. While much that was done was tentative, all 
were encouraged to attempt better things along the lines 
suggested. What was accomplished in the different States 
will have appropriate mention. I have again to express 
my regret that the States, with two exceptions, withhold 
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pecuniary aid from these Institutes. They are so valuable 
to teachers who have not had the benefit of normal train- 
ing that I have not felt at liberty to recommend to you to 
make State appropriations the condition precedent to your 
help. Still, I think it important to begin the application 
of the invaluable Peabody rule of helping those who help 
themselves. 

LOUISIANA. 

By invitation I made an address to the Legislature in 
joint session, which was well received and requested for 
publication. On the same day I had the privilege of 
speaking to the students of the University. The finan- 
cial condition, the sparseness of population, the destructive 
overflow of the rivers, and other causes, have prevented as 
much progress in public sentiment, in school legislation 
and improvement as was hoped for. The able Superin- 
tendent, Hon. Jos. A. Breaux, having been appointed to 
the Supreme Bench, the Hon. William H. Jack has become 
his successor. The last session of the Normal School at 
Nachitoches was the most prosperous in its history. The 
total attendance in both departments was two hundred and 
thirty-one, with an increase of ninety-five per cent in the 
Normal classes. There are numerous applications for the 
graduates. A joint committee of the Legislature inspected 
the school and gave just praise to Col. Thomas D. Boyd, 
the president, and his corps of teachers : 

" We must admit that until our visit to this school we never 
had a clear apprehension of the scope and purpose of a Normal 
School, and of its essential part in a comprehensive scheme of 
public education. It is to the common school what West Point 
is to the army. It furnishes a body of skilled instructors, ani- 
mated by the esprit de corps, and communicating enthusiasm 
among all the members of their noble profession. We are fully 
persuaded that without the Normal School we can never have 
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what every good citizen ardently wishes, — a satisfactory system 
of common-school education." 

The General Assembly increased the appropriation for 
the school by #4,000. The president of the school is ex 
officio the Director of the Teachers' Institutes. From his 
report it appears that seven Institutes were held, and were 
attended by two hundred and forty-five teachers. Besides 
those for whom the Institutes were specially intended, there 
was an attendance of from three hundred to one thousand 
citizens upon the regular exercises and the night meetings. 
These last, addressed by the conductors and prominent 
men, awakened an interest in the development of the public 
schools. An incidental effect from the Institutes has been 
the increase of subscribers to educational journals and of 
readers of books of methods. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The State Superintendent, Hon. James H. Rice, makes 
an encouraging Report : — 

" 1. I am happy to be able to state from personal inspection 
of every graded school in South Carolina that there has been a 
very decided development in all points that go to establish their 
usefulness. There is not one that does not have a firmer hold 
on the people than ever before. The teachers are enthusiastic 
and successful, and are rapidly becoming masters of all the 
methods employed in the most advanced communities. Orange- 
burg and Newberry, two of our most progressive towns, have 
adopted the graded system, and are making liberal appropria- 
tions to lay proper foundations. There are to-day only three 
towns of any size in the State outside of this work, and I am 
sure they will soon fall into line. The excellent administration 
of these various schools in the larger towns has stimulated our 
people throughout the State. Teachers and people are thus edu- 
cated into a more vigorous life. The last three years have been 
an era in building school-houses. There are to-day hundreds 
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of convenient and modern houses found in our country com- 
munities. This condition has been largely induced by the 
object-lessons given in the towns aided by your fund. With- 
out its aid, our progress would have been impeded at every step, 
and the school work of the State would have languished. I am 
of the opinion, and I am sure the State Board agree with me, 
that no part of the fund distributed by your Board has done 
more good. We are heartily in sympathy with all plans to 
educate teachers ; but in the formative condition of our public 
mind and of our public schools we are clearly of the opinion 
that the aid extended to our graded schools should not be less- 
ened. Our towns are small, and when they adopt this system 
the first expense is very great. Suitable buildings with proper 
furniture must be provided. This calls for a heavy outlay, and 
the pay of the necessary corps of teachers exhausts all resources. 
The aid of your Board not only tempts these towns to begin, 
but gives substantial aid in the early stages of the school de- 
velopment. After three years, the institution has won its way 
into public confidence, and the people are ready to make every 
sacrifice to carry on this great work.- I would most earnestly 
and emphatically urge upon the Board the vital necessity of 
continuing their aid to the graded schools for a few years 
longer. 

" 2. The Institute work has been quite satisfactory so far as 
we have been able to carry it. We have held several interesting 
County Institutes, aided by the Peabody Fund. These have 
called together many local teachers, and have been conducted 
by good men. 

"The Institute held at Greenville for the State was most 
pleasant and profitable. It was conducted by Prof. E. E. Sheib, 
with a large and able Faculty. The county of Greenville appro- 
priated the two hundred dollars which each county is permitted 
to devote to the holding of County Institutes. The Institute 
was in session two weeks, and grew in interest daily. The effort 
was made to lay the foundations of a course of study which 
would lead year by year to succeeding Institutes. The failure 
of Institute work has come largely from its fragmentary char- 
acter. Able teachers come together, and each one develops 
his own plan. There is no unity of action or thought. It has 
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been my desire to arrange the programme six months, or, bet- 
ter, twelve months, ahead, and place this in the hajids of every 
teacher in the State. Add to this outline, notes with full refer- 
ences to all books illustrating the lines of study to be pursued, 
their place of sale and price. This will enable the teachers to 
go prepared to receive and utilize all instruction. Such Insti- 
tutes should be called ' Schools for Teachers.' This name 
would carry a lesson on its face. This was the aim and spirit 
of this first formal effort. Though largely tentative, it gave us 
good promise of ultimate success. There were about one hun- 
dred and fifty representative teachers present, and there was a 
chorus of approval of the efforts of the conductor, Dr. Sheib, 
and his associates, Professors Witherow, Morrison, and Bailey. 
The effort was made by them to prepare all present for a reg- 
ular course of work to be pursued annually. With such a spirit 
pervading Faculty and teachers, the Institute was, of course, a 
great success. 

"The cause of trouble at Claflin has been removed, and the 
Institution will no doubt be ready for its accustomed valuable 
•work." 

Dr. L. M. Dunton, the able and energetic President of 
Claflin University, thus writes: — 

" I received yesterday the second five hundred dollars appro- 
priated to Claflin University for the scholastic year of 1889 and 
1890. 

"This appropriation enabled us to do two things. First, we 
were enabled to employ a specialist in pedagogics who has 
taught the Normal Department daily and systematically the 
theory and practice of teaching. We still maintain our Night or 
Practice School, and find it an increasing success. 

" Second, we have been enabled for three years to offer free 
rent, free tuition, and free incidentals, together with all of the 
advantages of the Institution for review or advanced work, to 
all of the colored teachers of the State. Many have availed 
themselves of this offer and opportunity, and have spent three 
months here with profit to themselves, and we trust with profit 
to the free-school system of the State. Practically the annual 
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appropriation from the Peabody Fund maintains a Normal 
School for the colored teachers of South Carolina. 

"Our Commencement occurred May 21. Out of about sixty 
graduated, thirty-one were from our Normal department. We 
consider that it was the best class we have ever sent out from 
the institution. 

" We graduated four students sent to us by the Commissioners 
of Education of Charleston, to be prepared for the work of in- 
structors in the public schools of that city. We greatly appre- 
ciate this high recognition, and shall spare no efforts in making 
this one of the very best institutions of its kind in the South. 

"We thank you very kindly for the consideration you have 
shown us in the past. We trust that the school will continue to 
merit your confidence and support." 

Claflin University was founded in 1869. In 1872 it be- 
came the recipient of a portion of the Agricultural Fund. 
With the aid received from several sources it is, numeri- 
cally, the greatest institution in the South for the educa- 
tion of negroes. The Catalogue shows nine hundred and 
two matriculates. Dr. Dunton has been president for 
seven years. Some extracts from an account of the last 
graduation day, published in the " News and Courier/' will 
interest the Trustees. 

"The crowd was orderly and intelligent. The day passed off 
pleasantly. Every one was satisfied and happy. The number 
of graduates was the largest that has ever assembled on the 
Claflin rostrum. It was a bright gathering. It showed progress. 
It was indicative of good work among the colored people of 
the State. The plane of scholarship, as shown by the essays, 
was highly creditable alike to faculty and students. 

"The auditorium was packed from gallery to ground floor, 
and the beautiful campus was the rendezvous for thousands who 
could not gain an entrance to the chapel. 

u Beginning at early dawn, the people of the country thronged 
in procession through the streets of Orangeburg to the grounds* 
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They came in carriages, wagons, or carts, from east, west, north, 
and south. . . . The scene was a picturesque one. There was 
every imaginable conception of serviceable vehicle in the cara- 
van gathered under the pines of Claflin. Some came in great 
style, with a double team and two passengers ; others came on 
the family plan, — a mother, father, and a squad of children in a 
farm wagon with a frisky mule. Every colored person in the 
county, who could come, came to the great celebration. Charles- 
ton, Aiken, Columbia, Summerville, and other places also sent 
strong delegations. Hundreds also came on a special excursion 
from Camden, and many from other points along the line. The 
last excursion arrived about eleven o'clock, when there were at 
least five thousand visitors in Orangeburg. 

" The students come from all parts of the State, and a better 
class of colored families are represented than usual. From the 
number of students, their condition and their work, it would 
seem as if the colored people are taking more than ordinary 
interest in the cause of education. Many parents are making 
great sacrifices to send their children to Claflin, and many of 
the students are in much better circumstances than their pa- 
rents at home. The students lack early home training. They do 
not have access to daily papers, magazines, or books like most 
white children. As a rule, subjects of Importance and interest 
are not discussed in the family circle, and on account of these 
drawbacks the colored student labors under disadvantages. A 
lack of general information is noted by the professor. Their be- 
havior is as a rule very good. . . . There is not, in the knowledge 
of the officials of the institution, a single student who visits a 
bar-room, smokes in the campus or in the streets. As a rule 
the students are in their places during the evening. . . . For 
offences committed against the authorities the student is as- 
signed from one to one hundred hours of work on the farm 
or other departments. 'Demerit hours' has done much to- 
wards beautifying the grounds. The Faculty find that the stu- 
dent would rather work in the afternoon a thousand times than 
have the demerits recorded. Not only does this make the 
students work, but it invariably cures them. 
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" Yale and Harvard boast of their expenses not being over 
$2,000 a session. State universities make $200 or £250 a mini- 
mum expense. A student probably has less expenses at Claflin 
than at any other educational institution in the country. Think 
of it, — all actual expenses for a session covered by $52 ! What 
can be cheaper? This is popular education. The figures 
seem to be hardly credible. Here is the itemized bill for 
a month: Rent, $1 ; incidentals, 50 cents; tuition, 50 cents; 
board, $3.50 ; washing, $1 ; total, $6.50 per month, and $52 
per session. You may think that dormitory rent at $1 and wash- 
ing at $1 is reasonable. But you, as many others, will ask how 
can a living, working being be fed for $3.50 ? Well, it is done at 
Claflin, and here is how it is accomplished. Fifty students club- 
together and get a table at the dining- hall, for which they pay 
no rent. They are not afraid of work, and agree to do all the 
washing, waiting, and setting of tables in turn. A purchasing 
committee is appointed, and they have potatoes, meat, corn, and 
rice at the cheapest market price. The only expense besides 
the food is that of a cook. It seems almost incredible, but the 
students eat substantial meals, and the bill of fare shows what 
they eat." 

The Winthrop Training School at Columbia preserves 
the even tenor of its successful way. A Trustee writes : 
" Our teachers are in demand everywhere. Our work will 
soon outgrow our accommodations ; but we may hope soon 
for largely increased aid from the State. We are the only 
institution now in South Carolina that has no enemies!' 
Professor Johnson, to whose tact and ability the school is 
so largely indebted, says : " All the indications point to a 
larger attendance than ever before, and I feel sure we shall 
get what we want from the next Legislature." The last 
Commencement exercises attracted unusual attention, and 
thirty-one young women were graduated. The school has 
sent out eighty-seven well-prepared teachers in the last 
four years. These graduates are sought after for impor- 
tant positions. The number applying for scholarships is 
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greater than ever before. Many private applications are 
being made. The attendance will exceed that of any pre- 
vious session. In addition to scholarship appropriations, 
it is proposed that the State shall assume entire control, 
and enlarge the institution into a well-appointed Normal 



college. 



NORTH CAROLINA. 



The Report of the Hon. S. M. Finger is so full that no 
labor is left to me beyond quotation. 

" Scholarships. 

" I have had many more applications for scholarships at Nash- 
ville College than I have been able to accommodate. Last 
year, in addition to the fourteen scholarships allowed, we had 
four pupils attending the institution at their own expense. I en- 
courage the best of the applicants, to whom I cannot give schol- 
arships, to spend one year at the institution at their own 
charges, with the hope that thereafter, upon Dr. Payne's recom- 
mendation, they may be able to secure scholarships. The stu- 
dents who come from the college, after having spent two years, 
I find much better equipped as to theory and art of teaching 
than in broad culture. While there are some exceptions, these 
students do not come to the front and occupy the most responsi- 
ble positions in the profession, most of which are held by the 
graduates of our University and colleges. This is very clear 
to mv mind : the more the institution extends and broadens 
its course of instruction, the more it will leave its impress upon 
the education of the South. North Carolina has been sending 
students to Nashville for a number of years. Some of them 
have returned to the State and spent the two years or more in 
the profession of teaching, in accordance with their obligations. 
Others have not. Of course the State has received some bene- 
fit, but it is by no means as marked as I could wish it to be, or 
perhaps as I have a right to expect it to be. I believe that far 
more good could be done if the money allowed North Carolina 
for Normal instruction could be used to foster an institution in 
our midst. 
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" Public Schools. 

"The public schools that have been helped are Asheville, 
Reidsville, and Greensboro. I think they are all now on a 
permanent basis, — made so by taxation by vote. These schools 
all give equal school terms to white and colored. In helping 
them I feel sure that the line of policy indicated by your Board 
has been followed. These schools and others in other cities are 
fine examples of what good public schools can do not only in 
the education at low price of all the people, but also of what 
they can and will do in furnishing well-equipped teachers for 
other schools. In them the very best methods are illustrated. 

" Normal School (Colored). 

" You will notice that the five regular Normal Schools for the 
colored people at Fayetteville, Plymouth, Goldsboro, Salisbury, 
and Franklinton have been helped. These schools get $8,000 
per annum from the State, are taught by colored teachers under 
the control of white Boards of Directors, are in session from 
eight to nine months per annum, and are doing a good work 
in supplying teachers of good character and behavior. 

" The Normal School at Greensboro is a summer school, and 
I think will continue to be worthy of some recognition by your 
Board. 

"County Institutes. 

"We have made for two years an educational campaign, in- 
tended not only to reach the teachers with proper methods, but 
also to inform the people and inspire them to make better and 
more liberal efforts for the education of all the people. The 
State employed Profs. Chas. D. Mclver and E. A. Alderman, 
who, under the direction of the State Superintendent, have con- 
stantly prosecuted this work. By the generosity of your Board 
their work has been supplemented in July and August by the 
services of Profs. M. C. S. Noble, E. P. Moses, J. Y. Joyner, 
Alex. Graham, J. J. Blair, and E. L. Hughes. All these gen- 
tlemen are specially competent, and are hearty friends to liberal 
public education. I am sure the State has been very much 
aroused, opponents have been answered, and a sentiment ere- 
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ated that I believe will result in an increase of the school fund 
by the next General Assembly. 

" Recommendations. 

"A number of our towns are agitating voting taxation for per- 
manent schools. Among these are Shelby, Henderson, Wilson 
[whose school was allowed some years ago to go down under 
what was considered an unfavorable decision of our Supreme 
Court], Fayetteville, and others. I recommend as large appro- 
priation for public schools as possible, and leave the application 
to your judgment from time to time to all such places as will 
vote permanent taxation. 

"Normal Schools (White). 

" For some years we have been trying to establish one or more 
permanent Normal Schools for the whites, with which shall be 
connected a system of efficient County Institutes. Having agi- 
tated this all over the State, through our Institute system as 
above outlined, we now feel confident of success by legislation 
next winter. As a help to this success — an incentive to the 
General Assembly — I recommend an appropriation, as liberal 
as may be, on the ground that something liberal be done by the 
Assembly." 

ALABAMA. 

The Hon. Solomon Palmer, in compliance with a re- 
quest made of him, presents an interesting rtsumt of edu- 
cational affairs. 

"Alabama several years ago established several Normal 
Schools. At present she has four for the training of white 
teachers, and three for colored. The one at Florence, for 
whites, receives from the State $7,500 annually, and had an 
enrolment of three hundred and forty-two. The teachers are 
wide awake and progressive, have the right conception of what 
a Normal School should be, and are doing an invaluable work 
for the cause of education. The one at Troy receives an an- 
nual appropriation of $3,000. Besides the five hundred who 
belong to the city public schools, which are under the general 
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superintendence of the president, there was an enrolment of 
about three hundred. Dr. Eld ridge, the president, has had 
large experience in Normal work in Iowa, and his school has 
done much in supplying teachers trained specially for the 
school-room. The one at Jacksonville receives from the State 
$ 2,500. The enrolment has not been near so large as at Flo- 
rence and Troy, but the teachers are faithful and conscien- 
scious and useful workers. The one at Livingston for female 
pupils receives from the State $2,500. The schools for colored 
are at Tuskegee, Montgomery, and Huntsville. The one at 
Tuskegee, presided over by Prof. B. T. Washington, one of the 
wisest and most successful colored teachers in the South, re- 
ceives $3,000. This school has had phenomenal success and 
growth, and is doing a splendid work for the colored people 
of the State. The one at Huntsville, under Professor Councill, 
a scholarly and able man, is growing in numbers and influence, 
and receives $4,000. The one at Montgomery is under the 
control of that sagacious and indefatigable worker, Prof. W. B. 
Paterson, who has perhaps done as much as any teacher in the 
South to develop and elevate the colored race. This school re- 
ceives annually $7,500 for current expenses, besides the $15,000 
for the erection of suitable buildings, the site having been do- 
nated by the citizens of Montgomery. The enrolment was over 
eight hundred in all departments. The industrial feature in the 
colored schools is proving a most valuable adjunct to Normal 
training. 

" It will thus be seen that the State appropriates $15,500 for 
white, and $14,500 for colored Normal Schools, which are the 
crowning feature in our public-school system, and doing more, 
in connection with the Institutes, to elevate and make more 
efficient the system than any other agency." 

Institutes for white teachers were held at Florence and 
Troy, the presidents of the schools conducting them in 
accordance with the suggestions of the circular to which 
reference has been made. Institutes for negro teachers 
were held in north Alabama, in Montgomery, and other 
places in " the black belt," with good attendance and 
marked interest. 
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"And now, in concluding this, doubtless my last, official Re- 
port to you, allow me to say that during the six years of my ad- 
ministration I have watched with much solicitude the progress 
of popular education, and can truthfully say that much more 
interest is felt to-day than ever before by the great body of our 
people in the education of the children of both races. The last 
Legislature, after your earnest and cogent address, with great 
unanimity increased the annual appropriation $100,000, and not 
a newspaper nor person has criticised the action. Our schools 
are better attended, our teachers better qualified, and conse- 
quently doing better work, and our people generally are taking 
more interest in the education of their children than ever 
before." 

The Superintendent, in modestly keeping back his own 
effective agency in the work of progress, and ascribing it 
mainly to Normal Schools and Institutes, adds, — 

" I am not unmindful of the valuable and most timely aid 
rendered by yourself and your Honorable Board in enabling us 
to bring about this desirable state of things. Those deeply 
concerned for the educational advance of Alabama will ever 
remember the noble philanthropy of George Peabody in the 
time of our poverty and need." 



GEORGIA. 

From various letters of the Hon. J. S. Hook, State 
School Commissioner, I have drawn expressions and opin- 
ions which present an account of what has been done in 
the State of Georgia by the aid of the Peabody Fund. 

" It rejoices me to tell you that the people are holding what 
they call 'educational mass meetings/ The crowds are large, 
and the people as enthusiastic as they used to be at our old- 
time political mass-meetings. I have never seen more enthu- 
siasm on any subject anywhere than now prevails on the subject 
of education in many parts of Georgia. I have seen hun- 
dreds of children at these meetings, marching in procession, with 
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banners floating and a band of music at their head, and then 
gathering at the appointed place for hearing the addresses. 
Deep interest was shown on every hand ; and joyous expressions, 
predicting the rapidly coming biighter day for the good old 
State, when all the children should receive the blessings of a 
liberal education, were on every tongue. I see good fruits 
every day springing up all over Georgia from the seed you sowed 
in your patriotic and profound address before our General 
Assembly. That body ordered the publication of many thous- 
ands of copies, and they have been sent all over the State. It 
is indeed cheering to hear the people echoing and voicing the 
sentiments found therein. 

" In my popular addresses I try to impress the same important 
truths. The great trouble thus far has been to get the people 
up to the idea and practice of taxing themselves. In addition 
to your unanswerable argument on this point, I offer in sub- 
stance the following persuasives. This is a different tax in 
some important particulars from any other they have been 
called on to bear. It does not go, as many tax assessments in 
the past have gone, to build up large and powerful corporations 
whose profits go into the pockets of the stockholders, but 
comes back to them in the education of their children, the 
enlightenment of their homes, the advancement of social refine- 
ment and elevation, and the increase of money in their own 
midst ; that this tax really comes back to swell the circulating 
medium in the respective neighborhoods ; that the increase of 
the tax for the poor man was quite small under the recent as- 
sessment upon our ad valorem principle, while it was much 
larger to the rich men and wealthy corporations, whose patriot- 
ism should prevent them from complaining, since they make 
the most of their riches out of the laborers' toil and earnings. 
I find many earnest and warm responses, and I feel very san- 
guine that the next Legislature will aid the cause by an in- 
creased and liberal tax. To get public sentiment all over the 
State aroused, I invited a number of speakers from different 
parts of the State to address the Institute, — editors, farmers, 
doctors, preachers, lawyers, and teachers. I was disappointed 
in regard to the character of some of the addresses, but most 
of them were admirable, and calculated to do much good in 
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awakening and intensifying public sentiment in behalf of educa- 
tional work, and especially Normal instruction. 

44 Two Institutes for colored teachers were held at Milledge- 
ville and Augusta ; but from small attendance and unforeseen 
causes they were not as protracted or profitable as was antici- 
pated. An Institute for white teachers, conducted by Dr. Sheib, 
who had a corps of efficient assistants, was held at Salt Springs. 

"The high commendations this distinguished instructor had 
received from yourself and other competent judges were fully 
justified by the ability and learning he displayed in his lectures 
and instructions for three weeks. All of us had very high 
respect for his character, learning, and ability. The corps 
did excellent work. The method of instruction presented by 
all the teachers, especially by Dr. Sheib, was of the best and 
most improved style, and gave great satisfaction to all the 
teachers present. There were present one hundred and forty- 
eight teachers, who were very attentive to the lectures and in- 
structions, and expressed themselves as highly edified. There 
ought to have been a much larger attendance than this. I issued 
twelve thousand copies of the programmes, and saw that they 
were sent to every county, to be distributed among all the 
teachers. But most of our teachers are poor, and cannot 
stand even the small expense to which I got their attendance 
and stay reduced. The teachers present were earnestly and 
enthusiastically in favor of legislation looking to the establish- 
ment of normal instruction at the expense of the State ; and after 
discussion of several proposed plans the following resolution 
was adopted : — 

'• * Resolved, That a committee be appointed to urge upon the 
next General Assembly the provision by law for County Insti- 
tute instruction, the plan preferred by this body being the ap- 
pointment of four State instructors, who shall receive ample 
salaries from the State treasury, and shall be under the control 
of the State School Commissioner. It shall be the duty of these 
conductors to give their whole time to the work, obtaining in 
the various counties such local voluntary assistance as may be 
available.' 

" Georgia is one of the four or five States in this great Union 
of forty-two States that is without a definite Normal system. She 
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should have a first-class Normal College with first-class instruc- 
tors, and then her educational career will move grandly on, with 
a new inspirational force that will give vital energy to all edu- 
cational work. 

"Altogether the whole session proved a most gratifying 
success. . 

" I am happy to say that next year we shall have a consider- 
able increase of public school fund under the new lease of the 
Western and Atlantic Railroad, which is to continue for twenty- 
nine years from next January. In equity and good conscience 
the whole of that lease money belongs to the educational fund 
of Georgia ; but I fear that we shall have to put up with half of 
it, as heretofore. But we still have another very important re- 
source. An amendment to the Tax Act decreed that all taxes 
arising on all taxable property in excess of $360,000 should go 
to the common schools. The increase in the value of taxable 
property has been astonishing, and with more than $100,000 
already due to the school fund from that source, this year's 
increase in taxable property will give us perhaps not less than 
$150,000 more to go into next year's school apportionment." 

The school fund for 1890 is estimated at $643,420.00 as 
against $490,708.00 for 1889 ; and a late Farmers' Conven- 
tion passed a resolution unanimously calling on the Legis- 
lature to make a new assessment of taxes for the public 
schools. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The Hon. B. S. Morgan reports 17 high schools, 160 
graded schools, 4,724 common schools, 4,655 school-houses, 
258,934 of school age, 187,528 enrolled, 119.990 average 
daily attendance ; 57 Institutes, for which the State appro- 
priated $500.00, with an attendance of 6,213; 6 Normal 
Schools, for which the State gave $29,133, with 840 en- 
rolled pupils and 71 graduates. The total cost of education 
for 1889 was $1,313,701.03, of which the General School 
Fund contributed $300,000, and the District levies the 
remainder. 
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" It may be of interest to you to learn that your suggestions 
in regard to Institute work I have endeavored, so far as practi- 
cable under our school law, to adopt and put in practice. A 
special Institute of two weeks for superintendents, graded and 
high-school teachers, and local Institute instructors is now in 
session at Parkersburg, conducted by Dr. Payne of Nashville 
and Dr. Dunton of Boston. It is designed through Institutes of 
this character to prepare a larger body of teachers to take charge 
of the local Institutes. More effectually than in any other way 
can a gauge be set (or first-class Institute work and the spread of 
right educational doctrines and principles. During the week we 
have held a convention of teachers and school officers to discuss 
the ways and means of increasing the efficiency of the public 
schools. The convention was fairly representative ; the delibera- 
tions were pervaded by an excellent spirit and a determination 
to work for the advancement of popular education." 

TEXAS. 

To the cause of education in this great State it is a 
calamity that the Hon. Oscar H. Cooper, who has been 
twice elected Superintendent, has resigned, to accept the 
more lucrative position of superintendent of the schools of 
Galveston. A graduate of Yale, broadened by study in 
Germany, a practical teacher, a diligent student, a Christian 
gentleman, he brought to his high office superior attain- 
ments, and labored with fidelity and growing success to 
put the public schools of his native State on a high plane 
of efficiency. With its immense territory, its growing 
population, its incalculable educational resources if rightly 
managed, its favorable position for internal greatness and 
influence on a sister republic, Texas should have as Super- 
intendent a citizen of extraordinary ability and fitness. 
Prof. H. Carr Pritchett has been appointed, and is pro- 
nounced "an excellent man in every respect." Having 
been a Professor in the Sam Houston, we have every as- 
surance of his devotion to public schools. The State will 
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be criminal beyond measure if it fail, within the next few 
years, to have an educational system, from free primary 
to university, equal to any in the world. 

For obvious reasons but little of your income is ex- 
pended in Texas. The Sam Houston Normal College, 
which may be called the child of this Fund, continues to 
receive earnest sympathy and substantial assistance. A 
new and large building will soon be completed, at a cost of 
^40,000, and at its formal opening on 23d of September 
the presence of some representative of this Board was 
earnestly desired. In May I visited the college, and to the 
Trustees, Faculty, and students, a stimulating audience, it 
was my happy privilege to convey your best wishes for 
abundant usefulness. Mr. Cooper urges additional help. 
There are indications of an attendance of over four hundred 
pupils, and this will necessitate an increase of teachers. 

"The Sam Houston will become one of the leading Normal 
schools of the country. Its success has been largely due to 
the elevating influence of the General Agents of the Peabody 
Education Fund and the application of this fund to its support. 
The aid has tended to lift the school above merely local influ- 
ence, while it has not caused it to lose touch with all the great 
educational interests of the State." 



VIRGINIA. 

The Hon. John E. Massey writes an excellent account 
of the connection of the Fund with education in his State, 
and I can do no better than adopt his statements and 

language. 

"The attendance at the Female Normal School at Farmville 
was in the Normal department one hundred and forty-three, in 
the model school one hundred and five. The course of study 
embraces academic training for two and a half years, and pro- 
fessional for one year. During the past session every section 
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of the State was represented. The school grows in public favor 
and increases in usefulness. The enrolment in the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute was five hundred and sixty- 
one negroes and one hundred and forty-one Indians. The aim 
of this institution is to prepare teachers for the public schools, 
as well as to make good citizens ; and it is expected that its 
graduates will not only do good work in the class-room, but 
they will also be able to work to advantage on the farm and in 
the shop when not engaged in teaching. Nine tenths of the 
seven hundred and fifty negro graduates, besides many under- 
graduates, are doing good work as teachers, and about three 
fourths have made teaching their life-work. The Virginia 
Normal and Collegiate Institute is doing good service in the 
line of training colored teachers, and the industrial features, 
enlarged by recent action of the authorities of the school, will 
greatly increase the facilities for usefulness. A five- weeks 
summer session was conducted by the Faculty, as required by 
law, and one hundred and fifty-four teachers were enrolled. The 
course of instruction, covering the work of the second year of 
the three years' graded course, was designed specially for the 
benefit of teachers of the public schools, and is well adapted 
to their needs. 

" During the summer three Peabody Institutes for white teach- 
ers and two for colored were held, which were supported, in 
whole or in part, by Peabody funds. At a number of points 
in the State, private Normal and County Institutes were held, 
under the management of local school officers. In devising 
plans for Peabody Institutes this Department endeavored to 
keep in view the suggestions made in your official circulars and 
reports. While the whole number of teachers enrolled — seven 
hundred and ten white and two hundred and sixty-four colored 
— is not as large as that of some previous years, I am gratified 
to report, from careful observation and close inspection, that 
the- character of the work done will compare favorably with that 
of any former year. School officers and Institute instructors 
invariably find many of our teachers deficient in both academic 
and professional training ; hence the course of instruction at all 
the Institutes was specially adapted to their needs. 

* I am convinced that the Institute is a necessity in our con- 

'5 
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dition ; that the State should manifest its appreciation of the 
efforts of Peabody Trustees to improve our teachers, by making 
a liberal appropriation to carry on this work, and to broaden it 
and make it more permanent. The importance of the subject 
in our school economy, and the results of the unaided efforts of 
the Peabody Trustees, should convince the General Assembly 
of the imperative need of prompt response to the appeal which 
will be made by this Department in behalf of this interest. 

" It may not be out of place, in recording the friendly rela- 
tions of the Peabody Fund to, and in contemplating its influence 
upon public education in, the South, to furnish the following 
statement : — 

"In 1872 there were 3,695 public schools in Virginia, in 
which 3,853 teachers were employed ; the average length of the 
term was 5.72 months; the total enrolment of pupils was 
166,377, an d tne average daily attendance, 95,488 ; the number 
of school-houses owned by districts was 504 ; the whole amount 
paid for teachers' wages was about $600,000 ; the whole amount 
expended for public free-school purposes was $993,318.59; the 
estimated value of school property owned by districts was 
$387,672. 

" Compare the preceding with the following statistics for the 
school year which closed July 31, 1889: 7,410 schools; 7,423 
teachers ; average length of school term, 5.96 months ; total en- 
rolment of pupils, 336,948 ; average daily attendance, 195,525 ; 
school-houses owned by districts, 4,856 ; whole amount paid 
for teachers' wages, $1,226,838.32 ; whole amount expended for 
public free-school purposes, $1,620,808.92 ; estimated value of 
school property owned by districts, $2,208,114.73. 

"These figures indicate — as far as figures can — the growth 
of the system. If they measure the material, they do not 
measure the moral support accorded this great public enterprise. 
Gratifying indeed to the Trustees must be the reflection that 
Mr. Peabody's benefaction has given a decided trend to educa- 
tional movements, and has been an important instrumentality in 
organizing and equipping State systems of free schools." 
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TENNESSEE. 

Institutes were held in. this State, but up to the day of 
the going to press of this Report no account of them had 
been received from the Superintendent. 

ARKANSAS. 

Hon. Wm. E. Thompson, regretting his inability to make 
a full report, because of the delay of some of the conduc- 
tors to send in an account of their work, says: — 

" During the summer we held twenty-five Institutes for white 
teachers, and eight for the colored, throughout fifteen judicial 
districts, as required by law. The liberal appropriation from 
your Fund has enabled me to double the number, and hold 
eight exclusively for colored teachers, finding that more effi- 
cient work could be accomplished by separate Institutes. I do 
not believe a better investment of the amount could have been 
made to improve the standard of our common-school teachers. 
It is gratifying to observe the general demand for a better class 
of teachers." 

Resolutions approving the work and commending the 
Superintendent for the impetus he had given to education 
were passed in nearly all the counties. 

" Within the last five years a decided increase has been made 
in the Institutes, and now each of the seventy-five counties 
holds one or more, resulting in the improvement of teachers and 
citizens. The free-school system is growing steadily in pros- 
perity and popularity. No distinction is made between whites 
and blacks ; equal privileges are accorded to both races. The 
increase of revenue exceeds the increase of population, and the 
enrolment also steadily increases ; but the failure of over one 
third of the districts to give the number of children attending 
school makes a wrong impression. For 1882 the school revenue 
was $502,456.48. For the year ending 30 June, 1890, the re- 
venue received was $1,433,666.87. White children, 297,665; 
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colored, 106,300. Pupils enrolled, white, 159,770 ; colored, 
56,382. The increase of revenue is the result of the local tax, 
and not the increase of taxable property. In giving these sta- 
tistics of progress during the last eight years I wish to assure 
you that a most important factor in producing these results has 

been the aid donated by the Peabody Education Fund 

"This being the last Report I shall make to you, please 
accept my personal thanks for the many courtesies you have so 
kindly extended to me in our official relations. Permit me to 
thank the Trustees for the generous aid given our State, and to 
assure them of the appreciation of its value by both teachers 
and citizens who are true friends of education." 



Distribution of Income since Oct. 1, 1889. 

Alabama. 

Scholarships $2,425 

Normal Schools 3,850 

Public Schools 700 

Teachers' Institutes i>35° 

Arkansas. 

Scholarships . • . • $2,000 

Institutes • 2,000 

Georgia. 

Scholarships $2,835 

Public Schools 300 

Institutes i>5°o 

Louisiana. 

Scholarships $1,565 

Normal School 3,000 

Institutes 1,500 

North Carolina. 

Scholarships $2,800 

Normal Schools 675 

Public Schools 1,750 

Institutes M7o 



$8,325 



4,000 



4,635 



6,065 



6,695 

$29,720 
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Brought forward $29,720.00 

South Carolina. 

Scholarships $2,005.00 

Public Schools 3,408.13 

Claflin 1,000.00 

Winthrop Training School 2,ood.oo 

Institutes 1,033.87 

9>447-<>o 

Tennessee. 

Scholarships $2,725.00 

Institutes 1,000.00 

3,725.00 

Peabody Normal College. 

Salaries $12,600.00 

Building for Model School 12,000.00 

Library 1,400.00 

26,000.00 

Texas. 

Scholarships $1,800.00 

Sam Houston Normal 4,300.00 

A. D. Mayo 200.00 

6,300.00 

Virginia. 

Scholarships $2,695.00 

Normal Schools 2,500.00 

Schools 400.00 

Institutes . . . • • 1,700.00 

7,295-co 

West Virginia. 

Scholarships $1,600.00 

Institutes 2,600.00 

Normal Schools 800.00 

5,000.00 

Total $87,487.00 

J. L. M. CURRY, 

General Agent. 
Richmond, Va., Sept. 30, 1890. 
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Dr. Curry also presented Chancellor Payne's 
Report, which is printed in the Appendix. 

On motion of Chief-Justice Fuller, it was voted 
that the sum of $500 be allowed, in accordance 
with the suggestion of Chancellor Payne, for the 
payment of increased salaries to two teachers at 
the Peabody Normal College. 

Ex-President Hayes made the following Report, 
which was duly accepted : — 

At the last Annual Meeting a Committee of five, in con- 
nection with the General Agent, was appointed to visit 
the Peabody Normal College, and was empowered to con- 
sider and act upon the recommendations which had been 
made by Chancellor Payne. All the Committee met, by 
agreement, in Nashville, on the 21st and 22d of November, 
except General Gibson, who was arrested, on his journey, 
by a telegram summoning him to imperative duties in the 
Senate. The Committee, therefore, to their sincere regret, 
were deprived of the valuable services of their colleague. 

The Committee visited the College, inspected the buil- 
dings, were presented to the Faculty and the Students, and 
had a full consultation with Dr. Payne in reference to his 
recommendations and suggestions. It may not be im- 
proper to state that the Press, the official authorities, and 
the general public manifested much interest in the visit of 
the Committee and in the College, and that the citizens 
honored us with a banquet. It needs hardly be said that 
the Committee had their opinions of the merits of the 
Institution and of the great work it is accomplishing 
fully confirmed and strengthened. Dr. Payne has a high 
ideal of what the College should be, and it gives us much 
satisfaction to report to the Trustees that what we observed 
and learned from authentic sources left in our minds no 
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doubt of his gradual approach to what he has purposed 
to reach. 

It was by the Committee — 

1. Voted, That a sum, not exceeding $1,500, be placed in 
the hands of President Payne to provide instruction in 
American History and Civics, in Mineralogy, and in Moral 
Philosophy, and that the Instructors be appointed by Presi- 
dent Payne in connection with the General Agent. 

2. Voted, That a sum, not exceeding #1,200, be placed in 
the hands of President Payne for paying the salary of a 
secretary and book-keeper. 

3. Voted, That a sum, not exceeding $12,000, be appro- 
priated for the erection, within the College grounds, of a 
building for a Model School ; and that a sum, not exceed- 
ing #1,200, be appropriated for the payment of the salary 
of a teacher to be appointed by President Payne in connec- 
tion with the General Agent. 

4. Voted, That the sum of $1,400 be appropriated for the 
purchase of books and periodicals for the College Library. 

5. Voted, That these several appropriations be drawn by 
the General Agent in the usual way. 

The action of the Committee has been already spread over 
the official record ; but to avoid misapprehension it needs to 
be stated that as the appropriations for the Library and for 
the erection of the Model School Building which by the 
Trustees of the University of Nashville has been called the 
Winthrop Model School, were exceptional, and in order 
to meet a present exigency, the Committee are of opinion 
that they should not be regarded as a departure from the 
uniform policy of the Board, adverse to the purchase of, or 
investments in, property for schools. 

By reference to the Annual Report of the General Agent 
and the Report of Dr. Payne to him, presented at this ses- 
sion, the Trustees will see that the action of the Commit- 
tee, practically (by the authority conferred) the action of 
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the Board, has been carried out, greatly to the physical 
relief of the overworked President and to the improvement 
of the College. The Committee can congratulate the Trus- 
tees and the immediate beneficiaries of the Fund upon the 
wonderful success which has marked* the brief history of 
the College and upon the rapidity with which, under the 
able and sagacious management of the President and the 
cheerful co-operation of the Faculty and the Home Boards, 
it has taken its conceded rank among the best Normal Col- 
leges of the country. It certainly is on the threshold of a 
great and noble future. If the Trust, since its institution, 
had accomplished no other good, the Peabody Normal Col- 
lege would vindicate the wisdom and beneficence of its 
Founder. 

RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 
H. B. WHIPPLE, 
SAMUEL A. GREEN, 

JAS. D. PORTER, 

Committee. 
October i, 189a 

Mr. Morgan, the Treasurer, made his Report as 
follows : — 

The Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: — 

In my Report submitted at the meeting of the Trustees, 
October, 1889, I stated there was a balance of principal of 
$75, 000 payable on the due execution of a bond and mort- 
gage for a loan on property which had been accepted. 

The payment of that sum, subsequently made in con- 
formity, completed the re-investment of the principal de- 
rived from — 
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$1,351,000 U. S. 4% Registered Consols, sold, netting $1,718,202.93 
$82,000 U. S. 6% Registered Currency Bonds sold . 105,902.74 

$1,824,105.67 
Second Mortgage Bonds, Syracuse, Binghamton, and 

New York R. R. Co., matured 98,000.00 

Cash on deposit withdrawn 1,031.93 

*i,9 2 3, i37.6o 
Less an uninvested balance applied as income . 137.60 

Making .... $1,923,000.00 
In Bonds and Mortgages on approved property in the 

City of New York amounting to the same total . $1,923,000.00 

All done in pursuance of the powers given by the vote 
of the Trustees at their meeting of Oct. 6, 1886, to the 
Finance Committee to consider the question of changing 
some of the investments of the Peabody Education Fund, 
in order that a larger income may be derived therefrom. 

The income derived from the securities held by the 
Trustees, Sept. 30, 1890, per statement annexed, is as 
follows : — 

Bonds and Mortgages, par. . . . $1,923,000 = $91,650 
Other Securities, par 152,200 = 6,168 

$2,075,200 $97,818.00 

It was proposed by an owner whose bonds and mortgages 
for $35,000 and $25,000 respectively, covering two pieces 
of property, were held by the Trustees, to pay $10,000 on 
the first-named mortgage, and to pay off that for $25,000, 
and give in place thereof his bond and mortgage for the 
sum of $35,000, covering certain other property. 

A proposition was also made by an owner whose bond 
and mortgage for $90,000, covering certain property, was 
held by the Trustees, to pay it off, and give in place there- 
of his four bonds and mortgages upon the same property, 
together amounting to $90,000, apportioned upon the four 
pieces of property, giving the bond of another party as 
additional security. 
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On these propositions being submitted to a majority of 
the Finance Committee, they authorized the changes in 
the investments to be made, also authorizing me to execute 
a proper certificate of satisfaction of the mortgages pro- 
posed to be paid off, and to give a proper receipt upon the 
payment of the $10,000, all of which was done; the au- 
thority for this action being given pursuant to a Resolution 
of the Trustees of June 27, 1872, by which it was voted, 
" That the Treasurer, under the direction of the Finance 
Committee, be authorized to execute all necessary releases 
or receipts on the payment of any securities belonging to 
the Trust." 

There is no interest in arrears upon any of the bonds 
and mortgages held by the Trust. 

In closing the first fiscal year after completion of the 
conversion authorized by the Board of Trustees, the Treas- 
urer desires to state that in 1885 the amount of the prin- 
cipal invested was 

$11851,358.26 
To-day the amount of principal invested stands at . . 2,075,175.22 

Showing an increase of 223,816.96 

The income of the Trust in 1885 was $70,871.80 

The income of the Trust to-day is 97,818.00 

Showing an increase of $26,946.20 

J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 

Treasurer. 
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Statement of Securities held by " The Trustees of the Peabody Education 

Fund," September SO, 1890. 



Description of Securities. 



City of Pittsburg 4 per cent Bonds . 
City of Pittsburg 5 per cent Bonds. 

City of Mobile Bonds 

State of Alabama Bonds • • . . 

Bond and Mortgage 
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Ratb 

OF 

Int. 



4 

•Various 
tVarious 



5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

4% 
4% 

4^» 
4% 

4 1 /* 
4% 

4% 

4V2 

4V2 

5 
5 
5 

5 
4% 

4% 

5 

5 



Due, 



1 Jan., 1913 
1 Jan., 1913 
1 Jan., 1906 
1 July, 1906 



21 
21 
21 
21 
8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

«5 
22 

28 

11 

19 

30 

*5 
21 

»7 

2 5 
11 



Feb., 1893 
Feb., 1893 
Feb., 1893 
Feb., 1893 
Mar., 1893 
Oct., 1 89 1 
Dec, 1893 
Dec., 1S93 
Dec, 1893 
Dec, 1893 
Dec, 1893 
Dec, 1893 
Feb., 1894 
Dec, 1893 
Dec, 1893 
Sept., 1893 
Jan., 1894 
Jan., 1894 
Feb., 1894 
Jan., 1894 
April, 1894 
April, 1894 
Oct., 1894 



Par of 
Securi- 
ties. 



130,000 
8,000 

351°°° 
79,200 



$152,200 

20,000 
25,000 
25,000 
20,000 
350,000 
20,000 
25,OCO 
20,000 
20,000 
25,000 
25,000 

35»°°° 
35,000 

40,000 
100,000 

30,000 

75,000 
225,000 

18,000 
350,000 
225,000 
140,000 

75,000 



Principal. 



$2,075,200 



$30,000.00 

8,000.00 

34,975.22 

79,200.00 



$152,175.22 

 90,000.00 

350,000.00 
20,000.00 

150,000.00 



35,000.00 

40,000.00 

100,000.00 

30,000.00 

75,000.00 

225,000.00 

18,000.00 

350,000.00 

225,000.00 

140,000.00 

75,000.00 



**»o75, 175.22 



• Four per cent per annum from Jan. i, 1886, 15 y're. Five per cent per annum from Jan. 1, 1901, 5 y're. 
t Four per cent per annum from July 1, 1886, 10 y'rs. Five per cent per annum from July 1, 1896, 10 y're. 

Inactive. 

464 State of Mississippi (Planters' Bank) 6 per cent Bonds, $1,000 each. 
143 Florida 6 per cent Bonds, of which 21 Bonds are for $1,000 each, and 122 
Bonds are for $14000, or £225 each. 
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The Reports of the Treasurer and the General 
Agent were accepted and ordered to be printed, as 
usual. 

Mr. Morgan's account was referred to Governor 
Porter and Mr. Drexel as an Auditing Commit- 
tee; and to the same Committee was referred the 
account of Dr. Curry, the General Agent 

The subject of the amount of scholarship money 
given to the students of the Normal College at 
Nashville was referred to a Committee consisting 
of Messrs. Courtenay, Gibson, and Somerville. 

An application was received from the Board of 
Education of Florida that the schools of that State 
should again be placed in harmonious relations with 
the work of the Peabody Trustees, whereupon it 
was voted that the whole question connected with 
the bonds issued by the States of Florida and 
Mississippi, now in the possession of the Trustees, 
should be referred to Messrs. Evarts, Gibson, 
Henry, and Courtenay, as a special Committee 
for consideration. 

Mr. Winthrop, the Chairman, read the following 
letter from Governor Fish : — 

Glenclyffe, Garrison's P. O., Putnam County, N. Y., 

Sept. 30, 1890. 

My dear Mr. Winthrop, — I fear that I shall not be with 
you to-morrow at the meeting of the Peabody Trustees. 

Last week I went to the city (the second time that I have 
been more than an hour's drive from my home since I came 
here in May), and returned with a cold, followed by a slight 
indisposition, which I feel compelled not wholly to neglect. 
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Possibly I may in the morning find myself able to venture 
the journey ; but I write to excuse my absence in case that I 
shall not report in person, — in which latter case please present 
my cordial regards to my associate Trustees, and be assured of 
the esteem and friendship of, 

Yours faithfully, 

Hamilton Fish. 
The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D., 

President Trustees Peabody Fund, Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 

Adjourned to Thursday, October 2, at 10 o'clock, 

A* M. 



New York, Oct 2, 189a 

The Trustees met this forenoon agreeably to 
adjournment. 

There were present: Mr. Winthrop, the Chair- 
man, and Messrs. Evarts, Whipple, Hayes, Drexel, 
Green, Porter, Morgan, Courtenay, Gibson, Ful- 
ler, Henry, and Somerville ; and Dr. Curry, the 
General Agent. 

The records of the last meeting were read and 
accepted. 

Governor Porter, for the Auditing Committee, 
reported that the accounts of Mr. Morgan the 
Treasurer, and Dr. Curry the General Agent, 
were found to be correct and properly vouched; 
which Report was accepted. 

Voted, That the Board approve of the changes made in 
the investments of bonds and mortgages reported by the 
Treasurer. 
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Mr. Courtenay, for the Committee to whom was 
referred the matter of fixing the amount of scholar- 
ship money for the students at the Normal College, 
reported that after this year the sum appropriated 
should be one hundred dollars ($100) for each 
scholarship; and with the view of equalizing the 
benefits to the several States, that in each case trav- 
elling expenses be allowed on the basis of three 
cents a mile for travel. The Report was accepted 
and adopted. 

On motion of Chief-Justice Fuller it was 

Resolved, That the question of increasing the scholar- 
ships be referred to the General Agent and the Executive 
Committee, with the suggestion that the same be increased 
to such an extent as the amount available will allow, taking 
into consideration the present facilities for their education 
at the disposal of the College and elsewhere. 

Mr. Evarts, in behalf of the Committee to whom 
were referred the application of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Florida and the question of the Florida and 
Mississippi Bonds, now held by the Treasurer of 
the Peabody Education Fund, asked for further 
time in which to make their Report. 

On motion of Mr. Winthrop, the Chairman, the 
thanks of the Board were given to President Hayes 
and the other members of the Committee appointed 
at the last Annual Meeting to visit the Peabody 
Normal College, for their services. 

On motion of Bishop Whipple, it was 
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Resolved^ That the Chairman be requested to express to 
the Hon. Hamilton Fish the regrets of his associates 
that his health has not allowed him to meet with them this 
year, and their best wishes for his health and happiness. 

On motion of Mr. Morgan, it was 

Resolved, That the Trustees desire to express to their 
venerable and beloved Chairman, Mr. Winthrop, and to 
place on record/ their deep satisfaction at his presence at 
this meeting in continued health, and to express their hope 
that he may long be able to preside over their deliberations. 

The Standing Committees were then appointed 
as follows : — 

Executive Committee : Ex-President Hayes, Hon. James 
D. Porter, Chief-Justice Fuller, Hon. William A. 
Courtenay, Hon. Charles Devens, with the Chairman, 
Mr. Winthrop, ex-officio. 

Finance Committee: Hon. William M. Evarts, Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, Ex-President Cleveland, Anthony J. 
Drexel, Esq., Hon. Randall L. Gibson, with the Treas- 
urer, Mr. Morgan, ex-officio. 

The Chairman was authorized to fill any vacan- 
cies that might occur in these Committees. 

The Hon. J. L. M. Curry was unanimously re- 
chosen General Agent. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was re-elected Treas- 
urer, and a sum not exceeding $750 appropriated 
for clerical assistance. 

The other Officers of last year subject to election 
were re-chosen. 



•.*7*.-*-7 ' 
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It was also voted that the next Meeting of the 
Trustees be held in New York, on the first Wed- 
nesday after the first Monday in October, 189 1, 
with a discretionary authority to the Chairman, 
with the advice and consent of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to make any change of time and place which 
may prove desirable. 

The Annual Meeting of the Trustees was then 
dissolved. 

SAMUEL A. GREEN, 

Secretary. 



APPENDIX. 



PEABODY NORMAL COLLEGE, NASHVILLE. 

7*o M* Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 

General Agent of the Peabody Board of Trust : 

I beg leave to transmit my Report of the condition of the 
Peabody Normal College for the year 1 889-1890. 

For the year just closed, there has been a gain of seventy- 
nine over the attendance for the preceding year, and within two 
years the attendance has somewhat more than doubled, being 
one hundred and seventy-seven in 1888, and three hundred and 
fifty-nine in 1890. As no extraordinary means were employed 
to increase the attendance of students, this gain in numbers may 
doubtless be regarded as an indication of normal growth. It is 
also worthy of note that, within the same period, the attendance 
from Tennessee has increased from sixty-nine to two hundred 
and three. By deducting the number of scholarship students 
(114) from the aggregate enrolment, it appears that non-schol- 
arship students now constitute more than two thirds of the 
attendance. 

During this increase in the number of students, the actual 
teaching force of the College has been increased by two in- 
structors, — one in the department of Pedagogics, and the other 
in that of Rhetoric and Elocution. 

At the last Commencement ninety-four students were gradu- 
ated as follows : Licentiate of instruction, 70 ; Bachelor of Let- 
ters, 2 ; Bachelor of Arts, 18 ; Master of Arts, 4. 

One of the best indications of real progress has been the 

growth of the higher classes. The usual period of residence 

has been two years ; but with a course of study so short as this 

16 
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a student's general academic training must necessarily be very 
incomplete, his professional zeal comparatively slight and un- 
certain. In my administration I have assumed that the main 
purpose of the College is permanently to recruit the teaching 
force of the South, to educate a body of professional teachers 
who will be able to mould in some degree the educational thought 
of the country, and thus to aid in the establishment and main- 
tenance of a sound public-school system. All this requires gen- 
eral scholarship, professional knowledge, and professional zeal, 
which can hardly be brought within the compass of a two years' 
course of study. It is on these grounds that the real power of 
the school lies in its higher classes. 

During the past two years there has been a marked growth 
in the professional spirit of the school, brought about, in the 
main, by a systematic course of instruction in the history, the 
theory, and the art of education. I think it may now be safely 
said that there is no other institution of the kind in this coun- 
try having an actual scheme of professional instruction so com- 
prehensive and of so high a character. It is the rise of this 
professional spirit which has been the larger factor in the 
recruitment of the higher classes of the College. 

In a " Circular of Information," issued rather more than a 
year ago by authority of the General Agent, State Superintend- 
ents are requested, in making scholarship appointments, to give 
preference to students from their respective States who have main- 
tained themselves for one year at the College at their own ex- 
pense, and have there gained a creditable record for scholarship 
and deportment. Some of the more obvious advantages of this 
mode of appointment are the following : — 

i. It secures to the College students of a high grade of quali- 
fications ; for it is evident that a year's record in the school is a 
better test of competence than any ordinary examination can 
possibly be. 

2. It assures to the student a three years' course of training 
instead of two, and thus makes possible a professional course 
of study. 

3. It encourages non-scholarship students to enter the Col- 
lege for at least a year's course of study. 

With two or three exceptions, State Superintendents have acted 
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on this recommendation ; and the result is seen in the larger num- 
ber of superior students found in the A. B. and the A. M. classes. 
The hearty adoption of this policy would greatly promote the 
building up of this school in the lines of its greatest strength and 
usefulness. When the number of non-scholarship students from 
any States has increased to a sufficient extent, I think it will 
be wise to make the scholarship appointments entirely from this 
source ; and it is evident that if students act upon the recom- 
mendation contained in the circular of information, and come 
here with the understanding that their chances for obtaining a 
scholarship will be improved by a year's residence at their own 
cost, the keeping of good faith requires that they should " have 
preferences over all other candidates for a scholarship." 

It will be seen from an examination of the last Annual Cata- 
logue that the course of study for the College has been revised 
and recast. Up to the date of this revision there had been one 
invariable course of study for all students, and this course was 
found to be over-crowded to such an extent as to work a hard- 
ship to all but the brightest of students. From a careful study 
of the situation for three years, it became evident to me that 
students should be allowed to shape their courses of study with 
reference to the kind of educational work which they prefer to 
undertake, and that within these courses there should be some 
mode of relief for the prevailing over-pressure of work. At the 
same time I thought it wise to make provision for the introduc- 
tion of new subjects into our general scheme of instruction, and 
thus to put the College in the way of wholesome expansion and 
growth. 

The main features of the revised course are as follows : 
1. Following his predilection as to studies, and aiming to pre- 
pare himself for a more specific kind of educational work, a 
student may select one of three lines of study : (a) A course 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, giving prominence to 
the ancient languages and mathematics ; (/;) a course leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science, in which precedence is given 
to the physical sciences ; (c) a course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Letters, which omits the ancient languages, but which 
gives prominence to the modern languages and to the study of 
literature and history. 
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2. In each of these courses a certain amount of work is re- 
quired for graduation ; but while the greater part of this is pre* 
scribed in kind, the student may select the remainder according 
to his taste or inclination. The margin for election is small, 
but it gives the pupil some sense of freedom, and allows the 
individual instructors to develop their departments of work by 
offering attractive courses of study. 

A memorable event of the year just closed was an official 
visit to the College by a special committee from the Peabody 
Board of Trust, for the purpose of taking into consideration its 
condition and wants. A formal report of this visit and of its 
outcome will doubtless be made by yourself or by its chairman, 
and it only remains for me to speak of the matters intrusted to 
my supervision. 

Acting in connection with ex-Governor Porter of your Board, 
and with Mr. E. D. Hicks of the University Board, I awarded 
the contract for constructing the proposed model school build- 
ing to Messrs. G. W. Bush & Co., of this city, for the gross sum 
of $13,260.45.* This sum exceeds the amount of the commit- 
tee's appropriation by $1,260.45, and this extra amount will be 
paid by the trustees of the University of Nashville. It is es- 
timated that the cost of furnishing, grading, building, etc., will 
amount to $1,000.00; and this expense will be shared by the 
University Board and the State Board of Education of Tennessee. 
This building is now nearly completed, and will be ready for use 
at the opening of the next College year, on October 1st. It is built 
of pressed brick, with terra-cotta trimmings, two stories in height, 
eighty feet by forty. It contains four large school-rooms, well 
lighted, and furnished with ventilating grates. By means of slid- 
ing doors in the upper hall, the entire second story can be thrown 
into one elegant hall for lecture purposes, reunions, etc. The 
building stands on a commanding site, and is pronounced to 
be one of the most attractive structures in the city. I hope to 
secure photographs of this building for the inspection by the 
Board at the coming annual meeting. As its name implies, my 
purpose in arranging this school is to furnish all the students 
in the College with a model or ideal of what is best and most 
approved in methods of primary instruction, to the end that by 

1 This includes the architect's fee of $631.45. 
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reproducing it, in whole or in part, the general system of ele- 
mentary instruction in the South may be raised in tone and in 
quality. There is an ever-increasing demand on the College 
for teachers competent to do a high quality of primary instruc- 
tion ; but up to the present moment we have had no adequate 
facilities for training this class of teachers. 

For the management of this model school the services of Miss 
Bertha Peirce, of North Attleboro', Mass., who is pronounced by 
competent authorities as having no superior in New England, 
have been secured. 

The membership of this primary school will be drawn from 
families living in the vicinity of the College; and by voluntary 
application a sufficient number of pupils has already been 
secured for the term to open on October 6th. 

The lectureships provided for by the committee were duly 
filled. These courses of lectures were eminently satisfactory 
and useful. They opened new fields of thought to our students, 
and in a marked degree contributed towards making their train- 
ing of the liberal or catholic type. 

I find it impossible to speak in adequate terms of the kind 
and amount of good that has come to the College from the 
appropriations made for the purchase of books. The library 
is now largely patronized, and it is not too much to say that 
the whole intellectual tone of the school has been raised to a 
much higher plane by the reading habit that has now been 
formed. I regard our library, imperfect as it is, as one of the 
most important features in the future development of the school. 
Without it, it would be impossible to educate teachers with those 
scholarly tastes and attainments which are required for real 
service in school-room work. 

It gives me great pleasure to assure you of the hearty good 
will and zealous co-operation of the two local boards in pro- 
moting the prosperity and usefulness of the Normal College. 
The State Board of Education has gone to the very limit of its 
resources in the way of salaries and supplies, and has granted, 
without a dissenting voice or a moment's hesitation, every rea- 
sonable request that I have ever made. As I have before re- 
lated, the Trustees of the University of Nashville have come to 
my relief in the most cheerful and generous spirit, in supplying 
the extra funds needed for the completion and furnishing of the 
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new model school. The only limit to their aid is the limit of 
their resources. 

In various ways and for many years the Alumni Association 
of the University of Nashville had been accumulating funds for 
endowing a chair of Modern Languages ; and by the recent ac- 
tion of this body these funds have now been transferred to the 
Board of Trustees, with the stipulation that the yearly revenue, 
which now amounts to six hundred dollars, shall be used only 
for its original purpose. I think the time has now fully come 
for the establishment of a Chair of Modern Languages in the 
Normal College; and I suggest that the Peabody Board of Trust 
supplement this income from the Alumni fund with a sura suf- 
ficient to pay the salary of a competent professor of modern 
languages. 

At least in this stage of the history of the school I do not 
think it wise to have any fixed scale of salaries, but rather to 
trust, in the main, to the law of supply and demand. In some 
cases the places made vacant by competent teachers receiving 
low salaries can be filled without difficulty, while in other cases 
this would be very difficult, or even impossible. At present I 
think each case should be decided on its own merits. 

If I may be allowed the suggestion, the appropriations for the 
College should stand in the following order of precedence : 

1. Salaries sufficient to secure competent teachers. 

2. An appropriation for the library. 

3. Lectureships. 

4. Scholarships. 

Manifestly it is of much greater importance to have the 
Peabody Normal College equipped with a reasonable number 
of competent teachers, and with such necessary facilities for in- 
struction as books and apparatus, than to secure an addition to 
its number of students ; and if both purposes cannot be pro- 
vided for, it would seem to me by far the wiser policy to dimin- 
ish the scholarship payments, if this be necessary, in order to 
strengthen the school proper. 

Most respectfully submitted to your consideration and that 

of the Board of Trustees. 

William H. Payne, President. 

Peabody Normal College, Nashville, Tenn., 
Aug, 27, 189a 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Richmond, Va., Jan. 1, 1890. 
To State Superintendents of Public Instruction ; — 

For some years pa^t, as State systems of public schools have 
increased in efficiency and revenues, the policy of the Peabody 
Trustees has been to withdraw aid gradually from such schools 
and concentrate it upon the needed work of teacher-training. 
The Peabody Normal College at Nashville, Normal Schools, 
and Teachers' Institutes have furnished proper instrumentalities 
for carrying out the design. 

The last agency has been very useful in reaching existing 
teachers and giving qualifications not obtained in earlier life 
and stimulating them, as well as the teachers whose earlier 
opportunities were better, to advancement in their professional 
work. Useful as Institutes have been, progress in education 
and experience has thrown light upon their defects. There 
has been a lack of uniformity in organization, aims, and work, 
and the results have often been very unsatisfactory. This want 
of success has grown largely out of two causes. (1) Imperfect 
notions of the true aims and ends of Institutes. It seems that 
sometimes they have been conducted in forgetfulness or disre- 
gard of the better preparation of public-school teachers for their 
work. (2) The chief drawback has been the incompetence of 
instructors or conductors. The work of conducting Institutes 
might well be elevated into a profession. One purpose of a 
Peabody Institute, to be kept prominently in view, should be to 
train and instruct a body of men for conducting county and 
other Institutes, and under this designation may be included 
professional Institute instructors and city and county super- 
intendents. Massachusetts and New York have faculties of 
most skilled and experienced teachers to do Institute work. 

Such changes are necessary as will obviate some of the past 
defects and insure greater efficiency. The practical purpose 
should be to acquire familiarity with the best methods of in- 
struction, an acquaintance with the entire course of work to be 
pursued in the various grades during the ensuing year, and 
technical skill in certain arts and disciplines which have found 
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a permanent place in school education. These ends call for 
changes in the organization and conduct of Institutes. The 
nature of the instruction and the greater amount of work to be 
performed demand an extension of the annual session to a term 
not less than three weeks and a course of not less than two 
years. Sequences of study and instruction should be arranged 
and prescribed in accordance with some intelligent and care- 
fully prepared plan. The instability of the Institutes has given 
casualness to their work. To secure continuity the courses of 
instruction should be published and adhered to. This does not 
imply an iron-clad arrangement. Proper flexibility should be 
allowed, so as to conform to exigencies and not unduly restrict 
the individuality and freedom of the teacher. Teachers have 
complained of want of concentration and unity. They have 
said that they are sometimes hurried over the whole field, from 
the kindergarten or primary to the university, and, in conse- 
quence, return home confused, discouraged, disgusted. I may 
suggest that teaching should be largely objective, doing before 
the eyes of the members of the Institute what is advised to be 
done in the schools. The average teacher requires practical 
details. Particular pains should be taken to show that teaching 
rightly done requires the pupil to use his own active powers in 
observing and thinking and judging and describing for himself. 

In every Institute there should be one instructor of superior 
qualifications and large experience in Institute work. He should 
be the conductor by appointment as well as in the sense that his 
professional attainments, his experience, and the high character 
of his work make him a leader and guide in all the instruc- 
tion of the Institute. A few men or women of known compe- 
tence will be needed as assistant instructors, and they should 
submit to the conductor, in advance of the session, a compre- 
hensive outline of the work which they propose to do. 

As the course of study embraces not less than two years, 
the curriculum should furnish ample material for the interval 
between the sessions, so as to stimulate preparation and pro- 
gressive study. 

On the completion of the course, appropriate certificates 
should be given to teachers entitled to them. 

In order to avoid needless repetition, and that the instruction 
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may be progressive and adapted to public-school teachers, I 
venture to suggest that the course shall include, — 

1 st. Methods of the primary grade. 

2d. Methods of other grades. 

3d. Consideration of Psychological and Educational Prin- 
ciples. 

4th. Purpose and Methods of Institutes, General Principles 
of School Supervision, Organization, Management, 
Economy, etc. 

5th. Outline Drawing, Modelling in Sand and Clay, Singing, 
Calisthenics, Construction of Simple Apparatus. These 
may require special classes. . 

While practical results are aimed at, it would be unfortunate 
should the instruction degenerate into a series of drills. Intel- 
ligence is the basis of all skill, and appreciation of the psycholo- 
gical reasons for the preference given to any particular method 
is regarded as essential to good teaching. Educational psychol- 
ogy should run through the entire course, and the teacher, in 
being trained, should comprehend, as far as he can, the psycho- 
logical foundation and the pedagogic value of ever}' study and of 
every lesson and truth. Different subjects serve only as so many- 
illustrations or practical applications of the same principles, and 
in the primary grade more than in any other department of the 
school can be most clearly demonstrated the principles upon 
which rational and progressive instruction is foun.ded. Experi- 
enced teachers will probably demand abstract pedagogics, while 
teachers of lower grades, or beginners, will better appreciate the 
application and illustration of the principles and methods of 
teaching. As the latter are more numerous and are the teachers 
for whose profit the Institutes are at present mainly designed, 
subject-matter illustrative of principles and methods will be 
required to interest them and secure their active co-operation. 
Such work alone will not satisfy the demands of all, and there- 
fore in a two years course the two kinds designated may be 
embraced and be continuous for limited periods. 

The Superintendents will oblige me by including in their Re- 
ports to me such items as (1) time and place of the Institute; 
(2) names and residence of instructors ; (3) whole number in 
attendance ; (4) average daily attendance ; (5) amounts paid in- 
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structors (a) for services, and {b) for board and travelling ex- 
penses ; and (6) any matters of special interest connected with 

Institute work. 

J. L. M. CURRY, 
General Agent of Peabody Education Fund. 

Note. — I have used very freely in this circular the language 
of letters and Reports. 



LETTER OF DR. SHEIB. 

As interpretative of the foregoing circular, and historical 
as well, the Report of Dr. Sheib, Professor of Pedagogy 
in the South Carolina University, and conductor of the 
Institutes in Georgia and South Carolina, is appended : 

" In arranging the work for the Institutes held at Greenville, 
S. C, and at Lithia Springs, Georgia, I endeavored, so far as 
time and opportunity would permit, to put into force the valuable 
suggestions contained in your circular letter, addressed to State 
Superintendents of Education in the South. I hope that a copy 
of that circular may appear in your Annual Report ; for I 
anticipate that the effect of the letter will be a marked one, 
and occasion for referring to it will occur frequently within the 
next years. 

" Unfortunately the instructors intended to do the work at the 
Institutes previously mentioned were not selected by the State 
Superintendents of the respective States till very late in the 
season, — in the case of the Georgia Institute not till some time 
in May ; and the places for holding the meetings were named 
and published even later. 

"A large number of teachers remained ignorant of the inten- 
tion to hold Institutes, or at least the notices reached them only 
after they had made other arrangements for the summer, or 
found it impossible to arrange to meet the expenses of attending. 

" In some cases, at least, instructors were selected without re- 
ference to the work to be done. This could not be avoided 
when the appointment of instructors was postponed till within 
six or seven weeks of the opening of the session. 
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" Except in the instance of a class in physics and construction 
of simple apparatus, and a class in singing, at the Greenville 
(S. C-) Institute, all special classes had to be omitted, — partly 
because of the want of funds to defray expenses, partly because 
of the impossibility of securing the necessary instructors at so 
late a day in the season, and partly because of an overcrowding 
of the programme with work which had been previously arranged 
for. At Lithia Springs a very excellent assistant was found in 
Prof. Carelton Chapman, of Macon, Georgia. Careful prepara- 
tion and adherence to the plans and purposes of the conductor 
resulted in a most admirable presentation of number work, in- 
cluding the second, third, and fourth grades. The work was an 
evidence of intelligence, knowledge of pedagogical principles, 
besides being practical, entering into all of the details of in- 
struction in number in those grades, and giving the attending 
teachers a complete outline of the work to be done by them in 
those grades. 

u This gentleman likewise presented the subject of discipline 
in a very satisfactory way. 

*• Geography, History, English, and work in ungraded schools 
were presented by other instructors. 

"The conductor had no one to assist him in the presentation 
of Primary work, and methods in Primary work. He presented 
the work of the Primary grade, — language, first reading, first 
writing, drawing, and number, besides the subjects of general 
pedagogy and principles of methods, speaking three and four 
times each dav. 

"The attendance at first was poor, but improved in the second 
week. The teachers did not seem to comprehend that in place of 
detached lectures, the Institute would offer continuous courses 
of instruction, and that but little benefit could be derived from 
attending during only a few days. It seems all-important that 
during the interval between now and next summer the teachers 
of the State should be informed that it is necessary that they 
should be present during the entire session of the Institute. 

" However, manv teachers who came with the intention of 
remaining during the first week only, showed their appreciation 
by attending during the entire three weeks. 

"The plan of the Institute and the work done there found a 
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ready response from the teachers; not only did they display 
a most pleasing enthusiasm, but they were very decided in 
expressing the wish that in future years every provision might 
be taken to hold Institutes, in which the suggestions of Dr. 
Curry's circular letter would be carried out 

" I doubt not for a moment that if such a faculty be selected 
as the peculiar nature of the work demands, and if such a faculty 
be appointed early in fall, so that all parts of the work may be 
duly considered, incalculable good may be done in the State of 
Georgia. The teachers for the most part are tired of trivial 
work, and particularly the younger teachers will welcome most 
cordially any work which will be of reai assistance to them in 
their efforts to improve their schools. 

"The gentleman who will shortly assume the position of chief 
executive of the State was a teacher during many years ; and it 
may be expected that he will aid as much as lies in his power in 
improving the efficiency of the schools of Georgia. 

" The Institute at Greenville, S. C., opened two days after the 
close of the session at Lithia Springs, Georgia, The State 
Teachers' Association was in Session at Greenville during three 
days previous to the opening of the Session. The meeting of 
the Association was a remarkable one, and the participation of 
the younger men in the discussions attracted general attention. 
These younger gentlemen are men of culture, interested in their 
work, ambitious, and patriotic. They are prepared to secure a 
more perfect organization of the teachers of the State, believing 
that such organization will aid materially in the advancement of 
the schools. One of the results of this year's meeting of the 
Association is the publication of the f South Carolina Teacher,' 
a teachers' journal which will be at the same time the organ of 
the Association and the Institutes. 

" Another result is the acquisition of a beautiful tract of moun- 
tain land, which is to become the site of the permanent home 
of the Association. This is really a very important step, as the 
high temperatures during July and August make Institute work 
very laborious. This site is about two thousand feet above the 
sea. Buildings will be erected, and the foundation for a South 
Carolina Chautauqua will be laid. Most of the money to defray 
expenses is subscribed in small sums by the teachers. It is 
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believed that the Association and the Institute will meet in this 
new home two years hence, and it is proposed in the meanwhile 
to prepare for a great Institute at some centrally located point, 
like Columbia, next summer. At no time have I seen teachers 
more enthusiastic and more hopeful. With the cordial support 
of the State Superintendent of Education, I am convinced that 
an Institute can be held at Columbia, S. G, superior to any sum- 
mer school ever attempted in the South, and I am equally con- 
fident that it will be attended by from four to five hundred 
teachers during the entire four weeks. If it were possible to 
secure from the Peabody Trustees $1,500 for the State, and if 
of this sum $1,000 could be set apart for the use of this State 
Institute next summer, I am confident that an equal sum may 
be secured from other sources, — a sum sufficient to carry out 
the admirable plan of the circular. 

"The enthusiasm of the teachers, I do not hesitate to say, was 
in a very great manner due to the character of the work sup- 
plied by the Institute. During the two weeks of the session it 
rained nearly every day ; yet punctually at nine o'clock the teach- 
ers were in their places, despite mud .and mire and long dis- 
tances. For six and seven hours each day these teachers 
remained in their places, and during a part of the time of each 
day intervening between the morning and afternoon sessions, 
they met the instructors to discuss with them points touched 
upon during the preceding talks. 

"There were no detached lectures. Most of the subjects 
occupied a space of time daily during the entire two weeks. 
Again it was illustrated that the period of two weeks is insuffi- 
cient. Outlines of the work to be done during an entire year 
cannot be satisfactorily completed in that time, as was made 
evident at Greenville. 

" The course of study included : general pedagogy, genera! 
methods, discipline and methods, and outlines of the Primary 
grade, exclusive of number work, by the conductor of the Insti- 
tute ; physics, construction of simple apparatus, and singing, by 
Professor Witherow ; English (2d, 3d, and 4th grades), number, 
(Primary grade), science (elementary 1st and 2d grades), by 
Prof. Thomas Bailey, Jr ; arithmetic (grades other than 1st and 
2d), history, by Professor Morrison ; modern languages (French 
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and German), by Professor Van Fingarling. The expenses of 
Professors Morrison and Van Fingarling were paid by the 
county of Greenville. 

" In Mr. Bailey the State has a most excellent teacher and a 
gentleman who is likely to contribute much towards the im- 
provement of the schools. His perfect preparation and the 
arrangement of all of his work to meet the wishes of the con- 
ductor did much to bring him into prominence as a most prom- 
ising Institute worker. 

"I have already stated that I have nowhere met more enthu- 
siastic teachers. In look and word they expressed their appre- 
ciation of the work, their determination to introduce what they 
had seen into their own schools, and their intention to attend 
the Institute next year, bringing with them their friends and 
fellow-teachers. Boldly I assert that I have never departed from 
an Institute encouraged as much as when I left Greenville ; and 
the blame will rest with those intrusted with the charge and con- 
duct of the Institutes in the State of South Carolina if those 
Institutes fail to accomplish a great good in the State, — greater 
far than anything similar in the past. 

" But the leading ideas of the latter must be kept before the 
mind, — A maximum of time for each Institute (four weeks if 
possible) ; carefully selected faculties, that shall be appointed 
early in fall ; most thorough preparation ; and early announce- 
ment of time and place for holding the Institutes. If these 
precautions be taken, then in no way can money be invested 
which will be more productive of great blessings to the whole 
South. 

" I thank you, my dear sir, for your constant encouragement 
and for the almost paternal love which you continue to mani- 
fest whenever the helping hand is needed to lift the child and 
through it its country. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED MAY 20, 1890, BEFORE THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF LOUISIANA, BY HON. J. L. M. CURRY, 
GENERAL AGENT OF THE PEABODY EDUCATION 
FUND. 

Senators and Representatives : — 

1. The compliment of the invitation to address the law- 
makers of Louisiana, in joint session here assembled, is prop- 
erly appreciated. I am not so vain as to ascribe it to anything 
personal to myself, notwithstanding the words of eulogy with 
which I have just been introduced by Senator Goldthwaite. 
The honor, growing out of this suspension of public business 
and the meeting of both Senate and House in this hall, is due 
to George Peabody, the South's greatest benefactor. He came 
with benevolent intent and munificent hand in the time of our 
desolation, bankruptcy, and despair, and his sagacious prevision 
saw that material growth should be accompanied by " moral and 
intellectual development," and his generous bounty was directed 
to the stimulation of "good and noble men" to the placing of 
" our great country foremost, not only in power, but in the in- 
telligence and virtue of her citizens." It is fortunate that, day 
by day, stronger convictions of the importance of universal edu- 
cation are taking possession of the public mind. We may learn 
profitable lessons from foreign states which have made more 
progress than we can show in extinguishing illiteracy and in 
developing a complete and well-thought-out system of public 
schools. To the legislator free schools are of paramount im- 
portance. Other questions are local, temporary, and debatable. 
In free schools, every individual, family, and neighborhood has 
a vital concern. They may become the most effective of the 
forces to be set in motion by the law-maker. More than any 
agency ever yet devised, they are applicable to every child and 
community in the commonwealth. 

Germany is said to sacrifice the development of the individual 
man to the perfection of the administration of the social whole. 
A critic responds that America sacrifices the welfare of the social 
whole in order to give an unreasonable margin for individual 
whims and preferences. The essence of democracy, of Chris- 
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tianity, is the exaltation of the individual, his evocation from 
the undistinguishable, irresponsible mass into the clear light and 
separateness of personal freedom and personal duty. Instead 
of arbitrary division into classes with graduated privileges, in- 
stead of conceding to particular families exclusive privileges in 
civil and ecclesiastical affairs, our free representative institutions 
recognize the man in man, do what is just and possible for de- 
veloping potentialities and securing for society all the capabilities 
of the individual soul. Character of the aggregate is determined 
by the units, and the endowments that belong to all are what 
society needs. 

II. Mind differentiates man from the lower animal kingdom, 
and yet is given less perfectly. The child begins on a lower 
plane, and needs training, discipline, development. What it is 
to be, depends on that. A child uneducated becomes a savage. 
Whether the fittest will survive, or should survive, depends first 
on definition of fitness, and secondly on environments. In the 
struggle for mere existence, fitness implies cunning or physical 
strength ; but true fitness includes moral and intellectual quali- 
ties as well as toughness, etc. Our moral and intellectual fac- 
ulties have been developed from nil to their present wonderful 
perfection, but every child begins with undeveloped powers. 
Development is the result of a thousand agencies which we call 
education. 

Take a bee, performing a geometrical wonder, solving some- 
how a beautiful geometrical problem, using wax with absolute 
mathematical economy. The insect started with this architec- 
tural tendency, and the skill has belonged in perfection to the 
insect from the beginning. Only one line in its unvarying his- 
tory; no growth, no progress. 

A child is a lump of inert possibilities. No knowledge, no 
skill, no trend in earliest days, no prophecy. No evolution into 
a good citizen, a legislator, inventor, artist, by a predetermined 
transformation, as from tadpole to frog, caterpillar to butterfly. 
Wonderfully interesting to see the unfoldings. A vast, unex- 
plored continent of psychology, inviting the Stanleys, Maurys, 
Agassizs, Darwins. After unfolding begins, even under adverse 
circumstances, what illimitable progress ! Defeats, obstacles, 
limitations occur, yet what attainments in Bacon, Shakspeare, 
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Napoleon, Bismarck, Gladstone, Morse, Edison, Webster, Cal- 
houn ! Yet these are not transmissible, they are personal, not 
hereditary, and are to be acquired anew, each one for himself. 

No legislation more involves the public weal, the best inter- 
ests of the state, than the education of the people, beginning 
with the primary and culminating in the university. The school 
enlightens and disciplines the mind, but it also trains the will 
into habits of industry and temperance, in the virtues of punc- 
tuality, order, and good behavior. Education is the condition to 
material development, the chief means of prosperity, the best 
assurance of strength, honor, and peace, the best security against 
internal disorders and broils. Adapting education to subtle needs 
of the human mind is no easy task. There is ample room for 
practical sagacity and soundest philosophy of best thinkers, of 
wisest statesmen. The subject has enlisted the best thought, 
and still there is much sciolism, dogmatism, quackery. 

The expenditure by individuals, communities, denominations, 
and States for buildings, furniture, apparatus, teachers, books, 
etc., has been immense. During ten years ending 1887 the public- 
school expenditure increased from $79,000,000 to $112,000,000, 
and eighty-nine per cent of all the money now expended for 
schools comes from self-imposed local and State taxation. Loui- 
siana recognizes the duty and benefit and has imbedded in her 
organic law this mandatory provision: "There shall be free pub- 
lic schools established by the General Assembly throughout the 
State for the education of all the children of the State between 
the ages of six and eighteen years, and the General Assembly 
shall provide for their establishment, maintenance, and support 
by taxation or otherwise." 

The right of every being to completest education a state can 
give, is necessary to his enjoyment of himself. Deprived of edu- 
cation, he has no opportunity to ascertain natural aptitudes or 
to cultivate them. A failure to ascertain, in some systematic 
way, and develop and utilize natural aptitudes for industries or 
special avocations, begets waste, un happiness, poverty. Neither 
poverty nor social prejudices should hamper in choice or prose- 
cution of life-work. The more efficiency education gives to labor, 
the more the time lost in acquiring the education is made up. 
Let every citizen be put in the way of maintaining an honest in- 

17 
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dependence, earning bread by honest toil. The education of a 
human being is necessary for the enjoyment of his society. The 
refined and intellectual can better dispense with aids to culture 
than those less fortunate in natural endowments and artificial 
advantages. Life is not worth living if we are to be surrounded 
by and are incapable of rising above boorish, coarse, vulgar men 
and women. No single thing is more important than intelligent 
and moral companionship. Man does not live by bread alone. 

It is the right of the unborn to be granted an intelligent and 
refined parentage. A consumptive, scrofulous, epileptic person 
should be forbidden to marry ; so also a depraved criminal. 
Children should have secured a parentage physically,- morally, 
and intellectually healthy. 

III. Lord Bacon, speaking of the looseness or negligence 
that hath taken no due regard to the choice of schoolmasters, 
says that the ancient wisdom of the best times did always make 
a just complaint that states were too busy with their laws and 
too negligent in point of education. 

Education must come from without, — primarily from family ; 
but to be a father does not confer nor import ability or willing- 
ness to educate. The greater the need, often the less capacity 
to bestow. 

1. With state aid, universal education is difficult and slow ; 
without, unattainable, impossible. Government exercises extra- 
ordinary functions to protect against yellow fever and flood. 
Why not against ignorance ? Levees are constructed against 
overflow of the rivers, which is not an unmixed evil, for a sedi- 
ment is left which enriches the soil. The overflow is local and 
occasional. The overflow of ignorance is constant, general, per- 
manent -j covers the present and the future ; leaves no fertilizing 
deposit. 

Government schools are the only agency for securing the 
education of all. That is the unexceptional experience of all 
times and countries. 

2. They are the cheapest. The expense of educating ten 
thousand youth is not ten nor five times that of educating one 
thousand. Statistics from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Virginia, 
and other States show an average cost per pupil of from $7 to 
$12. In private schools the tuition per capita is three or ten 
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times as much. It is our duty to break down the enormous 
barriers of expense which make highest education the privilege 
of the wealthy only. If the amount annually expended in 
" female institutes," boarding-schools, academies, etc., could be 
aggregated into one sum, we should be startled at the prodigal- 
ity of means in comparison with the poverty of results. The 
same sum judiciously expended should supply every neighbor- 
hood with a competent teacher. The true policy is to have rich 
and poor equally provided with rudimentary instruction. Here 
are so many minds to be unfolded and so many energies to be 
directed, and this is the problem you are to meet. 1 

3. They are the best. The State should keep a sharp look- 
out, with adequate supervision, for weak points in the system 



1 For information, I append some valuable statistics as to cost of educa- 
tion in public schools. 

Cost of Public Education, Richmond, Va. 



Including High Schools : 

Cost per pupil enrolled 

Cost per pupil in av'rage daily attendance 

Not including High Schools : 

Cost per pupil enrolled 

Cost per pupil in av'rage daily attendance 

Per cent, of School Population : 

Enrolled . . . . 

I n average daily attendance 



Tuition alone. 



White. 



$10.17 
12.42 



99.08 
11.06 



51.6 
42 -3 



Color'd 



$9-27 
ix. 16 



$8.26 
xo.11 



53-6 
44.6 



Both. 



$981 
11-52 

$8.89 
10.65 



525 
43-3 



Total Cost except 

Permanent 

Improvements- 



White. 



$11.88 
1455 



510.79 
13- »3 



Color'd 



$10.98 
13.23 



•997 
12.18 



Both. 



$11.52 
13-59 

$10.60 
12.72 



Cost of tuition per capita for pupils enrolled m the following cities on ac- 
count of "current expenses" — /. e., repairs, salaries, supplies, etc., exclud- 
ing only permanent improvements: Columbia, S. C, $7.79; Macon, Ga., 
$9.06; Atlanta, Ga., $10.60; Richmond, Va., $11.52; New Orleans, La., 
$11.68; Augusta, Ga., $12; Memphis, Tenn., $12.02 ; Houston, Texas, $12.05; 
Charleston, S. C, $13.18; Brooklyn, N. Y., $14.16; Northampton, Mass., 
$14.41; Richmond, Ind., $15,13; St. Louis, Mo., $1 5.40 ; Galveston, Texas, 
$15.63 ; Louisville, Ky., $17 03; Springfield, Mass., $18.16; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
$25; Rochester, N. Y., $26.15; Baltimore, Md., $18.05; Holyoke, Mass., 
$15.02 ; New York city, — $30.11 grammar schools, $15.71 primary schools, 
$9.98 evening schools, $50.89 normal schools, $20.99 training department. 
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both as to cost and efficiency. Education is a connected work, 
and its parts should be so arranged that while each is a whole in 
itself, it should, at the same time, be a part of a still greater 
whole. 
The underlying principles of a state system are — 

a. The State, as a matter of right and duty, enjoins the 
maintenance in every town and school district of a sufficient 
number of schools for the education of every child in the rudi- 
mentary branches, by a proper rate of taxation upon persons 
and property. 

b. These schools should be properly graded. 

c. They should, as to tuition, be absolutely free. 

d. The State should make an authoritative provision for a 
proper and careful supervision of the schools. 

e. The whole educational system should be divorced from 
party politics. 

f. By means of Normal Schools and Teachers' Institutes, or 
such like agencies, teachers should be trained for their work. 

The State provides school-houses and furniture; qualified 
teachers, subjected to careful examinations by competent per- 
sons, with limited license to teach ; systematized courses of 
instruction ; just and equal discipline ; frequent visits and 
inspections. 

Private schools are generally classified very imperfectly, are 
often controlled by wealthy or imperious patrons, by personal 
or family influence, are established for money-making, and 
where they will yield the largest income, and are terribly expen- 
sive. A private teacher will not, cannot, establish his school 
among the ignorant and poor. He is self-appointed. No one 
is responsible for his fitness or good conduct. Of him there is 
no supervision. It is not easy for a teacher to be firm or impar- 
tial in discipline. Public schools are established in all localities, 
and are conducted with reference to the best and least expensive 
methods of education. 

Private schools perish; the State does not die. Through all 
its mutations, revolutions, upheavals in peace and in war, Loui- 
siana has lived. School -systems should be put above the 
haphazards of popular elections and the uncertain whims 
and caprices of a community. 
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IV. General education is a debt due from property to citizens. 
Government can do much for the betterment of economic, moral, 
and social conditions, without attacking the rights of property or 
becoming dangerously paternal. Property has its duties as well 
as rights. Limiting the government strictly to the administration 
of civil and criminal justice is pushed to dangerous extremes 
when it permits parents to choose illiteracy for their children. 
The " maximum of education gives minimum of government and 
maximum of liberty." De Tocqueville said " the greatest des- 
potism is an untaught public sentiment." The Talmud says the 
world is saved by the breath of school-children. 

General education is essential to prosperity ; it is a condition 
to industrial progress ; it has the highest economical value ; it is 
the grand means for developing or increasing natural resources ; 
it is the producer of wealth. Africa is the Dark Continent, with 
its infinite capabilities, because of the gross ignorance of her 
children. Agriculture, manufacturing, mechanic arts, all inter- 
nal improvements, are the creations of intelligence. Contribu- 
tions to human welfare have come from knowledge. Brute force 
is wasteful, unproductive. Cultivated mind subsidizes the forces 
of nature, changes crude materials into useful fabrics, creates 
those arts which sustain and comfort and embellish human life. 

Ignorant, unskilled labor is limited to a few products, pre- 
vents diversification of industries. In the simplest operations 
the mental element is present to a controlling extent. Over the 
most menial, unproductive employments predominates the di- 
recting influence of the mind. Will, motive, judgment, need to 
be put in exercise. Slavery, from an economic standpoint, is 
wholly indefensible. It cursed us with ignorant, thriftless labor ; 
it put a premium on bad cultivation, on deterioration of soil. 
Slaves made no inventions. Beyond ploughing and hoeing and 
rude tillage of tobacco, cotton, rice, sugar, corn, they knew 
nothing. 

An efficient system of common schools is the best possible 
investment for Louisiana. Beneficent nature has been lavish 
towards the State in fertile soil and navigable rivers. In area 
it exceeds Massachusetts, with her granite and ice, six-fold; 
but what a difference! Why? Common schools give the 
answer. 
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Civil society establishes rights of property and makes things 
become property by confirming ownership. Highest kinds of 
property, vested rights, franchises, patents, banks, insurance, 
etc., imply high intelligence in communities. So do corpora- 
tions. In an enlightened community property has a high potency 
of value ; in a barbarous community it is not worth the risks 
incident to possession. Property, being dependent on educa- 
tion, can afford to pay to make education universal. 

V. Every human being has an absolute, indefeasible right 
to an education ; and there is the correlative duty of govern- 
ment to see that the means of education are provided for all. 
Government protects childhood, but childhood has more than 
physical wants. Infanticide is prohibited, but life is not worth 
living unless instruction supervenes. Otherwise, no true life, 
no real manhood. It is a travesty on manhood to make a 
brutal prize-fighter its representative. Education is due from 
government to children. The school is supplementary to family, 
to churches, in the province of education. Society rests upon 
education, in its comprehensive meaning. Man must be edu- 
cated out of, lifted above, animal impulses, — a state of nature, 
— and made to respect social forms, the rights and duties of per- 
sons and of property. Education is to prepare the individual for 
life in social institutions. Crime and ignorance and non-pro- 
ductiveness are antagonistic to society. A child cannot choose 
his parents, his environments ; and the state of which he is to 
be a member should give him an education, "to awaken to 
the consciousness of the higher self that exists within him." 
The first necessity of civilization is a system of universal 
education. 

VI. Education is the only security for our free institutions ; 
an essential condition of personal and civil liberty, of equality 
before the law. The political requirements of the complex, 
correlated governments under which we live, make education in 
public free schools a necessity. With universal, and largely 
ignorant and often corrupt suffrage, representation is a farce. 
We have manhood suffrage. Wyoming has woman suffrage, 
and the Governor of Massachusetts recommends it for that 
State. Only a wise people can govern itself ; an ignorant peo- 
ple must be governed. We must accept the influence of the 
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lowest stratum of population on politics. What we permit our 
neighbor to be, that we set up as the arbiter of our political well- 
being. Ignorance of the voter is an abridgment of the liberty 
of others. His ballot determines more or less our government. 
An enlightened and moral people is the best constitution of a 
state, the best preventive against anarchy and misgovernment. 
Monarchical governments are careful to have the heir to the 
throne well educated. History and common-sense teach that a 
government by the people requires more education, more self- 
restraint, than any other, and that the despotism and cruelty of 
an untutored mob may be more odious and oppressive than the 
despotism of any one man. The school should go before 
the ballot ; otherwise an uninstructed democracy will become 
the facile tool of the demagogue and the villain. Macaulay 
said for every pound you save in education, you will spend 
five in prosecutions, in prisons, in penal settlements. Public 
education is one of the functions of government, and goes along 
with the right to exist. The life or death of the state means 
the intelligence or ignorance of the citizen. 

VII. It is an easy transition to the commonest objection 
and the most formidable difficulty, — the ever-recurring, many- 
sided negro problem. I shall not underrate it ; it cannot be 
magnified. Shutting our eyes, doing nothing, doing wrongly 
and unjustly, will not remove the danger. An old proverb 
says, "Cheating never thrives. ,, Injustice has in it, always 
and everywhere, the seeds of retributive mischief and harm. 
Whatever a State sows, that also will it reap. The negro is 
ignorant, superstitious, non- tax-paying, with centuries of bar- 
barism and slavery behind him. What limitations, race, hered- 
ity, environments, have put upon his intellect, I do not know. 
I do know that he is a free citizen and a voter, and that he is 
capable of progress and of moral accountability. I know also 
that he is a hapless creature of party expediency, a blind tool, a 
transferable cipher, and that by double organic law and the 
supremacy of those remote from and not in sympathy with you, 
you are tethered to him by indissoluble bonds, and that if you 
do not lift him up he will drag you down. 

Emancipation was a great and needed revolution, marred 
in its benefits by giving suffrage to men who, according to 
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those who imposed the boon, were brutalized by slavery. 
Right or wrong, wise or unwise, the act is irrevocable. Morally, 
socially, politically, its influence upon  the white people, upon 
both races, has been deplorable, incalculably vicious. We 
must save ourselves. Passion, prejudice, blind adherence to 
the past, a Micawber spirit, will avail no good. Until near 
the end of the eighteenth century it was the common belief 
that the ancient industrial system was to last indefinitely. In 
a brief interval a marvellous transformation occurred. One of 
the proofs of Caucasian superiority is the readiness with which 
men accustom themselves to social and legal changes, and 
conquer their surroundings. Let us not be impatient or over- 
hopeful. It sometimes requires generations, or centuries, to 
breed high qualities of body, mind, or heart. 

At the risk of repeating what I have for years been saying, 
I must not omit to emphasize that a most important factor in 
the solution of the " negro problem " is industrial education. 
The negro needs to be taught, by line upon line, precept upon 
precept, thrift, economy, looking beyond to-day, self-support, 
accumulation of property, and the application of some skill — 
the rudimentary principles of science — to daily occupations and 
pursuits. The industrial arts, or their basal universal rules, 
can be taught in schools, and must be, if we would enlarge the 
productive capacity of the " laboring classes." Wedded largely 
to the soil, the negro can learn something of improved tillage 
and husbandry, and of mechanical appliances. Those who 
become mechanics in towns or cities can have some manual 
training. Wherever the negro works he should learn to work to 
better advantage and to save. Whatever else he does, whatever 
his conduct on farm, or in shop, or at the polls, it is of impera- 
tive need to expel ignorance and indecency from the home life, 
and to ally inseparably religion and morals. 

The statesman, the legislator, who busies himself exclusively 
about capital and labor, or takes a microscopic view of merely 
material agencies, and leaves out of view a widespread mental 
development, is a blind leader and guilty of egregious folly. 
Louisiana needs the activities of every human brain. She needs 
a high state of general intelligence to make science and skill 
preside over labor and God's profuse and beneficent endow- 
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merits, to create and diversify industries, to diffuse wealth, to 
build up a prosperous and advanced civilization, with all the ele- 
ments of comfort and refinement ; and free schools are the most 
effective and economical measure for accomplishing these ends. 
The first duty of government is self-preservation; and the noblest 
function of statehood is to develop and use to the maximum 
degree the brain-power of the country. In the use or non-use 
of this intellectual power lies the difference betwixt nations and 
epochs. The proportion of well-taught children to the popula- 
tion is the measure of the civilization of that people. Ours is 
a government of the people. Our rights are not dependent on 
birth, race, color, social condition, or any mere accidents. Our 
institutions open the prizes of life to the competition of all, and 
true republican equality is the equal opportunity of every citizen 
to promote his own self-elevation without any drawback imposed 
upon him by the government, or without any special benefit or 
privilege conferred on him to the detriment of others. Condi- 
tions of life may vary greatly, but no one should be permitted 
to say that the commonwealth and the laws treated him unfairly, 
or placed him at a disadvantage. Education should, therefore, 
be given to all ; and to let a child grow up in ignorance is treason 
to the state, to humanity, to God. The conduct and character 
of no one man can be said to be a matter of indifference to 
others. Man is a voter, witness, juryman ; he may be a public 
officer. He has duties and relationships beyond his trade or 
his civil functions. The last census shows, out of a population 
of less than a million in Louisiana, 318,380 persons, nearly one 
third of the population, over ten years of age, who cannot read. 
A majority nearly of the legal voters cannot read their ballots 
and are non-tax-payers. Gladstone, in 1878, said: "I have never 
heard of an attempt, as yet, to register those who sleep under 
the dry arches of Waterloo Bridge." Modern American states- 
manship has given him the knowledge of the absurd and the in- 
conceivable. Any man whose opinion is worth having knows 
that a majority of illiterate voters will, in the long run, ruin any 
country. It is political suicide not to make an honest, ener- 
getic, persistent effort to remove this mass of illiteracy and 
unproductiveness. 

Universal education is an imperative duty. Judge Breaux, in 
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his late excellent Report, says with emphasis : " Louisiana can- 
not afford to be parsimonious in so far as relates to her schools. 
Every consideration demands that school advantages be offered 
to the youths of this State. Without these advantages, the fer- 
tility of the soil and other natural resources will be as nought. 
. . . The schools are an absolute necessity. Therefore they 
should be established on a certain foundation, and the authority 
of the State should be strongly felt in their maintenance." 

VIII. There are two postulates which I commend to you as 
the basis of legislative action. Firsts that the benefits of a free- 
school education shall be brought within the reach of every child 
in the State ; and secondly, that the property of the State shall sup- 
port a system of schools adequate to confer this universal educa- 
tion. Your school statistics present these facts : — 

School population, 1888 33$> I 37 

Pupils enrolled, 1889 — Whites 84,456 

Colored 48,137 

Total i3 2 >593 

Disbursements for teachers' pay, rents, repairs, and building 
school-houses $55°»54 l 73 

The State, in assuming the responsibility of education, has 
taken upon herself the consequent duty of providing competent 
teachers. Practically, the people are compelled to educate in 
the public schools, and they should be satisfied with none but 
the best. That is secured only by good teaching. That want- 
ing, all is wanting. The superintendent wisely says : " The 
State and the community at once feel the good character of its 
schools. This is obtained and determined only by the quality 
of its teachers; the superintendent should, therefore, bring to 
bear a searching scrutiny into the intellectual, moral, and pro- 
fessional worthiness of teachers." The most approved means 
are by Normal Schools and Teachers' Institutes. The Normal 
School at Natchitoches, which I have just visited, is doing a good 
work. It has been a pleasure heretofore to aid it, and the 
Trustees will continue the help. There is need of a president's 
house, of larger accommodations for teachers and pupils, and 
of more complete devotion to the Normal idea. I beg to com- 
mend the school to your liberality. In tnis connection it may 
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be well to remark that while the Peabody Education Fund has 
heretofore appropriated to Louisiana over $100,000, and will 
cheerfully continue its gifts, yet the greater portion of the aid 
will hereafter be for teachers' training. Teaching seems to be 
the only profession or work in the world in which experience 
and professional preparation are not considered of indispen- 
sable importance. Those poorly equipped in knowledge or in 
teaching skill should not be content without professional train- 
ing. If one has ceased to learn he is unfit to teach. Imparting 
information is not education. Hearing a lesson is not inspiring 
a thirst for knowledge. " Sins of teachers are teachers of sins.'* 
The mind's powers are to be educed and trained rationally, judi- 
ciously, methodically. An untrained teacher teaches words and 
formulas of books. A trained teacher teaches things, principles, 
thoughts; proceeds from concrete to abstract, from special to 
general, from rule to principle, from names to powers. Fantas- 
tical and absurd ideas of things are often found in minds of 
pupils. One of them recently defined the Passover to be the 
pouring of cologne on the head. As is the teacher, so is the 
school. Among the agencies which shape our lives, the per- 
sonal factor is predominant Truth comes with power when 
backed by a great personality. 

In the opening chapter of his " Meditations," Marcus Aurelius 
enumerates the sources from which he had derived the precepts 
and principles which had entered as constructive forces into his 
character. It is noticeable that the entire list consists of per- 
sons. No mention is made of literature or philosophy, though 
the famous Stoic was a devotee of both. By his own testimony 
his character had been moulded by the influence of persons. It 
it always so. The most potent forces that enter our life are the 
forces which spring from personal example and contact. Such 
forces are vital and formative. They spring from life, and they 
continue with life. They represent the contact and interaction 
of spirit upon spirit. 

" Ideas," says George Eliot, " are often poor ghosts ; our sun- 
filled eyes cannot discern them. They pass athwart us in their 
vapor, and cannot make themselves felt. But sometimes they 
are made flesh ; they breathe upon us with warm breath ; they 
touch us with soft, responsive hands ; they look at us with sad, 
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sincere eyes, and speak to us in appealing tones. They are 
clothed in a living, human soul, with all its conflicts, its faith, 
its love. Then their presence is a power. Then they shake us 
like a passion, and we are drawn after them with a gentle com- 
pulsion, as flame is drawn to flame." 

New Orleans is the centre of a vast area of territory and of 
millions of people, — the entrepot of sixteen thousand miles of 
navigable waters bordering twenty-two States and Territories 
and conveying a vast internal commerce. Mexico and Central 
America and South America and the West Indies are her neigh- 
bors. Canals and railroads are to cross the isthmus. The great 
Northwest and Southwest are demanding a Gulf outlet and a 
capacious harbor. The soil of Louisiana is equal to the Delta 
of the Nile. The possibilities of the future are committed, in 
some degree, to your hands. The responsibilities of legislators 
are proportionate to their opportunities. What is to come of 
such boundless resources is to be determined, not by stolid igno- 
rance, but by enlightenment and virtue. 

At the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, in Egypt, the English army had 
a terrible night-march over the sterile desert. In the pitchy 
darkness, without natural or artificial objects by which to direct 
the course, rigorous silence being enforced, Lieutenant Rawson, 
chosen as the directing guide, was instructed to keep his eye 
fixed on a certain star, and regulate by that the forward move- 
ment of the column. At break of dawn the fierce charge was 
made, under a shower of bullets and across the deep trenches, 
with the steady tread which has immortalized British valor. 
After the victory, among the dead and disabled piled in ghastly 
confusion, was found Lieutenant Rawson, mortally wounded. 
When Sir Archibald Alison, who commanded the advance, was 
told of the sad fate of the gallant lieutenant, he went at once 
to see him. "Didn't I lead them straight, sir?" were the last 
faint words of the dying man, faithful to duty even unto the end. 
I trust that when your account shall be rendered to constitu- 
ents and to the fast-coming future, which may enter upon the 
fruition of developed capabilities, you will be able to look back 
upon institutions of learning and well-endowed appliances for 
universal education, and proudly say : " Did n't I, in that time 
of uncertainty and peril, lead the people straight and nobly ? * 



THIRTIETH MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 

New York, Oct. 7, 1891. 

The Trustees met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
New York, on October 7, at 12 o'clock noon. 

There were present : Mr. Evarts, the second Vice- 
Chairman, and Messrs. Whipple, Hayes, Drexel, 
Green, Porter, Morgan, Courtenay, Henry, and 
Somerville ; and Dr. Curry, the General Agent. 

In the absence of Mr. Winthrop, the Chairman, 
Mr. Evarts presided. The records of the last 
meeting were read and accepted, when a prayer 
was offered by Bishop Whipple. After some re- 
marks by Mr. Evarts, expressing the regrets of the 
Board at Mr. Winthrop's absence, the Secretary 
read the following letter : — 

Letter from the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Chairman. 

Brookline, 26th September, 1891. 
Hon. Samuel A. Green, 

Secretary of the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund. 

My dear Mr. Secretary, — I had most earnestly 
hoped to be with the Trustees on the 7th of October next, 
and to preside once more at their Annual Meeting. But 
it has been ordered otherwise. The infirmities which 
heralded my eighty-second birthday in May last, and the 
positive illness which soon followed, have proved more 
serious than was expected, and my physicians have warned 
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me that my health is not yet sufficiently restored for me 
to encounter the fatigues of a journey to New York and 
the requisitions of such a meeting. They have even dis- 
couraged me from the preparation of any formal Introduc- 
tory Address for the occasion. The Trustees will therefore 
be spared from a considerable part of the detention to 
which they have so long been accustomed, and which, I 
am bound to say, they have always borne with so much 
seeming satisfaction and pleasure. But I cannot content 
myself with entire silence. 

The Report of our General Agent will supply the Trus- 
tees with the details of our operations and expenditures 
during the past year, with which it is enough for me to 
express my great gratification. That Report leaves it only 
for me to call attention to the important step which Dr. 
Curry has taken in accepting the charge of the Slater 
Trust in addition to his duties as our General Agent. I 
am free to say that, in my judgment, nothing more desir- 
able could have been effected than this committal of the 
Peabody and Slater Trusts to the same hands. The 
Trusts will be kept entirely separate, and will do their 
respective works independently and according to the terms 
of their Founders. But obvious advantages cannot fail 
to result from such a combination, on which I need not 
enlarge. 

In furtherance of this combination, I may remark that 
Dr. Curry has been made one of the Slater Trustees, and 
in that capacity is to have a full share of the responsibility 
of the management of that Trust. We could hardly pursue 
precisely the same course, even if it were thought desir- 
able. Mr. Peabody's Instructions, as originally construed, 
and as executed and fulfilled so successfully for so many 
years, clearly contemplated a separate General Agent, dis- 
tinct from the Trustees. I should be unwilling to recom- 
mend a change of this arrangement at this late day. The 
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General Agency of the Peabody Education Fund has a 
dignity of its own, which was imparted to it by Dr. Sears, 
and which has been worthily sustained and enhanced by 
his successor. Meantime, however, I would venture to 
propose, in view of the new relations of the Peabody and 
Slater Trusts, that the Hon. J. L. M. Curry be hence- 
forth, and as long as he remains our General Agent, an 
Honorary Member of our Board, with all the privileges 
and dignities of membership, and subject to be appointed 
as a Member, or as Chairman, of our Executive or other 
Committees. Such a position will be a great convenience 
to him and to ourselves in the execution of our respective 
duties, and will give him substantially the same standing 
in relation to the Peabody Trust as has been wisely 
assigned him in relation to the Slater Trust. 

I have great hope that out of this latter arrangement will 
come a more effective introduction of Industrial Education 
into the Schools for Freedmen. But that topic has been 
abundantly discussed in Dr. Curry's Report to the Slater 
Trustees, and I pass from it without further remark. 

I turn to our own great work of training Teachers for 
all the Southern Schools by Normal Colleges, Schools, 
and Institutes, which I am glad to say has been systemat- 
ically and most successfully pursued, and for which our 
faithful and efficient Treasurer, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
promises to place at least Ninety-five Thousand Dollars 
at our disposal for the year on which we are entering. Of 
this amount a large part will be expended in connection 
with our Normal College at Nashville. I may be allowed, 
therefore, to dwell on this Institution for a moment, and 
to make some remarks suggested by the discussions at 
our last Annual Meeting. 

It would seem to be imagined in some quarters that we 
are building up a great institution for the city of Nashville 
or for the State of Tennessee. Others have suggested that 
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we are engaged in erecting at Nashville a permanent monu- 
ment to George Peabody. Now, both of these ends may 
be in the way of successful accomplishment, but they are 
not the purposes of our proceedings in the fulfilment of our 
Trust. They are only the incidental or accidental results 
of our legitimate work. A great Tennessee college or uni- 
versity and a worthy and well-deserved monument to 
George Peabody will have resulted from our appropriations 
and labors for training teachers for the whole South. 
The preparation of teachers for all the Southern States, 
through scholarships at a common university or college, 
has been and still is our great aim, and the Normal Col- 
lege at Nashville is only in the legitimate line of Peabody 
work while it provides for the training of such teachers. 
All its provisions for other objects and larger culture must 
come, and hitherto have come, from other sources than 
the Fund which we hold in trust. 

We certainly did not establish our Normal College at 
Nashville with any view to favor Tennessee above other 
Southern States. Its location was entirely accidental, — 
arising, indeed, out of circumstances which left us no 
alternative. We were willing to have gone to Atlanta, and 
came very near going there in 1881. But the vexatious 
controversies which so disturbed the last year of good Dr. 
Sears's life, and his subsequent death, led us inevitably to 
Nashville, and we have had no cause to regret it. No 
other city or State has reason to be jealous, or to complain 
of any seeming favoritism. Our whole object was the 
training of teachers for all the Southern States; and for 
this object we adopted the only locality which at the mo- 
ment offered itself favorably to our consideration. We 
should gladly at any time have helped Normal Colleges or 
Schools in other States, but there were then none to be 
helped. As fast as Normal Schools or Colleges have been 
instituted in other States, we have gladly recognized and 
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aided them. But it was essential to begin our Normal 
policy with a model institution, — a Normal for the Nor- 
mals, — which we could keep under our own supervision 
and control, and from which we could send forth thor- 
oughly trained teachers to the other States. In doing this 
we were compelled to enter into arrangements with the 
Tennessee University and with the State of Tennessee. 
As the result of these arrangements, lands and buildings 
have been given to us by the University, and large appro- 
priations, supplementary to such as we could make from 
our own Fund, have been made by the State. A great in- 
stitution has thus been evolved and established, in the sup- 
port of which we are now morally bound to co-operate. 
We could not honorably withdraw from that co-operation, 
even if we desired to do so. But our desire, on the con- 
trary, is to render our Nashville Normal College more and 
more useful to Southern Education, and more and more 
worthy of bearing the name of George Peabody. 

I cannot conclude this informal communication without 
alluding, as I do with deep sorrow, to the loss which our 
Board has sustained since our last Annual Meeting. Gen- 
eral Charles Devens died in Boston on the 7th of January 
last. He had been elected a Trustee on the 3d of Octo- 
ber, 1888, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of Colonel Theodore Lyman, and had attended all our 
meetings since his election. The names of Lyman and 
Devens will thus be associated together on our rolls with 
all that is manly and gentlemanly and devoted. We little 
thought that Devens would be taken from us while Lyman 
was still bearing his disabilities and infirmities with a pa- 
tience and a bravery which command the sympathy and 
admiration of all who know him. We had rather hoped — 
I certainly had — that Devens might have survived to be a 

leader among those who may be left to participate in the 

18 
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dissolution of the Trust and the distribution of the Fund. 
But God has ordered it otherwise, and we are called on 
once more to fill the vacancy from Massachusetts. 

I speak of it as a vacancy from Massachusetts, because 
while Mr. Peabody left us free from any positive instruc- 
tions, he was on no subject more emphatic in his original 
communications with me than in claiming — I had al- 
most said enjoining — three Trustees from Massachusetts. 
44 Massachusetts," said he, •' is my native State, and I think 
I have a right to be represented by three Massachusetts 
Trustees." It is in this view that I do not hesitate to 
name the Hon. William C. Endicott to fill General Devens's 
place. He is known throughout the country as a late Sec- 
retary of War ; he is known to us in New England as an 
able and accomplished Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, as President of the Peabody Academy of 
Science at Salem, as one of the special friends of our 
Founder, and as a man of exemplary life and character. 
I name him after consultation with several of our asso- 
ciates, but with entire willingness to leave it to the 
decision of the Board. 

I cannot, however, part from the name of Charles 
Devens without a few words more. I will not attempt any 
extended eulogy. He has already been the subject of at 
least two of the most effective and eloquent tributes which 
any recent death has called forth. One of them was by 
Mr. John C. Ropes, at a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society ; the other by General Francis A. 
Walker, before the Massachusetts Commandery of the 
Loyal Legion. Nor can we forget what has been so 
feelingly and eloquently said of him by our honored 
associate, Ex-President Hayes. Upon those tributes, or, 
indeed, upon any one of them, his reputation may safely 
rest ; nothing certainly could be added to them by me. 
They depict him justly as a brave and gallant soldier, 
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as an able lawyer and judge, as an occasional orator of 
unsurpassed felicity and eloquence, and as a genial and 
most attractive companion, whom every one esteemed 
and loved. 

Be pleased to present my warmest regards to the mem- 
bers of the Board, and believe me, dear Mr. Secretary, 

Yours very truly, 

Robert C. Winthrop. 

After the reading of the letter, on motion of 
Ex-President Hayes, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the Hon. J. L. M. Curry be henceforth, 
as long as he remains General Agent of the Peabody Trust, 
an Honorary Member of our Board. 

On motion of Governor Porter, the Hon. Wil- 
liam C. Endicott, of Massachusetts, was unani- 
mously chosen to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Judge Devens. 

On motion of Mr. Drexel, it was 

Resolved, That the Board of Trustees express to their 
Chairman, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, their regrets 
that his health does not permit him to be present at this 
meeting, and to give his associates, as he has so long done, 
the benefit of his ripe experience in the administration of 
their Trust ; and they assure him of their veneration and 
love. 

On motion of Ex-President Hayes, it was voted 
that a Special Committee be appointed to prepare a 
minute for the records in memory of Judge Devens ; 
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whereupon Messrs. Hayes, Porter, and Whipple 
were so named, who subsequently reported the 
following : — 

Resolved, That we have heard with great grief of the 
death of our associate, the Hon. Charles Devens, and 
we desire to place on record our appreciation of his deep 
interest in the objects of the Peabody Trust, and of his 
faithful and valued services as a member of this Board. 

Dr. Curry, the General Agent, then read his 
Report, as follows : — 
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REPORT OF HON. J. L. M. CURRY, 

General Agent. 
To the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: 

The most important educational event since our last 
meeting, the most remarkable in modern English history, 
has been the enactment by the Parliament of Great Britain 
of the Elementary Education Bill, which passed the House 
of Commons by a vote of 318 to 10, and the House of 
Lords without a division. Originally introduced by the 
Government as an Assisted Education Bill, it was gradually 
improved, under pressure of public opinion and from the 
Opposition, until about two thirds of the elementary schools 
in England and Wales will be rendered entirely free, and 
four fifths of the children will be taught gratuitously. The 
growth of the measure through the House of Commons was 
an illustration and proof of the marvellous change wrought 
during this century in favor of free and universal educa- 
tion. Every amendment made was in the line of the great 
modern truth that education is an inalienable, God-given 
right and privilege, and that the maintenance of free 
schools is an imperative duty of the State. Jules Simon 
uttered a profound truth when he said : " The nation that 
has the best schools is the first nation ; if it is not so to-day, 
it will be to-morrow." The Government of England recogi 
nizes the truth that civilization may be measured by the 
proportion with which the intellectual power of the masses 
is utilized. 

The most serious objection to this instalment of edu- 
cational reform was the inadequacy of the provision to 
make elementary education entirely free, and that im- 
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mediate control of all schools receiving public aid was not 
placed in the hands of elected representatives of rate- 
payers. Generally speaking, from the 1st of September, 
all schools in England and Wales, willing to accept the 
conditions in the Bill, will receive a free grant of ten 
shillings a year for each child between the ages of three 
and fifteen, in average attendance. The new fee grant, 
given in lieu of the school-pence heretofore paid by the 
parents, is an addition, pure and simple, to the assistance 
the Government has hitherto afforded, and it is intended 
that the whole benefit shall accrue, not to the school 
managers, but to the parents. In 1870 Mr. Forsters 
celebrated Act was passed, making education somewhat 
compulsory. As Parliament then enacted that all the 
children should be educated, it follows, as a corollary, that 
the State shall provide the education it commands. A few 
years ago, prophets of evil made dismal prognostications 
that free education meant free food, free clothing, free 
lodgings, Godless schools ; but the distinguishing fact 
of modern financial budgets, State and municipal, is the 
increasing expenditure for school purposes. Free schools 
have not pauperized those who used them, nor lessened 
manhood and womanhood. If the governments of the Old 
World rival one another in their school systems, we in the 
United States think of them as an essential condition 
of representative institutions and the most vital force 
in our unprecedented growth and in the preservation of 

civil liberty. 

In our own country there has been the most splendid 
personal generosity towards institutions of learning. The 
individual benefactions to Chicago, Colgate, Yale, etc., by 
Rockefeller. Colgate, Fayerweather, Drexel, and others are 
not exactly of the same kind of general benevolence as 
marked the gifts of Peabody and Slater, but they cannot be 
tvx> hUhlv commended for the spirit which prompted, for the 
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wisdom which guided, and for the beneficial effects which 
must flow from, such a sagacious use of money. We need 
not fail, on all proper occasions, to give increasing praise 
to the founder of the Trust with which we are connected, 
for the inspiring and reproducing influence of his noble 
example. Not a few of the munificent gifts in behalf 
of education, for which the United States have been so 
distinguished, are traceable, directly or indirectly, to what 
Mr. Peabody did in 1867 and 1868. As 1892 will be a 
quarter of a century since the foundation of the Trust, 
would it not be a most fit and grateful recognition of his 
unparalleled bounty, if the States which have been the 
beneficiaries of the Fund should by combined action con- 
tribute a bronze or marble statue, to be placed, by consent 
of Congress, in the old Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, where are collected the images of so many renowned 
Americans ? 

The total amount expended for education in the United 
States in 1889 was $172,000,000, counting the amount for 
private institutions at $35,000,000. The census educa- 
tional bulletin shows that in 1890 there were 12,592,721 
pupils enrolled in the public schools of the country, as 
against 9,951,608 in 1880. The increase of population 
during the past ten years was 24.86 per cent, and of 
school enrolment during the same period 26.54 P er cent, 
showing apparently that, notwithstanding the large im- 
migration, the gain in school attendance more than kept 
pace with the gain in school population. The percentages 
of gain in the Southern States show a more favorable 
progress. 

In Virginia, for example, population gained 9.48 per 
cent; free school attendance 55.06 per cent. In West 
Virginia the increase of population was 22.34 per cent ; 
that of school enrolment 34.42. The percentage of in- 
crease in Kentucky's population is 12.73; that of school 
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enrolment 39.37. In Louisiana population increased at 
the rate of 19.01, and its school enrolment 53.52. In 
Texas the increase of population was 40.44; of school 
enrolment 133.15; and similar progress is to be noted in 
the case of each one of the States of the South. 

The Hon. William T. Harris, who presides with such 
distinguished ability and success over the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, in an address before the National Teachers' Asso- 
ciation says: — 

" The extension of the free common-school system has been so 
rapid in the Southern States, and its rate of increase so uniform, 
that all who believe local self-government and universal partici- 
pation in the right to vote must be preceded by universal edu- 
cation in common schools, have reason to be satisfied with the 
promise for the future. In the thirteen years for which separate 
statistics for the white and black races in the South are acces- 
sible, the white children enrolled in the public schools have in- 
creased from 1,827,139 to 3,197,830, or about 75 per cent, while 
the increase of white population has been only 34 per cent. The 
school attendance has increased more than twice as fast as the 
population. All this has been done amidst the poverty which 
followed the most devastating war in modern times. But the edu- 
cation of the colored race has had a still better record to show. 
In thirteen years the enrolment has increased from 571,50610 
1,213,092, — an increase of 112 per cent, while the colored 
population has increased only 27 per cent. In other words, the 
school attendance has increased more than four times as fast 
as the population among the colored people of the Southern 
States. In this same connection I would mention the fact that 
the attendance of the colored people on normal schools, high- 
schools, and colleges has increased during the same period 
of thirteen years previous to 1890 from a total of 8,511 to a total 
of 25,530, — almost exactly three times the former number. 
Two hundred and sixteen millions of dollars have been paid 
from the public taxes for the support of the schools, white and 
colored, during the period of thirteen years mentioned. The 
labors of the superintendents in improving the quality of the 
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teaching forces by Institutes, associations, and normal schools 
have shown good results. The increase of the appropriations 
from 11,231,073 in 1877, to 23,226,982 in 1889 has re-enforced 
their labors by attracting a higher order of talent into the work 
of instruction." 

In several of these States, perhaps in all, a persistent 
effort is making for longer school sessions and for improv- 
ing the teaching. These two ends are so related as not 
to be easily separable. When the people voluntarily tax 
themselves heavily for public schools, they will soon de- 
mand the best ; and all experience concurs in the statement 
that as is the teacher, so is the school. In the last Report 
of your Proceedings was published a Circular, addressed to 
Superintendents, advising more systematic and continuous 
instruction in the Peabody Teachers' Institutes. To with- 
hold heartiest commendation and grateful mention of the 
intelligent and zealous co-operation of the able Superinten- 
dents would be unjust. The interesting account of the 
Institute work done in the different States will show how 
needful was the circular and how successfully these sum- 
mer normal schools have been conducted. What has 
been done makes clear the need of doing more, and the 
hopefulness of undertaking it. We are encouraged to ex- 
pect better results in the future, and effective assistance 
from the States. 

The Nashville Normal College grows in public confidence 
because it gradually attains the high ideal of the Trustees 
under the able and devoted superin tendency of President 
Payne. His untiring diligence needs to be put under 
some gentle constraint, so as to prevent his health from 
being permanently impaired. In his Annual Report to 
the General Agent (herewith appended) will be found such 
clearness and fulness of statement, such a practical and 
broad presentation of the needs and aims of our College, 
as to make unnecessary any additional observations on my 
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part. His recommendations always receive from the Trus- 
tees favorable consideration. My regular visits to the Col- 
lege have been so pleasant that I can but hope that the 
Board may find it convenient to hold an annual or a 
special session at Nashville. 

At the last meeting the question of increasing the 
scholarships, in consequence of the reduction of pecuniary 
aid, was referred to the General Agent and the Executive 
Committee. With the cheerful assistance of Dr. Payne, 
and after no inconsiderable labor, the schedule of appor- 
tionment was submitted to the Executive Committee, who 
promptly approved it. The applications for scholarships 
are so numerous that the wisdom of the Trustees has been 
already vindicated. Some flexibility of apportionment was 
kindly allowed, and if favorable action be taken on the 
question of restoring Florida and Mississippi to th^ir 
former position as beneficiaries of the Fund, a new appor- 
tionment will be needed. 

Since my first connection with the Peabody Education 
Fund, — February, 1881, — changes in the superintendency 
have occurred in every State. Since our last meeting six 
new superintendents have been appointed. These frequent 
changes do much harm, vexing the school-systems with 
inexperience and lack of uniformity. The office of Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction should be the most 
honorable in the State, and should command exceptional 
ability and influence. Permanency is desirable, and it 
would be well if the office could be entirely divorced 
from party politics. It is, however, gratifying that gen- 
erally those to whom the high trust has been com- 
mitted have discharged their onerous and important 
duties with conspicuous zeal and fidelity. The appoint- 
ment of times and places and of conductors and teachers, 
the arrangement of programmes, the disbursement of the 
appropriations for Institutes, holding the competitive 
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examinations for Nashville scholarships, deciding upon 
the merits of applicants, and the large correspondence 
incident to these extra-official duties, impose heavy labors, 
which, says Mr. Finger, one of the best and most experi- 
enced of the superintendents, " I have done solely to 
advance the cause to which my life is devoted. If it has 
been well done and good has resulted, that is some com- 
pensation." The States receiving the benefit of the Insti- 
tutes and the scholarships should make generous compen- 
sation to these hard-worked public servants. After the 
Trustees make the gift, there can be neither reason nor 
justice in taxing the Fund with any expense of adminis- 
tration. The States gladly receive and highly appreciate 
these educational auxiliaries, and would doubtless, if atten- 
tion were properly called to the subject, remedy what is 
now a hardship. 

VIRGINIA 

still enjoys, in her improving school system, the super- 
intendence of the Hon. John E. Massey ; and his efficient 
performance of his work, and cordial co-operation with the 
General Agent, are seen in the bettering of the schools 
and in the advancing educational sentiment. For each 
twelve added to her population in the last decade, ten have 
been added to her school enrolment ; thus, in this increase, 
placing herself at the head of all the States. 

"State Female Normal School. 

"The State Female Normal School is steadily growing in 
efficiency, and gradually enlarging its sphere of usefulness. 
The past year was the most prosperous in its history. The ac- 
commodations were taxed to their utmost capacity. Modifica- 
tions in the course of study have been made from time to time 
to meet the expectations of the school, and a uniform standard 
of qualification is now prescribed for entrance. 

" I have endeavored to engage the services of the members 
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of the Faculty in Institutes, not only on account of their effi- 
ciency, but also to keep the institution thoroughly in touch with 
the public school system at their vital point I believe this 
policy is mutually beneficial to the school and the system. This 
year, four of the Faculty, including the principal and several grad- 
uates, — teachers of successful experience in the public schools, 
— were employed in Institutes. As the Report for the past year 
is not yet in hand, I can make only these general remarks. 

" Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 

" The interesting Report of the Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute says: 'In this, the twenty-third year of the 
school, it holds its attendance of six hundred and fifty students, 
of whom one hundred and thirty-two are Indians. Twenty States 
and eight foreign countries are represented. The Whittier Pri- 
mary School, with three hundred neighborhood children, makes 
the total on our grounds this year about nine hundred and fifty. 
In the administrative, industrial, business, and hospital depart- 
ments there are eighty employed as officers, teachers, managers, 
clerks, and nurses. As stated in my last Report, intensive rather 
than extensive development has been the plan. In class and in 
shop work there has been marked gain, — more, I think, than in 
any other one year of the school's history, — at no increase of 
expense. Never was the school more ready for scrutiny than 
to-day, on the score of efficiency and economy. The work is 
now to u weed out " weak or unworthy students or employees ; 
to stop the leaks in our large " plant," which provides lodging 
and subsistence for over seven hundred people, in whose sixteen 
industrial departments about $55,000 are yearly earned by stu- 
dent labor in shop or class-room ; to economize in administra- 
tion ; and to use the best methods in business and in teaching.' 
From the summary of ' Twenty-two Years' Work of Hampton 
School,' I give the following figures : — 

Total graduates (girls, 280 ; boys, 443) .... 723 
Of this number 25 are Indians. 

Number who have taught (reported) 604 

Number who have failed to teach 90 

Number not known, about 39 

Number who combined teaching with other work . 191 
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" General Armstrong adds : ' What are the results of this 
work for the negro race ? The strongest and most satisfactory 
testimony upon the record of our negro graduates comes from 
Southerners, their former owners, and is most encouraging. 
There is no dispute as to their general good record and useful- 
ness. The most cordial appreciation of their work and influ- 
ence comes from the public school officers of Virginia and other 
States. In twenty years these graduates have had no serious 
complaint, and have received " constant aid and comfort from 
their white neighbors." ' 

"Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute. 

"The Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute makes an 
excellent exhibit of the work done for the past year. The whole 
number of students enrolled was three hundred and ninety-one, 
— one hundred and eighty-six males and two hundred and five 
females. Eighty counties and cities are represented in this en- 
rolment. One hundred and eighty-seven of the whole number 
enrolled are State students. 

" It is believed that the industrial features which the present 
Board desire to enlarge, will render this institution of more prac- 
tical service to the colored race. Other departments of the 
school are well conducted and sustained. 

" Peabody Scholarships. 

" These prizes continue to be sought by applicants from all 
sections of the State. Fifty-eight letters of inquiry concern- 
ing the vacancies existing this year were received. By with- 
drawals, the number of applicants examined was reduced 
to twenty-one males and thirteen females. I think the with- 
drawals were occasioned by the reduction in the value of the 
scholarships. 

"Four of the vacancies were filled by appointments made on 
the recommendation of the Faculty of the Peabody Normal 
College as provided by the * Rules and Regulations.' Several 
of the graduates of the Peabody Normal College rendered effi- 
cient service in Institutes this year. 

" The influence of that great normal school is being felt in 
Virginia. This agency would, in my judgment, be made much 
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more effective if some measure could be devised whereby schol- 
arship students would be imbued with a keener sense of their 
obligation to make teaching a permanent business, and to teach 
in their own States. The fact that many of them drift into 
other employments is no doubt chiefly due to their inability to 
secure eligible positions in school work. 

"Peabody Institutes. 

" The increased appropriation to Institutes this year enabled 
us to do this work on a somewhat larger scale, and to introduce 
more orderly, systematic methods than ever before. I do not 
hesitate to pronounce the work a grand success. The number 
in attendance is the largest on record in this State, and, there- 
fore, the benefits accruing are more widespread. But our claim 
to success is based mainly on the character of the instruction 
provided and the methods pursued. 

" In the summer of 1889 a three years' graded course was 
inaugurated at the Lynchburg Institute, and the second year's 
work was completed last year. This Institute was removed to 
Bedford City this year, where the last year's work was concluded. 

u Conductor Glass reports : * The normal was a success. The 
teachers were the finest in looks and intelligence that we have 
ever had.' 

" Institutes for white teachers were held also at Hampton, 
conducted by Prof. Charles H. Winston, LL.D., of Richmond 
College, and at Harrisonburg by Principal Pace, of Richmond 
High School. 

** Institutes for Colored Teachers. 

" Institutes for colored teachers were held at Alexandria, West 
Point, and Petersburg. Of the last, President Johnston reports: 
% The total enrolment was three hundred, representing forty-four 
counties and nine cities. Among the number we noted sixty- 
tive undergraduates and ten graduates of this school who have 
been teaching one year or more. It is estimated that fully six 
hundred of such students have been so engaged since the estab- 
lishment of the school. This was the largest Institute for col- 
ored teachers ever he'd in the State. I think this our most 
successful vear in work as well as in attendance. . . .* 
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" Remarks and Observations. 

"The records of this office show that in no previous year 
have the efforts of this Department, in connection with Insti- 
tutes, been so vigorous, nor the consequent labors so con- 
tinuous and exacting. Plans were made during the winter and 
spring, — courses of instruction were outlined, instructors se- 
lected, reduced railroad rates secured, and all local arrange- 
ments perfected. Thousands of circulars were distributed by 
this office. Copies were sent direct from here to every super- 
intendent, trustee, and teacher in the State, and to hundreds 
of others interested in the cause. Personal letters were ad- 
dressed to school officers urging their active co-operation, news- 
papers were enlisted, and occasional announcements and appeals 
prepared for their columns. By constant attention and unceas- 
ing labor, the immense correspondence with school officers and 
teachers involved in devising and executing plans, disseminating 
information, etc., was successfully carried on. 

" As the result of this, teachers and school officers throughout 
the State were put in touch with the central office. County and 
city superintendents of schools and school trustees, almost with- 
out exception, responded at all times to requests made for their 
support, and many of them were enthusiastic in their efforts to 
carry out the policy of this department. More than fifty per 
cent of them, at their own expense, urged teachers by letters, 
circulars, etc., to attend Peabody Institutes, and a number of 
them held teachers' meetings to excite a deeper interest in the 
Institutes. District school trustees, in a number of cases, 
offered an increase of salary to those who would attend. 

"This general awakening and marked enthusiasm will give 
decided force to the movement for State co-operation. 

" The plans outlined contemplated completeness and harmony 
in the course of instruction, and special fitness of each instructor 
for the work assigned him. Instruction in ' subject-matter illus- 
trative of principles and methods' was given. The wants of 
teachers were carefully studied, and effort was continually made 
to meet them. 

" Irregular attendance, as heretofore, was a serious drawback. 
It renders an ideal Institute, with a thorough and continuous 
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course, impracticable. I know of no effective remedy for this 
difficulty short of legislative authority to hold Institutes during 
school term, requiring the attendance of teachers, and paying 
them while in attendance. 

" I am, however, deeply impressed with the necessity of speedy 
action on the part of the State looking to the organization of 
teacher-training schools as a permanent department of the 
service, and shall at the approaching session of the General 
Assembly urge such action." 

The Institutes were held each for four weeks, except 
that at Petersburg, which continued five weeks, and the 
enrolment was fifteen hundred and nineteen. 

u The School System. 

"The School System will, in my judgment, derive much 
benefit from the State Educational Association meeting held at 
Bedford City, June 30-July 3. 

" Your unavoidable absence was universally regretted. 

" The decided tendency to turn the meeting to practical ac- 
count was truly gratifying. The discussions of the topics, 4 State 
Institutes,' 'Uniformity of State Examinations of Teachers/ 
'Manual Training,' 'Form Study and Drawing in the Public 
Schools/ and ' Higher Education of Woman/ stimulated thought 
which will result in activity. 

" A resolution was unanimously adopted requesting the State 
Superintendent to issue uniform questions to be used in the ex- 
amination (held simultaneously) of applicants for license to 
teach in the public schools. The Institutes were commended, 
and legislative appropriation urged. 

" Numerous other measures for the good of the cause were 
acted upon. 

" As the public-school system is dependent upon the material 
and moral support accorded it by the people, it is essential that 
public sentiment be educated to a higher appreciation of the 
value of education and of the necessity of keeping its develop- 
ment abreast with the progress in other activities. The school 
system grows and expands. The revenue which supported it 
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five years ago would not be sufficient now. The income for the 
current year would not meet the demands five years hence. 
Education must educate." 

TENNESSEE. 

The Hon. W. R. Garrett says, — 

•' In accordance with your request, I have the honor to sub- 
mit the following Report of the Teachers' Institutes held by me 
during the summer of 1891. 

" These Institutes were supported in part by an appropriation 
of $ 1,500 made by the State of Tennessee, and in part by an 
appropriation contributed by the Peabody Education Fund, 
making a joint fund of $3,500. Of this joint fund about $2,200 
have been expended in maintaining twenty-two Institutes. The 
remainder of the fund has been reserved for the purpose of 
holding additional Institutes during the fall and winter months. 

"Of the twenty-two State Institutes held during the summer 
months, sixteen were for white teachers, and six were for colored 
teachers. The State Institutes for white teachers covered a 
period of nineteen weeks, and were followed by County Insti- 
tutes covering a period of twenty weeks, making a total period 
of twenty-nine weeks. The State Institutes for colored teachers 
covered a period of ten weeks, and were continued by County 
Institutes covering a period of three weeks, making a total of 
thirteen weeks. 

" It was my purpose, in accordance with your suggestion, to 
distribute the Institutes between the two races as near as pos- 
sible in the ratio of scholastic population. The scholastic popu- 
lation of the colored is about twenty-five per cent of the total. 
Considering the fact, however, that few of the Institutes for 
colored teachers would be continued by County Institutes, I 
gave them ten weeks of State Institute work out of a total of 
twenty-nine weeks, which is more than their ratable share. 
The heading ' Teachers ' embraces only those engaged in the 
active work of teaching. The heading ' School Officers and 
Citizens* embraces Superintendents, Directors, Trustees, and 
citizens who are in some way connected with education, and who 
took sufficient interest in the Institute to enrol themselves as 

19 
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members, and who attended regularly ; it also includes persons 
preparing themselves to teach. It will be seen that the number 
enrolled in the Institute for white teachers was 1,115; > n tne 
Institutes for colored teachers, 372 ; making the total enrol- 
ment of teachers, 1,487. The total number of persons enrolled 
in the Institutes for white teachers was 2,495 > ' n 'f ,e Institutes 
for colored teachers was 618; making a total enrolment of 
3.H3- 

" As nearly as I can ascertain, the average number of visitors, 
exclusive of those regularly enrolled, was about two hundred at 
each Institute for whites, and about fifty at each Institute for 
colored teachers. It is thus estimated that the total attendance 
of white visitors was 3,200, and the total attendance of colored 
visitors about 600, making the total attendance of visitors about 
3,800. This, added to the attendance of enrolled members, 
shows that the Institutes reached directly about 6.913 people. 
I shall not attempt to estimate the indirect influence. . . . 

" The exercises of the morning and afternoon were devoted 
to professional work, and were specially directed to illustrating 
methods of teaching. The exercises at night and on Farmers' 
Day were more general and popular, and were intended to reach 
public sentiment. The teachers, however skilful and well in- 
formed, cannot introduce improved methods of teaching, and 
cannot provide the necessary school appliances and resources, 
unless sustained by the public sentiment of their respective 
communities. 

" In localities where public systems have been long estab- 
lished, and where educational needs are fully understood, the 
popular features of the Institute are not 50 important. In com- 
munities where public systems are younger it is necessary some- 
times to reach the people as a preliminary step to improving the 
teachers. One way of improving the standard of teaching is to 
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"As a means of extending the influence of the Institute as 
far as possible, so as to reach the masses, I appoint at each 
Institute one day, to be known as 'Farmers' Day.' Hon. D. G. 
■Godwin, Commissioner of Agriculture of Tennessee, agreed to 
be present in person or by representative on the Farmers' Day * 
at each Institute, and to use the appliances of his office and of 
his system of agricultural Institutes to secure a large attendance 
of the people. Dr. Godwin and his assistant commissioners 
worked actively in co-operation with our Institute work, and 
their efforts added largely to the popular attendance. 

"The University of Tennessee also contributed to the move- 
ment by furnishing a member of its faculty, to be present on 
Farmers' Day, with a view to give instructions in teaching 
Agriculture and the Geology of Tennessee, which subjects are 
required by law to be taught in the schools of the State. Dr. 
Godwin has also made arrangements to devote a portion of 
the time at every meeting of his County Agricultural Institutes 
to educational subjects, and has invited me to be present, either 
in person or by representative. These Agricultural Institutes 
are held at all seasons of the year. By placing the time for 
the consideration of educational topics on Saturday, an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded for the teachers to attend, and the means 
of bringing the educational interests to the attention of the 
people will be largely increased. 

" As to the value of professional work in the Institutes, it is 
unnecessary for me to offer any comment I have endeavored 
to do all in my power to render the professional work thorough 
and valuable. I have endeavored to give it the direction so 
strongly and so wisely pointed out in your Institute circular. 
I was fortunate in securing the services of an able and expe- 
rienced corps of Institute workers. Some of them have been 
trained in many years of honorable service, and all of them 
evince energy, skill, and fidelity. The professional work was 
-equal to any that I have ever witnessed. In the short term 
of the Institute it is impossible to do much in the way of in- 
struction in the subject-matter of the different branches of study. 
Valuable instruction was given, however, in the methods of 
teaching and in the selected portions of the subject-matter 
of the school branches of study. The professional work could 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

An Address made, on their invitation, before the General 
Assembly, was published in pamphlet form by that body 
and widely distributed throughout the State. From an 
interesting Report submitted by the Hon. S. M. Finger,. 
I make some extracts. 

" Scholarships. 

" In addition to the fourteen students at Nashville last year, 
there were eight others who attended and bore their own ex- 
penses ; so that North Carolina last year had in that institution 
twenty-two students. It is my custom to hold the competitive 
examination for scholarships about the ist of June each year. 
Last June I had very many more applications than I could 
accommodate. At the beginning of the next scholastic year 
North Carolina will have in the institution seventeen scholarship 
students, — her full number. Besides these, three were found so 
well qualified upon examination that they have been certified to 
the institution, and will probably go at their own expense. From 
this it will appear that these scholarships are sought after, and 
that I have no difficulty in filling all that are assigned the 
State. 

" It may not be improper, however, for me to say that owing 
to the fact that students are received at that institution upon 
low grade of scholarship, and that most of them remain only two 
years, they do not come to their work in North Carolina as well 
prepared to take a high stand as leaders in the profession of 
teaching as is desirable. If it were proper for me to make any 
suggestion on this subject, it would be that either a higher 
standard of entrance examination should be required, 1 or that 
the students be kept at the institution until they could get a 
regular collegiate education, as well as the education necessary 
to fit them for their special profession. So far as my observa- 
tion goes, their training does not fit them to compete for the 
highest positions in the profession with the more broadly edu- 



1 Dr. Payne says the last entrance examination was so much more rigid 
than before that forty applicants were rejected. 
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cated young men and young women who come from our univer- 
sity and colleges ; and in most cases they find it difficult to get 
situations, except at low wages and in subordinate positions. 

" Institutes. 

" My last Report gives full statistics and information about 
our public schools. I think it will show that while the length of 
school term is no more than it was the year preceding, the edu- 
cational condition of the State is better. It contains an account 
of the Institute work systematically done last year by Profs. 
Charles D. Mclver and E. A. Alderman at the expense of the 
State, and by Supts. J. Y. Joyner, M. C. S. Noble, E. P. Moses, 
Alexander Graham, E. L. Hughes, and J. J. Blair, who were 
paid out of the Peabody Fund. Our effort was not only to 
instruct the teachers, but the people as well, and inspire them 
with confidence in public education. We are still pressing this 
Institute work, and in addition to what is now being done by 
Professors Mclver and Alderman, we have engaged in the work, 
paid by the Peabody Fund, eight other competent persons, who 
have held Institutes in thirty-eight counties. Believing that the 
work done in this line resulted in favorable legislation, I am 
encouraged to press it for at least another year. 

" I had hoped during the session of the last Assembly to get 
a large increase of the rate of taxation ; but because of the 
limitation of taxation in our Constitution, the increase was only 
two and one half cents on the $100 worth of property. I feel 
sure, however, that in some way in the not very distant future 
all limitation as to taxation for schools will be removed ; and I 
think that the strongest agency to accomplish this result is the 
Institute work. 

" We were very much gratified in securing from the General 
Assembly an Act establishing a normal and industrial school for 
girls, with an annual appropriation of $10,000. The Act pro- 
vided that the cities and towns of the State might vote upon the 
question of furnishing the buildings or money to erect them. 
The city of Greensboro has recently, by a unanimous vote, 
appropriated $30,000 for this purpose, and the Board of Di- 
rectors have located the institution in that city. The erection 
of buildings will be carried forward as rapidly as possible, and 
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the school will be opened, we hope, during the coming winter or 
spring. The appropriation of $10,000 carries with it the obli- 
gation on the part of this institution to hold County Institutes 
throughout the State, and is insufficient to carry forward the 
work of the institution in such way as the Board of Directors 
would like to do it. The Board desires to give special attention 
to the main object of the institution, — the preparation of teach- 
ers, — but will not neglect its industrial feature. There is a 
place here for the judicious expenditure of all the money that 
your honorable Board can appropriate. May I not ask that 
they will give this school large and continual support? We 
were somewhat disappointed in the fact that it was not made 
a co-educational institution ; but we hope that in the not very 
distant future its doors will be opened also to young men. 

"Public Schools. 

" Quite a number of cities and towns secured from the last 
General Assembly special Acts to allow them to vote additional 
taxes to establish public schools. Favorable votes have already 
been taken in Shelby, Concord, Statesville, and Tarboro ; and 
it is to these towns that I expect to distribute a large part of 
the money recently received from you. This will be done as 
soon as it is ascertained that all the conditions are complied 
with. The growth of city schools in this State is encouraging ; 
it indicates a growing favorable public sentiment. 

" Normal Schools. 

" We have now no regular normal school for the white peo- 
ple, the Institute work having taken the place of the old sum- 
mer normal schools. Normal schools for the colored people are 
held regularly eight or nine months per year at Fayetteville, 
Plymouth, Goldsboro, Salisbury, and Franklinton. The Assem- 
bly provided for another one at Elizabeth City. These schools 
have an appropriation of $8,000 per annum, and are under the 
management of Boards of Directors composed of white persons. 
The teachers are almost exclusively taken from the colored 
race. These schools are doing good work, and annually get a 
portion of the Peabody Fund." 
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ARKANSAS. 

The Hon. Josiah H. Shinn, the new Superintendent, 
submits a Report which is an honorable commentary upon 
his industry, ability, and efficiency. As in the last two 
years little was published about a State where the outlook 
is hopeful, I give full extracts from this letter. 

" At the beginning of my term of office I felt that the only 
real work I had to do as an officer was to use my position in 
every lawful manner to elevate the standard of teaching. In 
examining our laws I found that enough had been done to effect 
good results if the enactments could be enforced. I determined 
to try to enforce the laws. 

"The statutes required me to furnish questions for the ex- 
aminers, to be used at the public quarterly examinations of 
teachers. 

" Although clothed with power by virtue of my office to make 
a uniform time, I took another course. I called the examiners 
together, and led them to see the necessity of public quarterly 
examinations. I emphasized the fact that private examinations 
were the most fruitful sources for inroads to be made by incom- 
petency upon the schools, and demanded a strict following of 
the law. They unanimously voted to follow the requirements of 
the statutes and all regulations that I should make not incon- 
sistent therewith, and thus was gained the willing help of the 
vast majority of the examiners of my State. 

" In March the first public examination was held, and its 
effects were felt from one end of the State to the other. Nearly 
every county fell into line, and in every one of these there was a 
falling off of the teachers who had been carrying State authority 
to teach. Strange to say, no revolt followed. Teachers grum- 
bled ; but the people, after an examination of the questions sub- 
mitted, decided that men and women who lacked the scholarship 
sufficient for such questions had no claim to a place in the 
school. The direct result was a beginning upon the part of 
teachers to study. Good teachers came into demand, wages 
advanced, and the general educational pulse beat quicker than 
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ever before. In June I submitted a second set of questions, 
and a greater number fell. Throughout the State to-day there 
is more studying going on than you can well imagine ; and the 
general public is scrutinizing its teaching force more than ever. 
This is a great gain. 

" My examinations, properly conducted, will test the scholar- 
ship, — a necessary thing, — but it will not test the power. We 
need county superintendents to meet this end, and 1 believe 
that these will come. 

" The demand for better teachers led our Legislature to em- 
power me to hold eight normal schools of three months each in 
different parts of the State for the special development of 
teachers. An appropriation of $2,000 per annum was made for 
two years to hold six white and two colored normal schools. 
The aid from the Peabody Trust Fund will enable me to make 
these schools of five months duration. These two sums, coupled 
with the requirements I make of each locality as to further sup- 
plementary funds, will enable me to hold ten of these schools 
for five months, — six white, and four colored. Two years of 
this work, if successfully accomplished, will revolutionize the 
school sentiment in the State and give us one or more perma- 
nent normal schools. 

"I have tried to concentrate the Institute work this year. 
The other reforms I have set on foot took much time ; but I still 
had some left for the development of this work, but not enough. 
I have tried both kinds of Institute this year, and give my opin- 
ion that the short one should be discontinued. Less than two 
weeks is a waste. 

"The Institute held at Nashville for four weeks by Prof. 
Alexander Hogg, of Texas, was a success in every particular. 
It represented eight counties, was conducted as a school, and 
won the Southwest to the normal school idea. Four towns in 
that neighborhood are vigorously competing for the location of 
the five months school for that district. 

" The Mount Nebo Summer Normal School ran for six weeks 
under charge of Professor Baldwin, of the Texas Sam Houston 
Normal College, and was also a success. There was a large 
enrolment, and the leading teachers from a large number of 
counties remained for the whole time. In addition to these 
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long terms, I held sixteen others for two weeks each with excel- 
lent results, and have several others yet to hold. 

" I have engaged several teachers by the year for the normal 
school work which is just ahead, and believe that their labors 
will result in greater good. 

" Thanking you and your Board for the interest always taken 
in Arkansas, and asking its continuation in the better and more 
systematic work of the next two years, I am, etc." 



WEST VIRGINIA. 

The Hon. B. S. Morgan reports, — 

"The present Institute law of this State has now been in 
operation eleven years. It provides for the holding in each 
county in the State of at least one Institute for one week of five 
days, and enforces attendance upon all teachers by the follow- 
ing requirement : ' Any teacher who shall fail or refuse to attend 
at least one Institute annually, . . . unless such teacher shall 
have an excuse therefor sufficient in the judgment of the Board 
of Examiners to which such teacher may apply for examination, 
shall not be entitled to examination during the year within 
which such failure or refusal may have occurred.' This sys- 
tem of Institute work has done great good for the free schools, 
by keeping up an organized plan of professional improvement 
for teachers, and by giving the people an opportunity to hear 
discussed all important questions affecting the entire educational 
work of the State. 

"In view of the transitory character of the general body 
of public-school teachers, and the inability of normal schools 
to supply the demand for trained teachers, I regard the provision 
of some prescribed plan or means by ihe State — like the Insti- 
tute and summer normal schools — for giving instruction to 
teachers in the principles of good teaching, of paramount impor- 
tance to the efficiency of the free-school system. The present 
law has been unquestionably the most efficient ever tried in this 
State, and has proved that any effective Institute system must 
make attendance compulsory. 
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" Time and experience, however, have developed some defects 
in the operation of this law, prominent among them being the 
short term (five days) fixed for the Institute, and the lack of any 
provision to exempt teachers from compulsory attendance after 
having satisfied all reasonable requirements as to qualifications. 
" The Legislature at its session this year made some important 
changes in the law looking to the improvement of this work, 
which I believe experience will approve as wise and judicious. 

"The special Institute of two weeks, held last summer for . 
instructors and county superintendents, in accordance with your 
ideas and judgment, has had a decidedly beneficial influence 
upon the work of this summer. The teachers of Marshall 
County asked for an Institute two weeks in length this year, 
and the work has been so satisfactory that the request has been 
repeated for next year. Other counties have also asked for 
similar Institutes next year. I regard this manifestation by the 
teachers as a noteworthy sign of increasing interest. County 
Institutes ought not to be held for a shorter term than two 
weeks. 

" Special Institutes have been conducted by Drs. E. E. White 
and E. E. Sheib, and by Drs. A. B. Hinsdale and R. G. Boone, 
Professors of the Science and Art of Teaching in the Univer- 
sities of Michigan and Indiana respectively, and Prof. Henry 
R. Sanford, of the Institute Faculty of New York, and Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School 
at Kutztown. Excellent work has been done in all of these 
Institutes. 

* A few Institutes remain yet to be held ; but judging from 
the Reports now in, the enrolment will be larger than ever 
before. 

" As to the educational outlook, I feel warranted in saying that 
it is gradually but surely growing brighter and broader. The 
State University is receiving more liberal appropriations, and by 
the addition of new departments is increasing in usefulness and 
popularity. 

" The Legislature has authorized the sale of the old Normal 
building at Fairmont to the public-school authorities, and pro- 
vided for the purchase of a new site and the erection of a new 
normal school building. An appropriation was also made for 
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the erection of a boarding hall for young women at Concord 
Normal School. The appropriations for other purposes were 
increased. All the denominational institutions of the State are 
increasing in facilities, and rapidly growing in strength and 
efficiency. 

" Evidences of the advancing interest in the free schools are 
to be seen in the excellent high school and graded school build- 
ings that are being built in the towns, and the general agitation 
of the people in the country districts to increase the length of 
the school term. 

" Since last October the most important educational legisla- 
tion enacted is as follows : 1. Provision for a graded course 
of work for teachers' Institutes ; 2. Provision for a teachers' 
State course of professional reading and study; 3. Provision 
for a manual and graded course of study for use in the village 
and country schools throughout the State ; 4. Change of law 
relating to examination of teachers, so as to raise the standard 
of the three grades of county certificates, with provision for 
extending the time for which the first two grades may be 
issued ; 5. An Act providing for the purchase of a farm and 
the erection of a building for an agricultural and mechanical 
college for the colored people of the State. The increase in 
appropriations and the good work for the normal schools and 
the University have already been noted. 

"A visit from you either during the meeting of our State 
Educational Association next summer, or during the session 
of our Legislature in 1893, would lend us inspiration and 
courage. Could you not find time thus to favor us ? 

" I greatly appreciate your interest in our educational welfare, 
and on behalf of West Virginia I thank the Trustees for their 
liberal appropriation for 1891. Hoping that, without injustice to 
others, the appropriation may be renewed for 1892, etc." 

TEXAS. 

From a letter of the Hon. H. C. Pritchett I make some 
interesting extracts: — 

"The Sam Houston Normal has increased in numbers and 
has been compelled to increase its Faculty, until now it employs 
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eleven teachers. Under the able administration of Dr. Baldwin 
it has increased in influence also. The failure of the contractor 
who erected the new building necessitated a heavy draft on the 
incidental fund of the institution for the completion of the build- 
ing, and but for the liberal appropriation made by the Peabody 
Trustees it would have been compelled to shorten its term or do 
without needed teachers ; but thanks to their liberality the insti- 
tution was enabled to run its full term and graduate the largest 
class of students in its history. The influence of the normal 
is felt everywhere throughout the State. Two years' attendance 
is now required to secure a diploma. It is training a large 
number of boys and girls — largely the sons and daughters of 
farmers and mechanics — who have had but small opportunity 
for obtaining an education, so that they are able to go out into 
the country schools and do excellent work. Thus the influence 
of the normal is being extended, and the result is apparent in 
all the schools of the State. 

"Last spring you sent me a sum of money for use in the 
Prairie View Normal School, — the school for instruction of 
colored youths, not only as teachers, but also in industrial 
occupations as well. At your suggestion I visited the school. 
I found the institution working well under the direction of 
Prof. L. C. Anderson, a colored man of unusual ability and 
education. 

" I appointed the conductors of the Summer Normal Insti- 
tutes at the request of the teachers, taking care to select com- 
petent men. I then appointed an assistant teacher in each 
Institute, one known to be especially skilled in the primary 
work, so much needed in the country schools. These conduc- 
tors visited me at Austin, where we discussed the work to be 
done. I outlined the work and gave instructions that especial 
attention should be given to the course of study as taught in our 
public schools, and to the professional training of teachers for this 
work. The results were most satisfactory and encouraging. 
Nearly three thousand teachers attended the Institutes, about 
one fourth of the entire teaching force of the State. Of these 
nineteen hundred and fifty-three applied for certificates. An 
Institute was held in twenty-eight out of thirty-one Senatorial 
Districts, for white teachers, and in seven out of eleven Con- 
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gressional Districts, for colored teachers. Besides these, there 
were sixteen normals, other than district normals, held for 
white teachers, and six for colored teachers, making the whole 
number of Institutes held for whites forty-four, and for colored 
thirteen. These additional Institutes were necessary in some 
of the larger districts, where railroads were wanting and means 
of travel were lacking. I employed Prof. L. C. Anderson, Prin- 
cipal of Prairie View, to visit the colored normals and give lec- 
tures on professional work. For the good results obtained at 
the Institutes, the credit is largely due to your Board. 

"It is my purpose to begin shortly to organize the County 
Institutes, get them earnestly to work, and through them get 
an efficient and permanent organization of the Summer Normal 
Institutes. I have consulted with leading teachers, and am 
now studying the returns and formulating my plans for the 
summer of '92. May I count on your assistance next summer 
as in this ? If so, I am sure, knowing this beforehand, that I 
can make a grand success of the Institute work in Texas next 
year. I also desire to recommend that the appropriation for the 
Sam Houston Normal be continued. While the summer nor- 
mals may and can do much, it is to this noble institution that 
I must look for trained teachers for Texas. 11 

The Principal of the State Normal says, — 

" The following tables exhibit the gradual and healthy growth 
of the school : — 

Enrolment of Students. 







Scholarship 


Non-Scholarship 


Total 






Students. 


Students. 


AUUU 


First Year . . 1879-80 


68 


42 


1 10 


Second 


. . 1880-81 


95 


49 


I44 


Third . . 


. . 1881-82 


130 


35 


I6 5 


Fourth 


. . . 1882-83 


*55 


35 


I90 


Fifth . 


. . . 1883-84 


130 


70 


200 


Sixth . 


. . . 1884-85 


*59 


47 


206 


Seventh . 


. . 1885-86 


140 


75 


215 


Eighth 


. . . 1886-87 


140 


72 


212 


Ninth . 


. . . 1887-88 


147 


137 


284 


Tenth . . 


. . 1888-89 


*53 


114 


20> 


Eleventh . 


. . 1889-90 


!53 


160 


313 


Twelfth . 


. . 1890-91 


155 


165 


320 



Total enrolment during twelve sessions 2040 
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Classes completing Two and Three Year Courses. 



Class of Two Year8 ' 


Two and a half 


Three Years' 


I*-.** 


Class ot Course. 


Years 1 Course. 


Course. 


AOti 


1879-80 37 


— 


— 


37 


1880-81 55 


— 


— 


55 


1881-82 73 


— 


— 


73 


1882-83 77 


— 


— 


77 


1883-84 56 


45 


— 


IOI 


1884-85 90 


— 


28 


118 


1885-86 82 


— 


56 


138 


1886-87 83 


— 


53 


136 


1887-88 96 


— 


5« 


147 


1888-89 125 


— 


43 


168 


1889-90 139 


— 


62 


201 


1890-91 156 


— 


78 


23 6 


Total number 






1487 



"The elevation of the standard of scholarship of candidates 
for admission has been more marked than our increase in 
numbers. This is one of the indications of the wonderful 
advancement of education throughout the State. The demand 
for trained teachers has also increased much more rapidly than 
the supply. 

"In our last catalogue we say : — 

" ' The institution is greatly indebted, not only for its establishment, 
but also for its continued success, to the liberality of the Trustees of 
the Peabody Education Fund. The General Agents, Dr. B. Sears 
and Dr. J. L. M. Curry, have done everything possible to foster and 
build up a normal school worthy of the great State of Texas/ 

" A large and beautiful room in the new building has been 
designated 'The Peabody Memorial Library Hall.' This is 
now being fitted up in the most approved manner for our 
library and reading-room. We desire to make this a fitting 
memorial of the great philanthropist who did so much for 
education in the South. The Peabody Memorial Window in 
our new chapel, erected by the grateful contribution of our 
students, will prove a perpetual inspiration." 

Since the foregoing Report was received, the painful 
intelligence has come of the withdrawal of Dr. Baldwin 
from the Sam Houston to accept a chair of Pedagogy in 
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the University. For ten years he has been at the head 
of the Normal, and what that institution is in power and 
usefulness is, in large degree, the result of his superior 
qualifications. Mr. Pritchett gives up the State Superinten- 
dency for the presidency of the Normal. A service of nine 
years in the school and the confidence of the teachers of 
the State enable him to begin auspiciously. The Governor 
has appointed the Hon. J. M. Carlisle as his successor, and 
he has promptly invited the continued assistance of the 
Peabody Trustees in the effort to improve the public 
schools. 

ALABAMA. 

The new Superintendent, the Hon. John G. Harris, has 
thrown into his work an intelligent zeal and industry and 
conscientiousness which entitle him to warmest commen- 
dation. In July, however, he met with a serious misfor- 
tune, which brought into clear light his fortitude and 
devotion to duty. His bankers, the Moses Brothers, sus- 
pended, and their affairs were placed in the hands of 
trustees for liquidation. These men, for twenty years, 
had had the unstinted confidence of the community, as 
was shown by the extent and character of their deposits. 
Mr. Harris lost largely himself, but he seems to have been 
most concerned about the loss of the trust money. His 
letter shows his own prompt action and the patriotic 
work of those with whom he had contracted to conduct 
the Institutes. 

"On the very day the suspension occurred, being July the 
6th, 189 1, I wrote you, giving the facts, and immediately put 
the matter into the hands of an attorney, with instructions to 
have it made, if possible, a preferred claim. Suit is now 
pending. 

" On the same day I wrote you I addressed a letter to all the 
conductors of Institutes that I had engaged, telling them of the 

20 
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condition of the funds. All replied by saying, ' We will hold the 
Institutes whether we receive a dollar or not. We are willing 
to- accept our pro rata part of what may be collected from the 
defunct bank, and perform the duty and do the work as though 
we had assurances of receiving the entire amount.' No conduct 
could have been more magnanimous, for these men have made 
personal and pecuniary sacrifices to carry out their agreement 
and to show to the Trustees of the Peabody Fund that they 
were equal to any emergency, and, when need be, to make 
sacrifice for the good cause. 

" Prof. W. B. Patterson held a two months' summer Insti- 
tute at his College, which closed two weeks ago. It was very 
largely attended, and good results achieved. This was for col- 
ored teachers. I attended several times, and am satisfied that 
Professor Patterson and his assistants did most excellent work. 
Prof. B. T. Washington has been conducting colored Insti- 
tutes all over the State ; so have Professors Council, Goodin, 
and Bibb. It is my purpose to give each conductor a certificate 
showing the amount out of these funds to which he is entitled, 
and receive from him a receipt for the same in full satisfaction 
for the payment. It is believed by some that the assets of the 
bank will pay all the indebtedness in full, while others think 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent will be the most that can be 
realized. Each conductor, however, is perfectly willing to re- 
ceive such a certificate, and wait and collect whatever amount 
may be realized. 

" While the last General Assembly did not increase the ap- 
propriation to our public and normal schools, yet I am sure I 
can see an awakening upon the part of the people to a sense of 
their obligation, and a determination to increase taxation in 
order to advance our educational system. One county passed 
a local bill raising by taxation $20,000 for public-school pur- 
poses. Local taxation will be the first move that will be made, 
and after that I believe it will become general. 

" From investigation and observation I can safely say that 
never before have our people been so aroused on the school 
question and a desire to educate their children. It is one of 
the absorbing questions with the people, in the country as well 
as in city and village. I am making visits all over the State, 
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delivering lectures and addresses, and striving for higher educa- 
tion and better qualified teachers. I have determined that every 
teacher who fails to attend Teachers' Institutes, when possible, 
shall have his license cancelled. No effort on my part shall be * 
lacking to raise the efficiency of our schools, and to do this the 
standard for teachers must be continually lifted. 

" In my addresses over the State, — and I think I have the ear 
of the people, — I urge the necessity of supplementing the public- 
school funds, and my suggestions in many places are being 
adopted. 

"As soon as I receive full Reports from all the conductors 
I shall forward you a complete statement. 

" On the first three days of July we held one of the most suc- 
cessful State conventions for teachers ever held in this State. 
There were 302 teachers present, as against 155 last year. 
Every institution, chartered or not, was represented, and the 
discussions had, speeches made, and papers read were of a high 
order. This was for white teachers. At Huntsville, in June, I 
attended the State Teachers' convention for colored teachers, 
delivered an address, and otherwise aided them in their work. 
Our colored people are moving forward most satisfactorily, and 
from the signs of the times all friction that has hitherto mani- 
fested itself is disappearing, and the race question is working 
out its own solution. Time, discretion, sympathy, co-operation, 
and enlightenment will drive the mists away, and each race will 
know its place and occupy it. I simply touch this question that 
you may know that I have at heart the welfare of all the people, 
irrespective of race, color, or previous condition." 

LOUISIANA. 

The census returns show an increase of assessed valua- 
tion of real and personal property of 46.30 per cent ; of 
population, nineteen ; of school enrolment, fifty-four; and 
the proportion of total population enrolled, eleven. The 
percentage gain of the public schools over the population 
is a hopeful symptom. Hon. William H. Jack, the ener- 
getic Superintendent, labors earnestly to promote public 
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education. Mr. Thomas D. Boyd, the President of the 
State Normal School, is by law the Director of the Teach- 
ers' Institutes. Letters from him and the State Super- 
intendent show that nine Institutes were conducted by 
Professors A. L. Smith and M. G. Brumbaugh, with their 
assistants, which were attended by 466 white and 155 col- 
ored teachers. 

" The daily programme of the Institutes was arranged several 
months beforehand, after carefully studying the needs of our 
teachers in the light of past experience. Knowing your earnest 
desire for a successful Institute season, I began early in the 
spring to work up an interest in these meetings by personally 
urging prominent citizens and school officers to attend them. 
All these efforts were ably seconded by the State Superintendent 
of Public Education, to whose zealous and valuable co-operation 
the success of the Institutes of 189 1 is largely due. 

"The increased attendance at Institutes (besides teachers, 
from six hundred * to one thousand citizens were present), and 
the greater interest manifested in these meetings by the general 
public, are not the only signs that our people have awakened to 
a due sense of the importance of encouraging and fostering 
every agency for the improvement of our educational system. 

" The State Normal School has just closed a session marked 
by unusual zeal and devotion to work on the part of both teach- 
ers and students, and by an increase of sixty-four per cent in the 
number of normal students, and of over one hundred per cent 
in the number of graduates. The average age of the eighteen 
graduates was twenty-three years ; several of them were teachers 
of long experience, and several others had graduated at colleges 
before entering the normal. The attendance at the normal 
school could not materially increase without more room, and we 
are now using a part of the increased State appropriation to add 
to our buildings. 

"In June last it was my good fortune to preside over the 
eighth annual convention of the Louisiana Educational Associa- 
tion, — an assemblage notable above all previous conventions 
of similar character for the large increase in attendance, the 
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practicalness and great ability of the addresses and papers, and 
the unprecedented enthusiasm in the cause of education ex- 
hibited by many of the leading men of the State there assem- 
bled. The convention was held in the Louisiana Chautauqua 
Auditorium at Ruston, — a structure capable of seating fifteen 
hundred people. A committee was appointed to prepare a pro- 
gramme for a Chautauqua session of one month during the next 
summer ; and it is my intention to hold an Institute, or a summer 
school, of several weeks, at the Chautauqua grounds in July 
next ; and there is every indication that the Louisiana Chautau- 
qua will be a success, — thus fulfilling the long-cherished hope 
of some of our leading educators. 

" Another enterprise, set on foot by the same Association during 
the past year, is the * Louisiana Educator,' a monthly devoted to 
education, published at Baton Rouge by that experienced jour- 
nalist, Col. T. S. Jones. It bids fair to be a useful factor in 
the coming educational renaissance. 

"During the Institutes successful efforts were made at nearly 
every point to organize Parish Teachers' Associations similar to 
those established before, with beneficial results in several par- 
ishes ; and steps were taken at the convention to organize a 
State Teachers' Association, to hold its first meeting at Alexan- 
dria during the winter. Both these movements are full of promise 
for the future. 

" The friends of education have every reason to feel proud of 
the work done during the past year ; and they are not unmindful 
of the fact that much of the good work must have been left 
undone but for the generous aid received from the Peabody 
Education Fund. 

" It gives me great pleasure, not only to invite, but to urge you, 
officially and personally, to visit our State next spring and ad- 
dress the General Assembly, and also the people either at the 
Normal Commencement, or during the Institutes, or at the Chau- 
tauqua, or at all three." 

Professor Smith gives as proof of a growing desire to 
improve the public-school system, (1) The number of teach- 
ers attending has never been so large; (2) The number of 
parishes represented has increased threefold; (3) The num- 
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ber of school superintendents and officers has more than 
doubled. 

"That each year the number of teachers attending should 
increase is to be expected ; but after glancing at the map of 
Louisiana and seeing that some parishes have a river or bayou 
frontage of one hundred miles, and that there are few railroads, 
it is evidently phenomenal that one hundred and seventeen teach- 
ers should attend an Institute in a country town. Add to this 
the fact that the average school session is about five months, the 
pay small, and it is easily believed that teachers who ride twenty- 
five to fifty miles on horseback or in wagons come for the purpose 
of getting all the good they can." 

The Superintendent thinks that the objects of the Pea- 
body Fund " will be best subserved and promoted in the 
State by applying the appropriation to the support of the 
State Normal and to the Teachers' Institutes," and adds. 
" In view of the work accomplished, I may now say the 
Peabody Board has enabled us to bring about almost an 
educational revolution in this State." 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 

By invitation of the General Assembly I had the honor 
of addressing the body at the last session, and by special 
request of all the officers of the Executive and Legislative 
Departments the Address was published and had a wide 
circulation. The Legislature authorized the establishment 
of an Industrial School for girls, but the location is to be 
determined by a Commission after competitive bids shall 
have been received. The Winthrop Training School sus- 
tains and increases its high reputation. There were one 
hundred applicants for the fifty-four scholarships allowed 
by the State. Of those received, fifteen were full graduates 
of colleges, and thirty had previously taught. The total 
number of graduates since the establishment of the school, 
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five years ago, has been one hundred and thirty-one. They 
get good positions readily, and are teaching in every county 
in the State, and in important places in other States. "An 
indispensable part of the work is a Practice Department, 
with its model classes." A course of two years is now 
required for graduation. The President of Claflin Uni- 
versity says, — 

" Last year there were seventeen professors and teachers, six- 
teen superintendents of industries, and nine hundred and sixty- 
four students enrolled in all departments. There are two 
collegiate courses of study, one college preparatory, one nor- 
mal, and one English course containing seven grades. Instruc- 
tion is also given in music, art, and the English Bible. 

" Special attention is given to manual training. Last year 
over six hundred students availed themselves of one or more of 
the twenty trades and industries taught. - 

"The appropriation from the Peabody Fund enabled us to 
employ a special instructor in pedagogics, to maintain a prac- 
tice school for the training of normal students, to send a circu- 
lar to every colored teacher in the State, offering to them all of 
the advantages of the University for three months free, and to 
conduct a special teachers' class during the spring term." 

The Superintendent, Hon. W. D. Mayfield, reports the 
public schools as in an improving condition. Those aided 
by the Fund are setting encouraging examples of local tax- 
ation and of improved teaching. The Institutes which have 
been held were fully equal to any in the past. 



GEORGIA. 

Governor Northen, not content with the advocacy of 
free schools in his Messages, attends conventions and 
Institutes, and throws the influence of official presence 
and argumentative appeal in behalf of the neglected chil- 
dren. At the State Teachers' Association in Brunswick 
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I had the pleasure of hearing from him a strong and con- 
vincing speech. It was equally my good fortune to listen 
to a practical and masterly address from Judge Draper, the 
Superintendent of the great State of New York. The cor- 
dial welcome he received, and the consciousness of having 
done good, will, it is to be hoped, induce him and other 
Superintendents to keep up this interchange of visits and 
this helpful intercommunication of educational ideas. The 
Legislature established an Industrial School for girls at 
Milledgeville, and a Normal School for colored teachers at 
Savannah. The General Assembly has also under consid- 
eration a bill to organize and equip a normal college for 
training young men and women for teachers in the common 
schools. Chancellor Boggs, of the University, is helping 
by numerous addresses to arouse a sounder opinion, and is 
drawing into closer fellowship the University and the edu- 
cational interests of the State. The Hon. S. D. Bradwell, 
the State School Commissioner, conducted in person five 
Teachers' Institutes, — three for white, and two for colored 
teachers. The attendance of teachers was small, but the 
instructors were able and experienced, and the results must 
be good. 

" An impetus has been given to teacher training, and its neces- 
sity has been made more apparent. School officers are more 
diligent in the discharge of their duties, and they have become 
better equipped for those duties ; the teachers who were in at- 
tendance realize more fully the responsibility of their calling, 
and better methods for imparting information to their pupils are 
impressed upon their minds ; and the people generally are more 
anxious for the dissemination of education among the masses. 

" I have had the pleasure of visiting about forty counties and 
making educational talks to the people , and everywhere I have 
found great interest manifested, a willingness to be taxed for 
educational purposes, and a settled determination that Georgia 
shall have € more schools and better ones.' " 
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Distribution of Income since Oct. I, 1890. 

Alabama. 

Scholarships $2,575 

Teachers' Institutes 3>5oo 

Normal Schools 4*400 

$10475 

Arkansas. 

Scholarships $2,000 

Schools 400 

Institutes 3,000 

5,400 

Georgia. 

Scholarships $2,920 

Institutes 3,226 

Schools 500 

Agency 100 

6,746 

Louisiana. 

Scholarships $1,600 

Normal School and Institutes 4>95o 

Schools 850 

7,4oo 

North Carolina. 

Scholarships $2,775 

Institutes 1,580 

Schools 2,435 

Colored Normal Schools .' . 1,335 

8,125 

South Carolina. 

Scholarships $1*950 

Winthrop Training School 2,000 

Claflin University 1,000 

Public Schools 3,100 

Institutes 2,000 

10,050 
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Tennessee. 

Scholarships $2,765 

Institutes 2,000 

4*765 

Peabody Normal College. i 5,850 



Texas. 

Scholarships $1,800 

Sam Houston Normal 5,000 

Prairie View 274 

Institutes 2,500 

9.574 

Virginia. 

Scholarships $2,800 

Farm vi lie 2,000 

Hampton 700 

Petersburg 385 

Institutes 2,715 

8,600 

West Virginia. 

Scholarships $1,600 

Normal Schools i,5°° 

Institutes 2,500 

5,600 

$9*>585 

J. L. M. CURRY, 

General Agent. 
Washington, D. C, Sept 30, 1891. 
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Dr. Curry also presented President Payne's Re- 
port, which will be found in the Appendix. Both 
these Reports were accepted, and ordered to be 
printed, as usual. 

Mr. Morgan, the Treasurer, made his Report; 
but as there have been during the year no changes 
in the investments, it is not here given. 

Mr. Morgan's account was referred to Governor 
Porter and Mr. Drexel as an Auditing Commit- 
tee ; and to the same Committee was referred the 
account of Dr. Curry, the General Agent 

The subject of increasing President Payne's 
salary was brought before the Board, when, on 
motion of Mr. Morgan, it was 

Voted, That a special appropriation of $500 be made to 
Dr. Payne for the ensuing year, in addition to his regular 
salary ; and that the further consideration of the subject 
be referred to the Executive and Finance Committees. 

Mr. Evarts, Chairman of the Special Committee, 
to whom was referred at the last Annual Meeting 
the whole question connected with the bonds issued 
by the States of Florida and Mississippi, now in the 
possession of the Trustees, made a partial Report, 
and asked for further time to consider the question. 

Governor Porter, for the Auditing Committee, 
reported that the accounts of Mr. Morgan, the 
Treasurer, and Dr. Curry, the General Agent, were 
found to be correct and properly vouched ; which 
Report was accepted. 
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On motion of Ex- President Hayes, it was 

Resolved, That we express to the Hon. Hamilton Fish 
our regrets that the state of his health has not allowed him 
to meet with us to-day, and that we assure him of our best 
wishes for his health and happiness. 

On motion of Mr. Morgan, it was 

Resolved, That the members of this Board desire to ex- 
press their deepest sympathy with Chief-Justice Fuller 
in the anxiety which has prevented his attendance at the 
meeting to-day, and their earnest hope that an overruling 
Providence will restore his daughter to health. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to communi- 
cate this vote to Chief-Justice Fuller. 

A letter from Professor John L. Lampson, of the 
Peabody Normal College (now in Europe), was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee and the General 
Agent, with full powers. 

The Standing Committees were then appointed 
as follows: — 

Executive Committee : Ex-President Hayes, Hon. James 
D. Porter, Chief-Justice Fuller, Hon. William A. 
Courtenay, Hon. William C. Endicott, with the Chair-, 
man, Mr. Winthrop, ex-officio. 

Finance Committee: Hon. William M. Evarts, Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, Ex-President Cleveland, Anthony J. 
Drexel, Esq., Hon. Randall L. Gibson, with the Treas- 
urer, Mr. Morgan, ex-officio. 

The Chairman was authorized to fill any vacancy 
that might occur in these Committees. 
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The Hon. J. L. M. Curry was unanimously re- 
chosen General Agent. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was re-elected Treas- 
urer, and a sum not exceeding $750 appropriated 
for clerical assistance. 

The other officers of last year subject to election 
were re-chosen. 

It was also voted that the next Meeting of the 
Trustees be held in New York, on the second 
Wednesday of October, 1892, with a discretionary 
authority to the Chairman, with the advice and 
consent of the Executive Committee, to make 
any change of time and place which may prove 
desirable. 

The Annual Meeting of the Trustees was then 
dissolved. 

SAMUEL A. GREEN, 

Secretary. 
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PEABODY NORMAL COLLEGE, NASHVILLE. 

To Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 

General Agent of the Peabody Education Fund: — 

I desire to present my Annual Report of the condition and 
prospects of the Peabody Normal College. 

From all points of view, the college year just closed has been 
a very successful and satisfactory one. The increase in mem- 
bership has been considerable, and is a proof of the growing 
popularity and usefulness of the school ; but what may be called 
the internal growth of the school, — the development of its in- 
tellectual and moral life, — has been even more marked, and 
the source of greater satisfaction. The type of scholarship has 
become higher, there has been a perceptible rise in the pro- 
fessional spirit, and in the daily life of the school there has 
been a steady gain in wholesomeness and vigor. The return of 
so many students to complete a higher course of general and 
professional study has had a happy effect on the general tone 
of the school ; it has given to it a sense of seriousness and 
maturity, and has set before undergraduates a higher type of 
scholastic attainment. The library has diffused throughout the 
school a generous love of letters, and the studio has created its 
countless refinements in thought and feeling. The religious life 
of the school has been quickened and fortified by the newly 
organized Christian Association, and the standard of manliness 
has been sensibly exalted. During the year I have been scarcely 
conscious that discipline is one of my functions, so hearty and 
so constant has been the students' loyalty to duty and propriety. 
I find it difficult to express in adequate terms my high opinion 
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of the mental and moral worth of the young men and women 
who constitute the membership of the College. Their earnest- 
ness and goodness excite every emotion of respect and admira- 
tion, and quicken every effort to create a school that is honest 
and beneficent in all its plans and purposes. 

The total enrolment for the year 1889-90 was three hundred 
and fifty-nine (359), and for the year just closed it was four 
hundred and twenty-two (422), — a net gain of sixty-three. The 
entrance examination in October, 1890, was more rigorous than 
usual, and forty applicants for admission were rejected. Within 
the last four years the membership of the College has increased 
from one hundred and seventy-seven to four hundred and twenty- 
two, — a net gain of two hundred and forty-five ; and during this 
period there has been a gradual but marked rise in the standard 
of admission. The new scholarship apportionment will increase 
the number of scholarship students from one hundred and four- 
teen to one hundred and seventy-seven ; so that it may safely be 
predicted that the membership of the College for the next year 
will reach five hundred. With our present teaching force and 
accommodations as to room, proper provision can be made for 
no larger number of students than five hundred ; and unless our 
facilities for instruction can be considerably increased, I recom- 
mend that the attendance be limited to five hundred students. 
The table on page 55 will show the attendance, by States, from 
the date of organization, in 1875, to May, 189 1, inclusive. 

At the last Commencement one hundred and thirty-seven 
students were graduated, as follows : Licentiates of Instruction, 
ninety -five ; Bachelors of Letters, two ; Bachelors of Science, 
five ; Bachelors of Arts, twenty-nine ; Masters of Arts, six. 
Peabody medals were awarded as follows: To Miss Minnie 
Collins, of Alabama, for the best biography of an Educational 
Reformer ; to Mr. Edward C. Lewis, of Texas, for the best 
essay on Compulsory Education ; to L. D. Borden, of Texas, for 
the best discussion of an Educational Principle. 

One of the most hopeful facts connected with the growth of 
the College is the growing tendency on the part of students to 
prolong their residence till they have taken some university 
degree in addition to the ordinary College degree of Licentiate 
of Instruction. A course of study leading to the lower degree 
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does not suffice for the purposes which the College has in view, 
and leaves the pupil dissatisfied with his limited scholarship ; 
and were it possible to do so, I believe that the majority of stu- 
dents would remain in college till they had attained a Master's, 
or at least a Bachelor's, degree. A normal school course of 
study which does not carry the student into what has been called 
the region of " intellectual emancipation," produces a low and 
imperfect type of teaching ability, it does not excite and sustain 
the true professional spirit, and is not likely to induce young 
men and women to accept the vocation of teaching as a career. 
The presence of post-graduate students imbued with some de- 
gree of the university spirit, is a wholesome stimulus to under- 
graduates, and maintains a higher standard of scholarship and 
professional attainment. On other grounds, too, I have felt 
constrained to encourage courses of study of the university 
type. For honesty's sake, we must either raise the school to- 
wards its name, or find a name descriptive of the school. There 
can be no hesitation as to choice. The institution, being colle- 
giate in name, must be made collegiate in fact, — not by setting 
up an ideal standard of scholarship unattainable under existing 
conditions, but by gradual approaches to which the state of 
public education can respond without over-taxing its resources. 
An institution like ours must be popular in the sense of being 
helpfully responsive to existing needs ; and it must be progres- 
sive in the sense of being a stimulus to the satisfaction of higher 
needs. In a word, my aim has been and is to create a school 
of the university type for the professional education of teachers ; 
not a university of the ordinary or modern type, but of the primi- 
tive, or ancient type, whose function was " to teach, and supply 
the world with its teachers." 

It gives me great pleasure to announce the completion of the 
Winthrop Model School building, and the establishment in it of 
an excellent primary school for the illustration of the most ap- 
proved methods of elementary instruction. For the organization 
and management of this school the services of Miss Bertha 
Peirce, of North Attleboro\ Mass., were secured, and she has 
shown herself to possess in a high degree the professional skill 
and the qualities of mind and heart which are essential for such 

an undertaking. Though the work of the year has been mainly 

21 
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that of organizing, this new school of observation has already 
produced excellent results in affording to students an opportu- 
nity for studying the actual processes employed in primary in- 
struction of a superior type. In this way our students are 
furnished with an ideal or model which can be reproduced when- 
ever and wherever circumstances may require it. It has not 
been my purpose to organize an experimental school, — that is, 
a school in which children are taught by pupil teachers, — but 
rather a school which is taught and governed by an accom- 
plished teacher, who is able to produce results worthy of imita- 
tion and study. An experimental school cannot at the same 
time be a model school. 

Besides the accommodation of the Model School, this new 
building serves other important purposes. One of the lower 
rooms serves as a Faculty room and a commodious and pleas- 
ant office for myself and my secretary. One of the upper rooms 
has been used as a class-room, and two others as a studio. This 
extra space has afforded an opportunity to carry out a long- 
cherished purpose of giving our students facilities for some 
training in drawing and art study. In practical importance, 
drawing is co-ordinate with arithmetic, and is of exceptional 
value to all who propose to teach. In addition to her duties as 
librarian, Miss Elizabeth R. Clark undertook the work of in- 
struction in drawing and painting, with results highly satisfac- 
tory. This studio is doing much to establish the College in the 
respect and confidence of our best citizens. 

This building lends new attractions to the College campus, and 
in its form and arrangement is admirably adapted to the uses 
which are made of it. 

I think no part of your appropriation for the College has 
been productive of more general and substantial good than that 
which has been devoted to the maintenance of the library, which 
has become the centre and source of the intellectual life of the 
school. The work of every class-room is supplemented and sus- 
tained by the reading of books to which the student has been 
directed by his several teachers ; and the general result of this 
reading habit is seen in the new spirit of literary research, in a 
broader range of thought, and in a wider tolerance of opinion. 
Unrelieved by general reading, the effect of mere class-room 
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work is somewhat narrowing; and it is only through an ac- 
quaintance with good books that the student can become, as 
Plato says, " the spectator of all time and all existence." To 
be permanently and progressively useful in his calling, the 
teacher must have some of the instincts and habits of the man 
of letters ; and on the score of general utility a library is more 
essential to an institution of learning than a laboratory. I shall 
feel greatly encouraged and helped if you will continue your 
usual appropriation for the library. 

The reduction of scholarship aid to one hundred dollars and 
the railroad fare to Nashville and return is likely to be attended 
with good results. Heretofore there has been a manifest ine- 
quality in the net amount of scholarship aid, seeing that the stu- 
dent living at a remote distance from the College must pay a 
considerable part of what he receives for travelling expenses. 
Under the new arrangement the College is almost as accessible 
to a resident of North Carolina as to one living in Alabama or 
Tennessee ; and when the new plan is in full force, it will allow 
sixty-three additional students to participate in the advantages 
of this fund. Besides, it will at least mitigate the inequality 
which has sometimes been felt between scholarship and non- 
scholarship students. Correspondence with this office indicates 
that there has been no falling off of applicants for this aid by 
reason of its smaller amount. 

The just and liberal policy of the Texas Legislature with 
respect to the graduates of this College is worthy of especial no- 
tice and commendation. A recent Act regulating the licensing 
of teachers exempts our graduates from examination and ac- 
cepts their diplomas as a license for life or good behavior. In 
reality, this Act merely places our graduates on an equality with 
the graduates of the Texas normal schools ; but this is a cour- 
tesy seldom granted to institutions located in another State. 
If the attention of other Legislatures were called to this sub- 
ject, I doubt not they would be prompt in following the enlight- 
ened example of Texas. 

I understand that the new State Superintendent of Arkansas, 
the Hon. J. H. Shinn, will issue life licenses to our graduates 
who furnish a transcript of their record while students in the Col- 
lege. Such consideration as that shown by Texas and Arkansas 
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is a proper and wholesome stimulus to students to undertake a 
course of professional training; and I am glad to note these 
courtesies, for they indicate a disposition on the part of State 
authorities to lend a helping hand to their young people who 
are pledged to devote themselves to the public-school service of 
their States. State Superintendents are very urgent in requiring 
their students to return after graduation and do home service in 
the work of teaching, and thus fulfil the conditions of the pledge 
they have taken ; but it has happened in too many cases that 
when graduates return they receive neither official recognition 
nor aid from those whose reciprocal duty it is to aid them in 
securing positions. If it is the duty of a student to restrict 
his teaching within the borders of his State, it is certainly the 
duty of the State Superintendent to take a paternal interest in 
its ward. 

I am glad to record the hearty and generous co-operation of 
the State of Tennessee in the maintenance of the College. The 
last General Assembly, though pledged to retrenchment and re- 
form, by a very decided vote raised its annual appropriation from 
ten thousand dollars to fifteen thousand dollars. For this neces- 
sary legislation we are greatly indebted to the hearty good-will of 
Governor Buchanan, who recommended this larger appropriation 
in his Message, and who has on every proper occasion shown 
himself the liberal advocate of popular education and the stead- 
fast friend of the College. Great credit is also due to the late 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. Frank M. Smith, and 
to his worthy successor, Hon. W. R. Garrett, both of whom have 
given to the College the full weight of their personal and official 
influence. The school has no warmer or more valuable friend 
than Prof. Frank Goodman, Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, whose popularity and large acquaintance with Senators 
and Representatives went far towards giving favorable recog- 
nition to the claims of the College. So far as the future action 
of the State Board is concerned, you will feel an assured sense 
of security in the fact of the reappointment of Dr. William P. 
Jones, whose term of office, with that of Hon. Frank M. Smith, 
had expired by limitation. Dr. Jones has been a member of the 
Board since its first organization, has followed the fortunes of 
the school with paternal interest, and in all his acts has been 
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inspired by the highest loyalty to its interests and to the memory 
of its great benefactor. 

I have more than once spoken of the good fortune which 
allied the Normal College with the University of Nashville. 
This inheritance of university traditions and of the university 
spirit is one of the most precious endowments of the College 
and the source of its greatest intellectual and moral power. To 
convert the Literary Department of the University of Nashville 
into the Peabody Normal College was to restore to this vener- 
able seat of learning its historical function, — the liberal educa- 
tion of teachers ; and I trust that these two names will be forever 
associated in fact and form, as they asssuredly are in spirit. 
Nor are we to forget our material inheritance, our free use of 
buildings and grounds and income, all of which are indispens- 
able and are bestowed in the most cheerful and liberal spirit. 

The management of an institution of learning by three inde- 
pendent Boards is an anomalous fact in educational history, and 
in general would be prophetic of discord and disaster ; but such 
has been the spirit of courtesy, concession, and good-will that 
the College goes on its way in undisturbed tranquillity, growing 
in vigor and usefulness with each succeeding year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

William H. Payne, 

Chancellor of University ', President of College. 

Peabody Normal College, Nashville, Tenn., 

June 25, 1891. 



RULES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING PEABODY 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE PEABODY NORMAL COLLEGE 
AT NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 

I. The intent of the Peabody Board of Trust in establishing 
these Scholarships in the Normal College is to affect public edu- 
cation in the South through a high grade of professionally edu- 
cated teachers. 

1. The realization of this intent implies, on the part of teachers, — 
high moral aims ; natural aptness to teach : an education of the liberal 
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type ; a knowledge of the history, theory, and art of education ; and 
the pursuit of teaching as a vocation. 

II. A Peabody Scholarship is worth £100 a year and the 
student's railroad fare from his home to Nashville and return, 
and is good for two years. The College year consists of eight 
months, beginning on the first Wednesday in October and clos- 
ing on the last Wednesday in May, and scholarship students 
receive from the President of the College $25 on the last days 
of October, December, February, and April. 

1. No payment will be made except for time of actual attendance. 

2. Scholarships will be withdrawn from students who allow bills for 
board to go unpaid. 

3. The student's railroad fare from his home to Nashville will be 
repaid within one month after entrance ; and his return fare will be 
paid just previous to the close of the session in May. Students who 
leave the College before the close of the term will not be paid their 
return fare. Railroad fare to Nashville will be paid only twice on the 
same scholarship. 

III. These scholarships are distributed to the several States 
by the General Agent, and are awarded to students through the 
State Superintendents of their respective States. 

1. No State can claim scholarships as a right. They are gifts from 
the Peabody Board of Trust, and as such the ratio of their distribu- 
tion, as well as their amount, may be changed, or they may be with- 
held altogether. 

2. At the close of each college year the President will notify State 
Superintendents of the vacancies that are to be filled in their respec- 
tive States for the ensuing college year, and send the names and 
standing of non-scholarship students who are deemed worthy of 
scholarship appointments. 

IV. In the award of scholarships, precedence is to be given 
to students who have been in the College for one or more years, 
at their own expense, and have there given proof of their fitness 
for the vocation of teaching. 

1. In case there are more vacancies than can be filled in the manner 
just stated, resort should be made to competitive examination. 
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2. When State Superintendents cannot conduct these competitive 
examinations in person, they should be careful to delegate this duty to 
competent hands. 

3. There would be a manifest advantage in selecting the same date 
for these examinations in the several States. The first week in August 
is suggested. 

4. Only two years of scholarship aid will be given to the same 
student. 

V. For the purpose of securing to all applicants a uniform 
basis of competition, the questions for examination will be pre- 
pared by the President of the College, and sent to the State 
Superintendents for distribution to the examiners whom they 
may appoint. 

1. These questions, with specific instructions for their use, should 
be sent to the examiners in sealed envelopes, which are not to be 
opened till the hour for examination has come. 

2. Each competitor should be required to return the lists of printed 
questions to the examiners as soon as the answers have been written. 

VI. The qualifications for becoming a competitor for a 
scholarship are as follows : The applicant must be not less than 
seventeen years of age, nor more than thirty ; of irreproachable 
moral character ; in good health ; with no physical defects, 
habits, or eccentricities which would interfere with success in 
teaching ; and must purpose to follow teaching as a vocation. 

1. The task of the examiners will be simplified by making a prelim- 
inary examination as suggested above. Good health is an indispen- 
sable qualification. Any candidate who has any chronic affection, 
such as weak lungs or weak eyes, should be rejected at once. 

2. The use of tobacco in any form is a disqualification for a 
scholarship. 

3. If it should appear that a candidate intends to use his scholar- 
ship chiefly as a means of securing an education, or of ultimately pre- 
paring himself for some profession other than teaching, he should not 
be allowed to compete. 

4. Persons of sluggish or indolent temperaments, of slovenly habits, 
or of vicious dispositions should be rejected at once. 

5. When a choice must be made between a young man and a young 
woman whose examination papers are of equal merit, the young man 
should be preferred. 
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VII. The minimum literary qualifications for securing a 
scholarship are the following: The ability to read fluently, to 
write a fair hand, to spell correctly, and to express thoughts in 
grammatical English ; to solve problems of moderate difficulty 
under all the ordinary rules of arithmetic, and to demonstrate 
any ordinary arithmetical principle; to locate the principal 
cities, rivers, and mountains of the world, and to give the boun- 
daries of any specified State of the Union ; to parse the words 
of any ordinary English sentence, and to correct ungrammatical 
English ; to solve equations of two unknown quantities ; to de- 
scribe the leading events in the history of the United States. 
The standard for entrance will be raised from year to year. 
Students who propose to take the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
should come with one year's preparation in Latin. 

1. In the main, the examinations should be written; but certain in- 
tellectual qualities can best be tested in the oral way. 

2. The ability to think and to reason is of more importance than 
mere attainment of facts and rules. General intelligence and bright- 
ness may offset some deficiencies in mere book-learning. 

3. Good breeding, politeness, and a pleasant manner should be 
counted in a candidate's favor. 

VIII. A scholarship is good for any two consecutive years 
above the Freshman Class ; that is, for Sophomore and Junior, 
or for Junior and Senior, or for Senior and Post-Graduate. 

1. When scholarship students reach the College they will not be 
re-examined for admission. 

2. As the number of scholarships is small compared with the 
number of competitors, it will often happen that some of those who 
miss the prize are competent to enter the Sophomore Class of the 
College. When persons of this class desire to enter the College, they 
will, on application, receive from their State superintendent a Special 
Certificate, which will admit them to the College without further 
examination. This certificate has no money value. 

3. Students who have gained admittance to the Sophomore Class 
have the privilege of being examined for any of the higher classes. 
Candidates are recommended to prepare themselves for entering the 
Junior Class. 

4. The completion of the Junior Course entitles the student to the 
degree of Licentiate of Instruction (L. I.) ; of the Senior Course, to 
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the degree of A. B., B. S., or B. L. ; and of the Post-Graduate Course, 
to the degree of A. M., M. S., or M. L. 

5. The applicant for scholarship must be at least seventeen years 
of age ; must present to the President of the College a certificate of 
irreproachable moral character, gentlemanly or lady-like habits, and 
presumed good health ; must declare his intention of making teaching 
a profession; must give a pledge to remain at the College two years, 
if the scholarship is continued so long ; must promise to submit cheer- 
fully to all its requirements in study, discipline, etc., and to teach in 
the public schools of his or her own State at least two years, if there 
is an opportunity. 

6. Every member of the College is required to pay an incidental 
fee of $10.00 a year. Text-books are loaned to pupils free of charge. 

J. L. M. Curry, General Agent, 
Washington, D. C 

W. H. Payne, President, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. L. M. CURRY, DELIVERED 
BEFORE THE NORTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE, 
JANUARY 21, 1891. 

Senators and Representatives : — 

I cannot do better, in presenting the cause of universal edu- 
cation, than to ask you to read, ponder, and inwardly digest the 
patriotic utterances of the Governor, and the lucid and con- 
vincing presentation by the able Superintendent. The Reports 
of the conductors of Institutes merit also the most serious 
consideration. 

Nothing shows more strikingly the advanced civilization of 
our times and the great democratic revolution in thought and 
government than the attitude of the public mind towards edu- 
cation. Formerly, governments and education were in the hands 
of an elect few, the privileged classes ; now, the people claim 
participation in making laws, and public sentiment slowly settles 
down to the conviction that education is an inalienable right of 
every human being, and an imperative governmental obligation. 

Faint murmurs of dissent are occasionally whispered against 
the equal education of women ; but the voice of public justice is 
beginning to demand that those who are to be wives and mothers 
shall not be treated with persevering and shameful injustice. 
Since the patriots assembled in Halifax, except in what is given 
in the public schools, not one dollar of the public revenues has 
ever been appropriated for the higher education of women. For 
boys and men the State has been liberal, not lavish ; for the 
better sex, nothing has been done. 

A stronger opposition, in some localities, is expressed against 
the use of revenues, contributed mainly by white people, for the 
support of colored schools. In 1890 the assessed valuation of 
property was $212,697,287, and the careful superintendent esti- 
mates the negro proportion as $5,550,000. A discrimination 
against a class or a race, in public benefactions and privileges, 
would be dangerous ; and no chapter in our history is more hon- 
orable than that which records what the Southern States have 
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done, in the face of legislation whose obvious results, whatever 
may have been the purpose, was to place three of our States in 
the control of the lately servile race. In the seventeen States 
in which, prior to the war, slavery existed, statistics show an at- 
tendance of 1,140,405 negroes in the public schools, 5,439 in 
normal schools, and 5,066 in colleges. Who can say what 
would have been the condition of the negroes if this effort for 
their uplifting had not been made ? Nearly the entire burden 
of public schools in its terrible heaviness falls upon the white 
tax-payers. The whole subject of negro education needs to be 
treated on broad and far-reaching principles, which shall aim to 
regenerate personal life, home life, social life, industrial life, po- 
litical life, and religious life. Is the negro a man capable of 
moral distinction, responsible for conduct, able to make con- 
tracts, criminally liable for violations of rights of person and 
property, with legal capacity to bear arms, hold office, serve on 
juries, and vote ? Has he will power, can he compare, ana- 
lyze, abstract, classify, generalize, form concepts ? Of his capa- 
bility of mental development we should stultify ourselves by 
questioning. Rev. John Clavis, a negro without any admixture 
of white blood, was years ago a teacher in Granville, Wake, and 
Chatham counties, and had among his pupils Mangums, Hen- 
dersons, Manly, Edwards, Enlows, Hargraves, Wortham, Harris, 
and others. 

The negro should be educated for his own benefit, as educa- 
tion " aids self-help, stimulates individuality, creates self-respect, 
and increases all kinds of individual enterprise." It is needful 
for the white race, which cannot sever itself from its environ- 
ments, and must be powerfully affected by the intellectual, moral, 
and economic condition of a mass of people occupying the same 
territory and sharing the same civic rights. Humanity, citizen- 
ship, material interests, and religion leave us no option. 

The State must furnish education, otherwise it will not, cannot, 
be done by individuals, families, and churches. 

The Superintendent of Schools in Columbia, S. C, published 
this statement : — 

"The cost of private tuition for 706 whites at three dollars per month 
for nine months, $19,062 ; for 777 colored at one dollar per month for 
nine months, $6,993. Total cost of private tuition for 1,483 pupils for 
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nine months, $26,055 » total cost in graded school for same number, 
for same time, $9,640. Money saved to city by graded school sys- 
tem, $16,415." 

The mass of the children are dependent upon public instruc- 
tion for such education as they may be able to obtain. The 
number of those educated in private or religious schools is, and 
always has been, relatively small. Every State in which any fair 
proportion of the people have been educated, has accomplished 
it by means of public schools. The Superintendent gives en- 
rolment in public schools for 1890 as 207,844 whites and 116,689 
colored, and estimates in private schools 32,402 whites and 5,884 
colored. 

If property be not taxed for what so vitally concerns the public 
welfare, it will not escape paying a much heavier assessment 

On account of the relation that popular education holds to the 
well-being of the State as a political organism composed of free 
citizens, the public schools are objects of highest possible con- 
cern ; but as this is a Legislature of farmers, it is appropriate to 
consider the relation of agriculture and free schools. 

Let me introduce here some historical facts furnished by a 
friend : — 

The Democratic State Convention, for the first time, in August 
of last year, committed the party to an increase of the public 
school fund. It was an issue made in the campaign, and 
the success of the ticket was greatly helped by this platform 
pledge. 

A few weeks before the meeting of the State Democratic Con- 
vention, the State Farmers' Alliance, in session at Asheville, de- 
manded an increase in the public school fund of 25 per cent. 

In December, at Potecasi, the State Grange demanded an in- 
crease of taxation for public schools. 

Agriculture is the largest single industry of the country, and 
its employments must occupy the greatest number of the people. 
In the South and West from 70 to 90 per cent of the population 
must make their support from the soil, or from those who culti- 
vate it. Agricultural produce is the vital force of the country. 
Solomon says : " Moreover the profit of the earth is for all ; the 
king himself is served of the field." Agriculture is the condi- 
tion of subsistence. The world is always within six months of 
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starvation. President Polk, of the Alliance, says truly that 
" retrogression in agriculture means national decay." The farm 
values of land from 1847 to i860 increased by 101 per cent, 
while from 1870 to 1880 they increased only nine per cent. 

Farmers depreciate their vocation by conceding inferiority to 
what are called " the learned professions," and by ignorant preju- 
dice against book-farming. This is an age of invention and 
discovery ; old methods and implements have been superseded, 
new elements are coming in of which a few years ago we were 
ignorant. Agriculture calls forth mental activities. There is 
daily contact with animal and vegetable life, with mechanical 
forces ; and these must be utilized, and they give occasion for 
practical application of knowledge. In no other occupation 
can a wider extent of knowledge be employed. The farmer 
should be familiar with the names and uses and habits of plants 
and animals; should learn about orchards, fruits, vineyards, 
gardens, vegetables, dairies, as well as about tillage and the 
products of the field-. What is the chemistry of plants ? What 
of the nutrition of plants from the soil and atmosphere ? What 
of fertilizers and their adaptation to soil and plants ? What of 
insects and birds? are questions of daily concern. In a farmer's 
library should be agricultural journals, and such books as are 
specially suited to latitude and climate, and soil and crops. 
And every one in the household and on the farm, parent and 
child, master and servant, should read and practise the teach- 
ings of " Black Beauty." 

Scientific farming does not mean that one should dispense 
with common-sense, with careful personal observation, with ac- 
curate reasoning upon the data furnished. Scientific knowledge 
is correct knowledge, scientific observation is correct observa- 
tion, and scientific farming is correct farming, on application of 
principles to facts. The agriculture of the South needs skilled 
labor, improved tillage, cheap transportation, competent man- 
agement of business. How few farmers keep any account of 
debit and credit, of profit and ] oss, of rotation or value of 
crops, of cost of production, of success of experiments with 
different crops or in the fertilization of land. Farmers need 
shrewd sagacity, cultivated powers, wise understandings, espe- 
cially if they become politicians and take charge of the Fed- 
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eral and the State Governments. Away with the dishonoring 
tradition, the debasing opinion, that lawyers, doctors, preachers, 
engineers, should be educated, but that any clodhopper can be 
a successful farmer. 

Much has been written about the New South, and much that 
was fanciful or exaggerated. The mineral and manufacturing 
development has been immense, and in these lines of improve- 
ment we stand but on the threshold. 

The Chattanooga "Tradesman," of 20th December, publishes 
these statistics: — 

" The assessed valuation from the auditors' books in the twelve South- 
ern States to-day is $3,706,906,168, against $2,164,792,585 in 1880, 
— an increase in the ten years of 71^ per cent. The actual wealth 
of the South to-day is estimated by the officials at. $10, 58,700,000, 
against $5,844,000,000 in 1880. This shows, basing the calculation 
upon the semi-official Census Report up to the year 1890, a per capita 
wealth, as assessed, of $195.33, against $147.88 in 1880, and an ac- 
tual wealth per capita to-day of $652.11 against $385.62 in 1880. 

41 The State debt of the twelve Southern States is to-day, according 
to the reports of these officials, $89,185,475, against $124,066,897 in 
1880, and the total indebtedness, including State, county, and munici- 
pal, of the entire South, is to-day $182,426,575, against $217,693,585 in 
1880. The average rate of taxation throughout the Southern States 
is to-day 4.03 mills, against 4.60 in 1880. The State revenue of the 
twelve Southern States is to-day $20,312,739 against $[3,249,866 
in 1880, — an increase of 53^ per cent. The total banking capital 
in the twelve States of the South, including State, National, and pri- 
vate banks, according to very careful inquiry from all sources, is 
placed to-day at $152,425,000, against $92,575,000 in 1880, — an in- 
crease of 64J per cent in ten years. The railroad mileage in the 
South, according to Official Reports, is to-day 37,518, against 17,808 
miles in 1880, — an increase of 1 10^ per cent in ten years. 

" The total school revenues of the Southern States annually are to- 
day $13,636,299, against $6,145,746 in 1880,— an increase of i26 T ^per 
cent in ten years. The scholastic population of the South is to-day, 
according to the Reports, 5,947,496, against 4,423,620 in 1880, — an in- 
crease of thirty-five per cent. The number of pupils enrolled in the 
schools of the South is to-day 3,242,286, against 2,018,640 in 1880, — 
an increase of 61^ per cent in ten years ; and the number of pupils 
now in attendance at schools in the South is to-day 2,141,274 against 
1,391,743 in 1880, — an increase of 53^ per cent in the ten years." 
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Agriculture has not kept pace with this progress. Two factors 
are essential in deciding whether agriculture is making a hopeful 
advance. 

(a) Is there increased fertility or productiveness of the soil ; 
It is absurd to talk of improvement unless the land in cultiva- 
tion improves in productiveness and in permanent fertility: I 
have seen land which had been in use for two thousand years, 
and yet it is better to-day than it was in its virgin state. Deep 
gullies, red and scalded hills, broom-sedge, and sassafras, cur- 
dogs and lean, lank, long-nosed swine are not the signs of 
progress. 

(b) Are the country roads good and travellable ? In some 
places the roads are so bad that the labor and cost of hauling 
the produce of the farms to market are so great that the crops 
yield no profit. It is impossible that farming interests can 
prosper without good roads. It is estimated that a railroad 
can haul a ton of wheat at less cost than a farmer can a bushel. 
Our people complain of taxes ; but the heaviest tax is the cost 
of transportation, if we put into the calculation the loss of time 
and labor, the wear and tear of harness and wagon and team. 
When a boy I went with my father's wagon, loaded with cotton, 
to market, and seven days were consumed. Now the same 
journey can be made in seven hours. 

Production and distribution are twin-sisters, correlated and 
indispensable to wealth. Where there is no market there will 
be very limited production. Facility of exchange, lessening the 
cost of transportation, stimulates production, widens the market, 
imparts value ; and this mechanism of distribution it is folly in 
the farmer to ignore. In twenty years our country has made 
marvellous progress in production, in wealth; and cheapening 
and facilitating transportation has been one of the most potent 
and beneficial agencies in bringing about these results. There 
is much criticism upon the inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth, and the difference is said not to be warranted by the 
difference in productive capability and effort. Senator Ingalls 
said in the Senate last week : " It appears that there are in the 
United States 200 persons who have an aggregate of more than 
$20,000,000 each ; 400 persons possess $10,000,000 each ; 1,000 
persons $5,000,000 each ; 2,000 persons $2,500,000 each ; 6,000 
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persons $1,000,000 each ; and 15,000 persons $500,000 each, — 
making a total of 31,000 people who possess $36,250,000,000. 
Less than a two-thousandth part of our population have ob- 
tained possession of more than one half of the entire accumu- 
lated wealth of the country." How far "government partnership 
in trade " has produced the inequalities, it is not for me to 
say. President White, lately of Cornell University, finds the 
genesis of the recent combination of farmers in inequalities of 
taxation which bear heavily on the agricultural and rural 
population. 

Remedial legislation to change economic conditions may be 
needed ; that is not my concern now and here. But all must 
agree that the development of the railway system has done in- 
calculable benefit in increasing production and reducing the 
cost of transportation, and that some railroad fortunes may have 
been made not at the expense of the industrial classes. In 
1865 it cost $3.45 to carry a barrel of flour from Chicago to 
Boston ; in 1868 it cost sixty-eight cents. Twenty-six systems 
centring in Chicago received in four years $640,000,000 for 
carrying fuel, food, clothing, material for shelter, at less than a 
cent a ton per mile. The reduction of freight rates is some- 
what like the reduction of postage. When I was a school-boy 
the postage was 6#, 12^, 18^, and 25 cents, according to 
distance and singleness or doubleness of the letter. Now a 
letter is carried throughout the United States for two cents. 

Besides bad tillage and bad roads, the curse of Southern 
agriculture has been ignorant labor and consequent absence 
of diversified crops. Slavery was most mischievous economy. 
It fastened upon us stupid labor and concentration of labor and 
capital on a few crops. It sparsified population and prevented 
diffusion of wealth. The few products failing brought general 
paralysis. When land is devoted to only one or more industries 
there can be no hope for success. Slavery has disappeared, but 
ignorant, thriftless labor remains. 

Pardon an additional thought in this connection. "Hard 
times " are attributed to over-taxation, to over-production, to the 
monopolists of distribution ; but it may be well to look nearer 
home, and not confine our view solely to production and distri- 
bution, but to inquire into consumption as a cause of discomfort 
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and distress. We guard against ignorance and carelessness in 
production and distribution, we avail ourselves of the best 
inventions, but waste continues in what we consume. It is 
an educational problem of the greatest importance to learn to 
save earnings. Half of the food supply for man and beast is 
thrown away for want of instruction. Economy in domestic life 
is more needful than economy in public life. We need a higher 
standard of living, a sense of more urgent wants. How to pre- 
pare food for table and for animals, how to buy and mend 
clothing, how to have comfortable houses and better homes, is 
what education should apply itself to. Production touches at a 
few points ; consumption touches all around. 

The wealth of the world is the product of human labor. " In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread " was a blessing, in 
making labor a necessity. The Saviour dignified honest toil. 
Critics say that Millet's " Angelus " represents, two toil-worn 
peasants ceasing from their work at the sound of the distant 
church-bell to lift up hearts in gratitude and worship to the God 
above, and that in the painting we see the dignity of humble 
labor and the glory of communion with the Invisible One. The 
material elements of wealth — soil, forest, minerals, fishes, ani- 
mals — abound ; but they have little value until position and 
form are changed and adapted to man's wants by labor, and 
value is created or imparted in the ratio of the skill of the 
worker and his application of the principles of science. 

If we analyze the commonest forms of labor — sawing wood, 
turning a grindstone, hitching a horse to a plough, carrying a 
burden — we can see how the simplest processes involve the 
application of scientific principles. So also the simplest ma- 
chines, the commonest utilities, involve mathematics or chem- 
istry, or the laws which science has discovered and formulated. 
No industry is independent of the achievements of the scientific 
investigator and discoverer. The introduction of labor-saving 
contrivances has multiplied products, enhanced comfort, happi- 
ness, and wealth, and turned displaced labor to more remuner- 
ative uses. Science and invention have helped agriculture 
immeasurably. The capacity, mental, mechanical, and manual, 
to take advantage of opportunities measures the progress. It 
is the efficiency of labor that tells ^ and the results are not to be 

22 
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estimated by time or amount of mere toil. Some one has de- 
fined profits as " the margin which mind gains over muscle." 
Efficient labor is intelligent labor, gives quicker perception of 
facts, readier and more economical application of principles, 
improves the judgment and the taste. Two things are to be 
considered in all labor, — the nature of the material on which 
the work is to be done, and the force by which it is to be 
effected. Proper education is the economy of force, and gives 
it greater power to create value. Good farming needs the in- 
telligence of the superintendent (Poor Richard says, " Better is 
the eye of the master than the labor of two hands "), and the 
intelligence and skill of the laborer ; it needs trained hands 
guided by trained minds. 

Education is the basis, the grand condition, of wealth. No 
ignorant people were ever prosperous. A man's true value is 
just what he is morally and intellectually, and a school tax is 
convertible into dollars and cents, houses and lands ; and the 
wise legislator evokes this element of power and progress and 
prosperity. In ignorant lands there are no patents, nor copy- 
rights, nor franchises, nor inventions. That which will give 
highest productive capacity is the training of the intellect of 
the producers. To leave laborers in ignorance and thrift- 
lessness is blind folly, is bad economy, is stupidity. It is a 
well-established fact that the laborer with a common-school 
education will, at the end of the year, have produced twenty- 
five per cent more of valuable product than if he had remained 
uneducated. As the substitution of free labor for slave labor 
is a grand source of increased production, so intelligence added 
to freedom gives enhanced value to the labor. The industrial 
changes in the South are a revolution compelling a reorganiza- 
tion of activities, the partition of farms, changes in agricultural 
methods, development of mining and manufacturing industries. 
All these create a demand for labor of a kind and quality not 
hitherto so obviously needed. They create a demand also for 
technical training, for instruction in those artistic principles 
which underlie the industrial occupations of the people, as well 
as instruction in the manual practice involved in the application 
of those principles. Drawing should be taught in every school 
of the commonwealth, and pencil and pen should be in the 
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hands of every boy and girl. .We want training that will enable 
an artisan to put his mind into his work so that he shall not be 
a mere part of a machine, but have the ability to observe with 
eyes, to do with hands, to plan with brains. These are the 
means of industrial supremacy. 

The schools of North Carolina are unsatisfactory — (a) in 
the short sessions, averaging about sixty days; and (J?) in the 
school expenditures.. In the seven years 1884-1890, the school 
revenues ran up from $580,31 1 to $721,756, — an increase of only 
$141,445 ; while the taxable property increased from $199,250,376 
to $212,697,287 in the same time. North Carolina, in constitution 
and laws, is committed to the theory that public schools shall be 
maintained at least four months in every year. The State must 
provide sufficient funds to meet this obligation, and if the State 
takes the people's money, it is bound to see that they receive full 
value therefor. If the teacher be worthless, the investment is lost. 
Trained teachers are essential to the highest success of public 
schools. If a trained teacher be worth twice as much as an 
untrained one, the State should take proper and adequate mea- 
sures that the children be not cursed by incompetent teachers. 
The average length of school life in America is four years. 
This brief, invaluable period should not be wasted. There is a 
wide lack of competent teachers, and experience shows that 
university and colleges will not supply the need. Besides, they 
do not give normal instruction. A special preparatory training 
is requisite for teachers. Every profession demands it Gen- 
eral education does not make a doctor, lawyer, engineer, archi-. 
tect, nor will it make a teacher. Can one navigate a ship 
because he has studied mathematics or astronomy? Candi- 
dates for other professions receive special training. Some legis- 
lators seem to have no idea that anything more than a general 
education is essential to highest success as a teacher, and some 
school boards do not give preference to professional teachers, 
to normal graduates. It is a criminal error that any one with 
an ordinary education can teach. Teaching is a profession, 
difficult, delicate, responsible ; it is an art, a science ; and 
something more is needed for a school-master's outfit than a 
mere memorized knowledge. If anything in education has been 
demonstrated by experience, it is that normal training is an essen- 
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tial equipment of a good teacher. A thorough teaching knowl- 
edge — a knowledge of the guiding principles of the art, of the 
laws of mental development, of the best methods of instruction 
and government — and skill in the practice are essential. 

Every child has certain latent powers, undeveloped capacities, 
which are to be educated, and of which he is to have the mas- 
tery for future well-being. The difference between the educated 
and the uneducated mind is, that in the one case these powers 
and capabilities have been wakened into consciousness and 
drawn out and made ready for use; in the other case, not 
The contrast between educational methods now and fifty years 
ago is one of the most conclusive proofs of our advanced civili- 
zation. Formerly, memory was the faculty chiefly cultivated. 
Days and years were passed in conning dry facts, — often geo- 
graphical particulars, historical dates, dry rules of arithmetic 
and grammar. The pedagogue heard the lesson. Now the 
skilful teacher, instead of storing the mind with indigestible 
facts, seeks to train to the command and use of powers, so that 
they may become trustworthy instruments for self-improvement, 
for discovery. The real teacher proceeds by easy steps from 
the known to the unknown, particular to general, concrete to 
abstract. He cultivates the faculties in their natural order of 
development, leads the pupil to put forth his own best efforts, 
use his own 'powers, ascend from phenomena or instances to the 
laws which govern, evolve methods for himself, and not slavishly 
follow text-books. Thought is the higher and more intellectual 
faculty; it constructs and tests hypotheses, and goes on until 
laws are ascertained. Educated mind discriminates, sees the 
differences of things that are alike, and the likeness of things 
that are different, puts facts into new relations and evolves new 
truths. " Experiences of animals come from blind trials in 
divergent directions ; those of man are directed by thought to 
desired ends." Animals have percepts ; men form concepts. 

The artist who painted the portrait of Washington suspended 
on the wall above, put his ideas upon dead, irresponsive canvas ; 
the teacher deals with responsive, reflecting, immortal minds. 

This General Assembly can do no wiser thing than to enlarge 
the revenues for education of the children and establish a 
school for training teachers to teach. 



THIRTY-FIRST MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 

New York, Oct. 12, 1892. 

The Trustees met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
New York, on October 1 2, at 12 o'clock noon. 

There were present: Mr. Evarts, the second Vice- 
Chairman, and Messrs. Whipple, Hayes, Drexel, 
Green, Porter, Morgan, Cleveland, Courtenay, 
Gibson, Fuller, Henry, Somerville, and Endi- 
cott ; and Dr. Curry, the General Agent. 

In the absence of Mr. Winthrop, the Chairman, 
on account of illness, Mr. Evarts presided. The 
records of the last meeting were read and accepted, 
when a prayer was offered by Bishop Whipple. 
After some remarks by Mr. Evarts, expressing the 
regrets of the Board at Mr. Winthrop's absence, 
the Secretary read the following remarks, which the 
Chairman had hoped to make in person : — 

Introductory Remarks of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
at the Annual Meeting of the Peabody Trustees. 

Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees: 

A quarter of a century was completed on the 7th of 
February last since Mr. George Peabody created the 
great Trust which it is our privilege to administer. In 
the providence of God, the individual membership of the 
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Board has been almost entirely changed during that period. 
Only three of the original Trustees are to-day on our roll : 
Hamilton Fish, the first Vice-Chairman from our organ- 
ization in 1867; William M. Evarts, our second Vice- 
Chairman during the five years which have elapsed since 
the lamented death of Governor Aiken of South Carolina; 
and myself, to whom Mr. Peabody assigned the permanent 
Chairmanship at the outset. 

Governor Fish addressed to us a formal letter of resig- 
nation last October, which happily did not reach me until 
after our Annual Meeting was over. It is still in the 
hands of our Secretary, and may be read to you hereafter 
and go upon our records. But as it has not yet been pre- 
sented to the Board, and of course has not been accepted, 
I venture to express the hope that if it be presented, as 
may be due to him, it will be indefinitely postponed. Our 
Board is numerous enough to allow of even more than one 
member emeritus ; and there are certainly some names on 
our roll, placed there by Mr. Peabody himself, which we 
may well shrink from parting with, so long as a good 
Providence shall spare the lives and usefulness of those 
who have rendered them illustrious. Governor Fish, I need 
not say, has been a most valuable and efficient Trustee ; 
and although, like myself, he has not been, and is not now, 
exempt from the infirmities and trials of advanced age, his 
advice and counsel would be sought and would be accepted 
as confidently to-day as it has been during the long period 
of his active and faithful service. 

Less than five years remain, gentlemen, before two- 
thirds of our Board, as it shall be constituted on the 7th of 
February, 1897, will be at liberty, agreeably to Mr. Pea- 
body's Letter of Instructions, to close this Trust, and to 
distribute the whole Fund. I have little expectation of 
being present when that decision and distribution shall 
occur, and I would gladly be spared from contemplating so 
protracted a life. But certainly there is no association 
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which I shall part from with more regret than this ; nor 
shall I leave any title to remembrance more precious, when 
a good Providence shall release me, than the relation I 
have held to the work for which this Board was constituted. 
I look back on the five-and-twenty years during which I 
have presided over this Trust, and given my best thoughts 
and my most careful attention to its administration, as the 
most satisfactory, if not perhaps the most conspicuous, ser- 
vice which I have been permitted to render to my country 
during the more than eighty-three years of my life. I 
say service to my country ; for the cause of Education, 
wherever it is prosecuted, and under whatever auspices 
promoted, is nothing less than the cause of the whole 
country. 

It has sometimes been supposed and represented that we 
were engaged in a mere Southern work, and that Mr. Pea- 
body's endowment had only a sectional object. In the 
primary, pecuniary aspect of that work and of that endow- 
ment such an impression was indeed not only natural but 
just. Every dollar of the income of the Fund which we 
hold was solemnly consecrated to Southern education, and 
has been exclusively employed for Southern schools and 
colleges, and will continue to be so until the Trust is 
closed. But no one with a heart or an eye for the honor 
and welfare of our republic can regard Southern colleges 
or schools as sectional institutions. The influence of 
education, or of the want of education, on the welfare of 
our land can have no territorial limits or boundary lines. 
The schools of the South — not excepting Hampton and 
Tuskegee — are schools of the Union as much as the 
schools of the North and West, and are as essential to 
the stability of our free institutions. Colleges in South 
Carolina or Tennessee or Virginia are United States col- 
leges, and are as important to the welfare of the country 
as Yale or Harvard or Columbia. Illiteracy and ignorance 
are no mere local dangers, whether among whites or blacks. 
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They are dangers to law and order and true liberty every- 
where ; and he that does most to eradicate them anywhere 
may claim no second place on the roll of a comprehensive 
patriotism. 

It was this comprehensive patriotism, this national spirit, 
which animated Mr. Peabody to make this magnificent en- 
dowment and establish this great educational Trust. I had 
it from his own lips when he committed the scheme con- 
fidentially to my consideration four or five months before 
it was promulgated. And in his memorable letter of 
Instructions he says emphatically : " If this endowment 
shall encourage those now anxious for the light. of know- 
ledge, and stimulate to new efforts the many good and 
noble men who cherish the high purpose of placing our 
great country foremost, not only in power, but in the intel- 
ligence and virtue of her citizens, it will have accomplished 
all that I can hope." 

The Congress of that day rightly interpreted Mr. Pea- 
body's gift, and presented to him an elaborate and costly 
gold medal in the name of the people of the United States. 
He was thus enrolled at once as a benefactor, not of the 
Southern States only, but of the whole nation. His hope 
has been fulfilled. Through the instrumentality and influ- 
ence of this Trust, as administered primarily by the accom- 
plished Dr. Barnas Sears, the first General Agent of our 
Board, school laws and school systems of the most effec- 
tive kind were established wherever they did not pre- 
viously exist; and more recently Normal Schools and 
Colleges and Institutes, under the devoted supervision of 
Dr. Curry, are making provision for that which is in- 
dispensable to the success of any school system, — the 
Education of Teachers. 

Much has, indeed, been done by others, whom we gladly 
recognize as fellow-workers in the cause in which we are 
engaged ; and much remains to be done by us all. 
Illiteracy and ignorance may be imported into all parts of 
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our land; we cannot exclude or even quarantine them. 
But there is no excuse for their being indigenous. Let an 
industrial and agricultural element be liberally infused into 
our educational system, as our worthy friend General Arm- 
strong has recently so warmly recommended, and nothing 
more would seem to be wanting to it, except a larger meas- 
ure of that pecuniary aid of which Mr. Peabody gave the 
grandest example. 

By an unforeseen but by no means unwelcome or inappro- 
priate coincidence, we meet here in New York on one of 
the days which has been selected by this great commercial 
metropolis for celebrating the four hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of America. The grand procession is be- 
ing marshalled beneath these windows while we are enter- 
ing on our deliberations. It commemorates the day, — 
the 12th of October, 1492, — on which Columbus is re- 
corded to have made his discovery of the New World ac- 
cording to the calendar in use at the time. The President 
of the United States, making due allowance of nine days 
for the change of calendar, agreeably to the Resolution of 
Congress, has appointed the 21st of October as a general 
holiday for the American people. In his admirable proc- 
lamation for that purpose, after speaking of Columbus as 
the pioneer of progress and enlightenment, he proceeds as 
follows : " The system of universal education is in our age 
the most prominent and salutary feature of the spirit of 
enlightenment, and it is peculiarly appropriate that the 
schools be made by the people the centre of the day's 
demonstration." " Let the national flag/' he adds, " float 
over every schoolhouse in the country, and the exercises 
be such as shall impress upon our youth the patriotic 
duties of American citizenship." 

Beyond all question, the discovery of this great country 
and continent, — if I may not say hemisphere, — whether 
according to old style or new style, the Julian or the 
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Gregorian calendar, is pre-eminently worthy of commemo- 
ration and celebration by the whole American people ; and 
nothing could be more fit than for the schools to be made 
the centre of the day's demonstration. It will be a signal 
recognition of the great truth that Education is to be 
the main hope of our country in the future, as it has been 
our main support for the past. With the blessing of God, 
and a thorough system of popular education, we may look 
forward safely and confidently to the maintenance of our 
free institutions. The future of the country is in the very 
schools which we are establishing and supporting, and in 
those which others are maintaining, and shall continue to 
maintain, in all quarters of the land. 

Thus far the discovery of America has been an incalcu- 
lable blessing to the world. If it is to be so in all time 
to come, Education, with God's blessing, will decide. We 
may thus pursue our work, gentlemen, with the proud con- 
sciousness that we are doing something for the enduring 
welfare and glory, not of the Southern States of the Union 
only, but of our whole country and of mankind. 

After the reading of these remarks the Secretary 
presented Governor Fish's letter of resignation, as 
follows : — 

Glenclyffe, Garrison's P. O., Putnam County, N. Y. 

October 5, 189 1. 

To the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: 

Gentlemen, — The infirmities of years have forced 
upon me the necessity of withdrawing from many positions 
which I have heretofore held, and of relief from their 
responsibilities. It is therefore that I hereby resign my 
position as first Vice-President of your Board, and also that 
as one of the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund. 

With most pleasant recollections of past association 
with your Board, and feelings of warm friendship to its 
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members individually, and best wishes for the future of 
the great work under your charge, 

I have the honour to be very respectfully yours, 

Hamilton Fish. 

On motion of Ex-President Hayes, it was unani- 
mously — 

Resolved^ That the Board of Trustees express to the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop their warmest sympathy with 
him in the bereavement he has sustained ; their sorrow 
that the infirmities he mentions in his Address deprive 
them of the pleasure of his presence and the benefit of 
his counsel ; and they beg to assure him that he possesses, 
in fullest measure, the confidence, the admiration, and the 
affection of his fellow members of the Board. 

On motion of Senator Gibson, the following 
Resolution was unanimously passed: — 

The Board have received with profound regret the resig- 
nation of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, who, having been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Peabody himself as one of his personal 
and " especial " friends, has rendered such long and valu- 
able services from the very foundation of the noble Trust 
it is our privilege to administer: Therefore 

Be it Resolved, That the consideration of Mr. Fish's 
resignation be postponed, in the hope that he may still 
consent to give the members of the Board the benefit of 
his advice and counsel when sought. 

Dr. Curry, the General Agent, then read his 
Report, as follows: — 
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REPORT OF HON. J. L. M. CURRY, 

General Agent. 

To the Trustees of the Peabody Education Fund: 

In the introductory sentence of the last Report refer- 
ence was made to an important educational event, — the 
enactment by Parliament of the Elementary Education 
Bill. Common origin, language, and literature, similarity 
of laws and political institutions, identity of interests, a 
mutual relation and obligation to the future as growing 
out of our religious and civil freedom, make everything 
that deeply concerns the mother country of vital concern 
to our people and civilization. It cannot then be im- 
proper to record the fact that in June last the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council of Education stated to the House of 
Commons that the Act in all its operations had been a con- 
spicuous success ; that out of a total of nineteen thousand 
schools affected by the Act in England and Wales, four- 
teen thousand or fifteen thousand are now " absolutely free 
schools/' and that the average grant per child had risen 
from 17s. \oy±d. in the previous year to \%s. ^d. in the cur- 
rent year. This increase did not come too early, for in a 
debate in the House of Commons it was stated that at 
an election in 1885, out of 3»734>693 votes polled in Eng- 
land and Wales, 80430 were illiterate, or 1 to 64 ; out of 
447,588 votes in Scotland, 7,708, or 1 out of 74, were illiter- 
ate ; and in Ireland, out of 450,906 votes, 98,404, or 1 out 
of 5, were illiterate. 

The changes in the last decade in the attitude of the 
English government toward education show the increas- 
ing sense of reliance upon the masses and the adaptation 
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of legislation to their needs and rights. Elementary edu- 
cation has been made compulsory, and then, by inevitable 
logic, free ; the grammar schools have been subjected to 
closer scrutiny; a sum not less than £5 38,600 is to be 
spent annually on technical instruction in England alone ; 
local university colleges have been established in many of 
the large cities of the kingdom, three of which have ac- 
quired status as the Victoria University; a sum of £15,000 
is granted yearly for the partial maintenance of the metro- 
politan and local colleges ; a Royal Commission has recom- 
mended a radical change in the constitution of the Scotch 
universities; a scheme has been approved by the Privy 
Council for the establishment of a Teaching University in 
and for London ; a new Royal Commission is at work on 
the best means of uniting under one head the institutions 
in London which give education of university standard, 
and there is agitation still of the question of placing in the 
hands of elected representatives of rate-payers the imme- 
diate control of all schools receiving public aid. 

Popular as are our free schools, deeply imbedded as 
they are in our organic laws, essential to our free institu- 
tions as are their liberal support and civil control apart 
from ecclesiastical supervision or control, American as 
they distinctively are, yet they are in no sense antago- 
nistic to, or inconsistent with, the highest scientific and 
literary culture. University and common school are but 
parts of one grand system. Colleges and intermediate 
high schools are indispensable as links and auxiliaries 
between the highest and the lowest. In our system of 
decentralization, of State autonomy, of Home Rule, of 
community and individual development, we do not need a 
central, dominating National University ; and it would be 
fatal to the diffusion of higher education among a large 
number, to the obtainment of the education needed by 
those who are to constitute the body of our professional 
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and public and business men, if the colleges, which have 
been and are the prolific nurseries of those most eminent 
and useful in the varied walks of life, should become mere 
dependents upon, subordinate servants of, a few over- 
shadowing universities. For the encouragement of the 
scientific spirit and of disinterested study, for stimulating 
research, for increasing as well as communicating know- 
ledge, as finishing-schools for a limited class pursuing 
knowledge systematically as a thing of worth in itself, for 
more boldness and freedom and less adherence to curricula 
and traditions, — universities are a need. The enormous 
individual gifts for such invaluable agencies have startled 
and bewildered and at the same time gratified the public 
mind. Their establishment and endowment is a healthy 
evolution. As they must depend upon the colleges for the 
fitness and number of their students, it should not be 
difficult to adopt, under proper safeguards and for recipro- 
cal benefit, a plan of affiliation bringing both into relations 
of respect and helpfulness. 

One of the most remarkable phases of educational 
thought and action of modern times is the fixed convic- 
tion that manual training should, because of its educational 
and economic value, be established and sustained as an 
inseparable part of our public schools. It has been long 
thought that instruction has been too generally restricted 
to literary things, — to purely mental development and cul- 
ture. Aristophanes, we are told, counted upon an audi- 
ence ready to laugh at the idea of giving instruction in 
astronomy and geometry as things too remote from human 
interests ; and we have been too much inclined to laugh at 
the connection, in the schoolroom, of what may be prac- 
tical and useful in every-day pursuits with the acquisition 
of knowledge and with systematic mental development. 
More than fifty years ago, in Virginia, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, there were manual-labor schools in which the stu- 
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dents were required to work on the farm. This combina- 
tion of farm labor with the schoolroom was too purely me- 
chanical and unsystematic, and was soon abandoned as a 
failure. In Europe, trade schools have been conducted 
with much success ; and in many places manual training 
is a part of the regular course. The senses are cultivated 
along with the powers of the mind. Eye and hand are 
trained for construction and invention. Drawing is taught 
with writing. From this manual training, or instruction 
in the use of tools, the transition is easy to instruction in 
the principles of science and art applicable to industries, 
and in the application of special branches of science and 
art to specific industries and employments. In the United 
States it has been too common for the children to leave 
school with only a little knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. No inclination to manual labor is awakened 
by the instruction given. The teaching and the trend are 
otherwise directed. The pupils are educated away from 
productive industry and the ranks of labor. As a neces- 
sary but deplorable consequence, trained skill and high 
compensation are monopolized largely by foreign-born 
men, who owe their success and posts of responsibility 
to the practical and better-rounded education obtained 
abroad. " Bread studies," as they are called, intellectual 
preparation for practical pursuits, is what the immense 
majority of youth must always need. A complete reor- 
ganization of the education of the country, to be adapted 
thoroughly to industrial and economic needs, is what some 
of our most thoughtful persons consider a necessity. Prac- 
tical, scientific, and artistic education, free or at a moderate 
cost, connecting with the pursuits of the many, applied to 
their probable future industries, would give most valuable 
material and economic results. The President of the Poly- 
technic Institute in London, at the last distribution of 
prizes to the students, said, " Englishmen thought at one 
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time, because they had won the battle of Waterloo, they 
could sit still and command the markets of the world ; 
but they were awakened from this dream by a rude shock 
which found expression in starving mechanics and dimin- 
ished trade." To secure for the mechanics and artisans 
of our land positions higher than the lowest grades of mere 
mechanical labor, it is necessary that they should be masters 
of their business and of every principle involved in it. 

Our country has been distinguished by princely bene- 
factions for colleges, universities, and science. Names have 
thus been linked imperishably with institutions. It is 
gratifying that so many colleges have immortalized gifts 
and givers. Harvard, Colby, Brown, Bowdoin, Clark, Yale, 
Cornell, Colgate, Stamford, Crozer, Tulane, Vanderbilt, 
Johns Hopkins, and others perpetuate enduringly benefac- 
tors and philanthropists. Peabody and Slater connected 
their names indissolubly with gifts that were not for the 
few, but for the many, — not for the wealthy, but for the 
destitute and neglected. Their object was to lift up the 
masses. Two of our colleagues, actuated by the same 
humanitarian spirit, have, within the last year, made gen- 
erous contributions for education. The school of Colonel 
Auchmuty, in this city, is for the benefit of those who wish 
to fit themselves for trades without the drudgery of a 
dreary, uninspiring apprenticeship, and to relieve mechan- 
ics of an exterior tyranny, which seeks to control labor, 
wages, and freedom of contract. To this school Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan has given half a million of dollars. 

It was a rule among the Jews that every boy, whatever 
might be his future occupation, was to acquire a trade as a 
resource in time of need. This was a restraint in the 
period of youth, when passions are strong and leisure is 
dangerous ; and it acquainted the wealthy with the struggles 
and experiences of the less-favored, who were dependent 
for a livelihood upon the sweat of the brow. The Apostle 
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Paul, college-bred and scholarly, was thus, during the hard- 
ships of missionary life, able to support himself in manly 
independence. Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, by a gift of more 
than a million and a half of dollars, has built and endowed 
an " Institute of Art, Science, and Industry " in Phila- 
delphia, which will develop the executive as well as the 
receptive side of human beings, and equip those who are 
educated there for doing as well as for thinking. 

The interesting Report of President Payne, herewith 
submitted, gives a full account of our College at Nashville. 
Two visits to the College, since the last meeting, in one of 
which I was accompanied by President Hayes, enable me 
to confirm the statements of the accomplished President, 
both as to the prosperity and the needs of the Institution. 
Increasing demands may awaken some opposition ; but we 
do not want the Peabody Normal College "to go on in 
drowsy and impotent routine." Let it rather, the sooner 
the better, become the leading Normal College in Amer- 
ica. In library, in gymnasium, in the Faculty; in the 
equipments for their work ; in the higher qualifications of 
the students; in their trained development in mind and 
heart ; in the purpose and spirit awakened in their bosoms ; 
in grasping principles and acquiring habits which qualify 
for their chosen path of duty; in all that is essential to 
train teachers to teach, — the College should be constantly 
improving upon the incompleteness or inefficiency of older 
methods. The Report of the Commissioner of Education 
emphasizes the need of special efforts for improving 
schools and colleges by improving the faculties of instruc- 
tion. Judge Draper, the late efficient Superintendent of 
New York, says " nothing can be of such supreme im- 
portance as the institution of efficient agencies for the 
promotion of the training of professional teachers." A 
noteworthy feature in the history of the College is the 
increasing number of students who come with diplomas, 

23 
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or certificates of proficiency from other colleges of excellent 
standing. These young men and women will carry away 
more philosophic methods of teaching, broader views of 
educational psychology, a larger acquaintance with the 
history and principles of education, a better appreciation 
of the spirit of teaching, which is often superior to a mere 
abstract knowledge of methods and principles ; and having 
experimented in a School of Observation and Practice, or 
carefully noted its methods, they will be able to save 
classes in high schools and colleges from having their 
teachers to learn their art from tentative practice on those 
who can ill afford to lose the precious period from which 
the maturer man receives so much of his tone, temper, and 
complexion. The Peabody Normal College, while not de- 
parting from its original object, may, as means for furnish- 
ing teachers for public schools are multiplied, enlarge and 
exalt the sphere of its influence, and do in part the work of 
41 L'licole Normale Sup^rieure " in Paris, which is for the 
education of those who wish to become professors at 
colleges or lyctes. By its successful history, our College 
has stimulated the establishment of normal schools and 
colleges in other States, and has had a beneficial influence 
in promoting the formation of a teaching profession, and 
elevating the standard of teaching throughout the whole 
territory where its graduates have taught or superintended 
graded schools.* 

Since our last meeting I have visited the normal schools 
at Hampton, Columbia, Orangeburg, Milledgeville, Mont- 
gomery, Greensboro, and Huntsville. At some of these 
places I was fortunate in having the company of President 
Hayes. His visit was highly appreciated, and had a stim- 
ulating effect upon teachers, pupils, and communities. 

* President Payne telegraphed yesterday, " The most promising opening 
in the history of the College. Present registration, four hundred and four. 
A gain of forty so far. Seventy-five in model school." 
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Every Southern State has now one or more normal schools 
for both races ; and what the Board has so earnestly sought 
to secure is now an accomplished fact. These schools are 
already doing excellent work, and with increasing expe- 
rience and outfit will be able to confine themselves more 
exclusively to normal work and to supply, in larger meas- 
ure, the need for trained teachers. The Winthrop Training 
School is now the Winthrop Norjnal College, and under its 
capable President, David Bancroft Johnson, retains and 
increases its popularity with the Government, the teaching 
profession, and the people. The new session has opened 
auspiciously. "In the present class — the largest in the 
history of the institution — there are twenty-seven who 
have taught school, forty-three who have attended high 
schools and colleges, and seventeen graduates. Our adher- 
ence to strictly professional work protects us from imma- 
ture students." The new school at Milledgeville is well 
officered. President Chappell is energetic and ambitious, 
and with proper aid from the State, will soon have an 
institution of which Georgia is in urgent need. The last 
session of the North Carolina Legislature provided for the 
organization of an Industrial and Normal Institute at 
Greensboro. Having several times urged upon the Legis- 
lature the establishment of such a school, it was a real 
pleasure to attend its formal opening, on the 6th inst. 
Nearly two hundred students have been enrolled. There 
were over three hundred applications. 

The Trustees will not fail to recall that in his last two 
Reports the General Agent has written hopefully of the 
good results anticipated from the efforts made to improve 
the efficiency of the Teachers' Institutes. To revolution- 
ize the plans, however unsatisfactory, which had grown up 
under circumstances which perhaps excused their adop- 
tion, has required patience, firmness, and much corre- 
spondence and personal discussion. The fruits we are 
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beginning to gather. The Reports of the State super- 
intendents will show that better work has been done than 
ever before ; and these public officers deserve highest praise 
for their self-sacrificing devotion to the important work 
committed to their hands. It may not be improper, how- 
ever, to emphasize what I have before ventured to suggest, 
that one of the most serious hindrances to the efficiency 
and gradual improvement of our school systems is the 
connection of their administration with national politics. 
It would be a great gain if there could be brought about a 
complete divorce between politics and our educational 
machinery. Failing to apply to school officers the sound 
principles which pertain to ordinary business affairs has 
drawn such offices into the spoils maelstrom ; and offices 
are often bestowed, not to secure faithful and intelligent 
public service, but as rewards for partisan services. From 
this and other causes there have been frequent and hurt- 
ful changes in the State superintendents. Since my ap- 
pointment as General Agent, — February, 1881, — there 
have been two superintendents in West Virginia, four in 
Virginia, two in North Carolina, four in South Carolina, 
three in Georgia, three in Alabama, six in Louisiana, five 
in Texas, three in Arkansas, and six in Tennessee. This 
chronic mutation implies that the appointing power does 
not appreciate, or insist upon, knowledge, experience, train- 
ing, and skill in this most important office. It is impossi- 
ble that a superintendent in a short term of service can 
learn the delicate and varied duties of his position, and 
fit himself to perform them, — make himself familiar with 
the educational wants of his State, with the school laws, 
with the teachers and auxiliary officers, and exert the guid- 
ing, stimulating influence which comes from such a man as 
Dr. Dickinson of Massachusetts. Inexperience invites, if it 
does not necessitate, failure. A remark of John Stuart 
Mill is applicable : " No progress at all can be made 
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toward a skilled democracy unless the democracy are will- 
ing that the work which requires skill should be done by 
those who possess it." 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The Superintendent, Hon. B. S.^Morgan, in his "eighth 
and last official report," says, — 

" Teachers' Institutes. 

" In compliance with the law in regard to teachers' Institutes, 
I made arrangements for holding at least one Institute of five 
days in length in each county during the year. 

44 I have also sought to encourage longer term Institutes, in 
compliance with the suggestions in your Institute Circular ; and 
you will see that three Institutes two weeks in length have been 
held, — one at Fairmont, one at Charleston, and one at 
Moundsville. 

"The Institutes at Fairmont and Charleston were so ar- 
ranged as to allow at least half the time for class instruction, 
the entire body of teachers being arranged in three divisions 
according to their' grade of qualification. Two sessions were 
held each day ; the first part of each session being devoted to 
instruction, before the whole Institute, in psychology and the 
principles of teaching, after which the Institute was separated 
into three divisions for special class instruction. 

" In these two special Institutes there were enrolled five hun- 
dred and twenty teachers, and I believe I may safely say that 
they were the best Institutes ever held in the State. The corps 
of instructors, in addition to the principals of our State normal 
schools, and superintendents and principals of city and graded 
schools of this State, comprises distinguished educators from 
other States. 

"In the county and special Institutes our State Instructors 
have been associated with these instructors from abroad, and 
in this way they have been not only personally greatly helped, 
but broader and better educational ideas have been carried into 
every county. I count this not the least service done by these 
special Institutes. 
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u The whole number of Institutes for this year is fifty-seven, 
and the entire enrolment for the State will be about six 
thousand. 

"In a few counties, in compliance with a circular issued by 
me, a part of one day during each Institute was set apart for a 
meeting of the school officers of the county. In a few Institutes 
these meetings were well attended ; and the deliberations of 
the school officers will aid, I believe, in increasing the length 
of the school term, the wages of teachers, and in bringing 
about a more enlightened public opinion on educational matters 
generally. 

44 Institutes for Colored Teachers. 

" Separate Institutes for colored teachers have not yet been 
required in this State. There is only a very small number of 
colored teachers in the State, and they attend the Institute for 
white teachers. However, to give this class of our teachers the 
best opportunities within my power, I arranged two special 
Institutes. 

" For several years past one special colored Institute has been 
held at Storer College. The colored teachers of this State are 
generally a progressive class of teachers, and the colored people 
are taking a commendable interest in the education of their 
children. 

" Peabody Scholarships. 

" The appointments to scholarships in the Peabody Normal 
College have steadily grown in popularity, and the number of 
competitors has increased each year. The graduates are giving 
excellent satisfaction. 

"The normal schools are enjoying at this time a healthy 
growth, and making very satisfactory progress. You will see 
that the total enrolment has increased almost fifty per cent in 
the past eight years, while in the eight years just preceding, the 
per cent of increase is only twenty. This gratifying progress 
is largely due to the more liberal appropriations made by the 
Legislature for the pay of teachers and the purchase of libraries 

and apparatus. 

" The following statistics will serve to show the growth of 
the normal schools during the last eight years : — 
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1885. 1892. 

Enrolment in the six Normal Schools . . 687 1,015 

Number of Graduates 45 69 

Appropriation for pay of Teachers . . . $12,000 $18,000 

Total number enrolled in eight years 6,794 

Total number of Graduates in eight years 413 

" The State, contemporaneously with the establishment of nor- 
mal schools for the white population, made provision for the 
normal training of colored teachers, directing the " State Super- 
intendent of Free Schools to make arrangement with some 
suitable institution of learning in this State for the education 
and normal-school training of a number of colored teachers in 
the proportion to the colored population of the State which the 
non-paying white students in the normal schools bear to the 
white population of the State." Such arrangement has been 
made with Storer College at Harper's Ferry. The number in 
attendance at that institution during the past year was thirty-six, 
and the number of graduates nineteen. 

" There has been established at Farm, Kanawha County, an 
agricultural and mechanical Institute for the colored people, 
which was opened for work May last. 

"This institution, in connection with Storer College, affords 
the colored people ample facilities for higher education. They 
now enjoy equal free school facilities with the white people. 

"Growth and Development of the Free Schools. 

" The following statistics will serve to show the growth of the 
Free Schools during my term of office as State Superintendent : 

Enumeration of Youth (between 6 and 21 1884. 1892. 

years of age) 228,185 271,332 

Enrolment 166,272 198,376 

Average Daily Attendance 102,012 123,978 

Average Wages paid Teachers (1st grade cert.) $30.39 $31.54 

Total Value of School Property $1*871,235 $2,483,528 

Total Amount expended for Free Schools. . 997,43 1 $1,360,693 

Number of Schoolhouses 4,097 4,899 

Value of Schoolhouses $i>535>5°4 $1,709,324 

Number Teachers Employed 4,643 5,600 
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" Within the past eight years the towns of the State have made 
splendid progress in the way of better buildings and more 
business-like organization of the school work." 

VIRGINIA. 

Hon. John E. Massey, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, reports that three Institutes for white teachers, en- 
rolling 1054, and two colored Institutes, enrolling 524 
teachers, were held at Bedford City, Staunton, West Point, 
Lynchburg, and Petersburg. 

The Institute at Bedford City was a summer school of 
methods, held from the 22d of June to the 27th of July, 
under the excellent supervision of E. C. Glass, who was 
assisted by eighteen competent persons. " This course of 
instruction attracted some of the best teachers of the 
State, from sixty-nine counties and cities, who eagerly and 
intelligently grasped the opportunity. It is not too much 
to say that this school surpassed anything of its character 
ever before organized in the South, and was fully equal, 
in all essentials, to the best summer schools of the coun- 
try. The effect of this work upon the schools of the 
State is incalculable ; its impression upon the community 
is well shown by the offer of the city council to appro- 
priate $650 toward the expenses of the school next 
year. If this school can be continued it will be a great 
blessing to the public schools of the State. I trust it may 
be the policy of the trustees to co-operate with us in our 
plans for the continuance of this work, so auspiciously 
inaugurated." 

The school at West Point, representing twenty-one 
counties and four cities, was conducted by Charles H. 
Winston, LL.D., of Richmond College, Virginia. Pro- 
fessor Winston says : " I am pleased to note that there 
was a larger proportion of full-term attendants at this In- 
stitute than at any I have heretofore held. ... As con- 
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ductor, I thought it my first duty to see that regularity, 
order, system, and smoothness of working should always 
and everywhere prevail. I endeavored to make the In- 
stitute a real school, that should, in important respects, 
serve as a sort of model school to the assembled teachers. 
And yet, there could be little aid from authority where 
attendance upon any or all of the exercises was purely 
voluntary. The infusion of a proper spirit, and vigilant 
supervision, were the means relied on, and the success 
was most gratifying." 

The school at Staunton was under the charge of Mr. 
George E. Pace, of Richmond, Virginia, who had eight 
assistants. He says, " We aimed to provide a systematic 
course of instruction in the subjects required by law to 
be taught in the . public schools, which should be both 
thorough and practical, and at the same time, to afford 
help in professional training by the presentation and dis- 
cussion of the most approved methods of organization, dis- 
cipline, and work. The total enrolment was 510; forty- 
seven counties and three cities of the State are represented 
in this number. The average daily attendance upon class 
work was almost phenomenal." 

The school at Lynchburg was conducted by Professor 
Montgomery, of Washington, D. C. The full reports from 
the Institute have not as yet been received, "but the 
course of instruction was thorough, and well adapted to 
the needs of the teachers, the total enrolment reach- 
ing 265." 

The Summer Normal School at Petersburg, from June 
15th to July 19th, was conducted by Mr. J. H. Johnston, of 
the Virginia Normal Collegiate Institute, who had eleven 
assistants. The graded course of instruction of the Insti- 
tute was followed, " combining, as far as possible, instruc- 
tion in methods, as well as in subject-matter. In addition 
there were daily lectures on manners, methods, history, and 
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education, and psychology. The enrolment was 259/' 
The superintendent adds, "I am quite confident that the 
colored teachers have not heretofore had such oppor- 
tunities for improvement as were provided for them this 
year." 

The State Female School at Farmville, with 203 stu- 
dents, receives annually from the State $12,000. The 
special features of the normal-school class work at Hamp- 
ton were {a) increased amount of work in science ; (6) 
addition of music to the regular course; (c) development 
of the course in drawing ; (d) greater opportunities for 
practice teaching given to the senior class. 

At the Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, Peters- 
burg, 432 students were enrolled. This number included 
students from eighty-six counties and cities of Virginia, 
and from seven other States. Thirty-five students, all of 
whom had special training for the work of teaching, were 
graduated. By the aid received from the Peabody Fund, 
the normal department was better equipped than ever be- 
fore. Twelve instructors constitute the regular faculty. 
The annual State appropriation for the support of the In- 
stitute is fifteen thousand dollars. 

" While the College of William and Mary is not a bene- 
ficiary of the Fund, I desire to record here my apprecia- 
tion of the work the Normal School is doing in the line 
of training teachers for the public schools. The Normal 
School was established in this venerable institution by Act 
of Assembly approved March 5, 1888. State students are 
required to pledge themselves to teach in the public schools 
of the State. From its organization, this department of 
the college has been in charge of a scholarship graduate 
of the Peabody Normal College. At the last session of 
the General Assembly the State appropriation was in- 
creased to fifteen thousand dollars. 

"Peabody Scholarships. — At the close of the college 
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year last May, eleven of the scholarships reached their 
limit of duration. Upon the recommendation of the 
Faculty of the College, four of the vacancies were filled by 
the appointment of students. The remaining vacancies 
will be filled on competitive examinations which have been 
held. Twenty applicants entered the contest for the 
scholarships this year." 

TENNESSEE. 

The Hon. W. R. Garrett sends me a full and most satis- 
factory Report, from which liberal extracts are presented. 

"During the summer of 1892, twenty-nine State Institutes 
were held. Twenty of these Institutes were for white teachers, 
covering a period of thirty-five weeks; nine were held for 
colored teachers, covering a period of seventeen weeks. In 
many of these counties the Institutes were supplemented by 
county Institutes, continuing the work one or more weeks, and 
making the total period cover about seventy weeks. At most of 
the Institutes the attendance • of visitors was large, including 
almost the entire population of the vicinity. It is estimated that 
the total attendance of white visitors was about 4,000, and the 
total attendance of colored visitors was about 540. This, added 
to the attendance of enrolled members, shows that the Insti- 
tutes reached directly about 11,129 people. 

"During the past and preceding summer, State Institutes 
have been held in each of the thirty-three senatorial districts of 
the State, and in several districts two Institutes have been held. 
As far as practicable, the Institutes have been located at points 
removed from the railroads, and which had previously been 
neglected. I have recommended in my annual report to the 
Governor the enactment of a law establishing a permanent 
Institute system, embracing two classes of Institutes, viz. : — 

" 1 st. Popular Institutes, to be movable and of one week's 
duration. 

" 2nd. Three central Institutes, one for each grand division 
of the State, to be strictly professional, and to be in session one 
or two months. 
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"The outlook of education in Tennessee is encouraging. 
The County Reports, so far as received for the year ending 
June 30, 1892, show a continued improvement. 

"During the last school year, especial attention has been 
given to improving the internal management of the schools. 
The General Assembly, at its last session, enacted laws which 
placed in the hands of the supervising officers more power than 
had before been conferred on them to regulate the course of 
study in the schools. This law empowers the County Superin- 
tendent to grade all the schools of the State. During the past 
school year, the schools have been partially graded, and the 
course of study greatly improved. The Institutes have pro- 
vided an invaluable aid in disseminating information among the 
teachers and school officers for putting the system of grading 
into operation. It is generally conceded that the Institute work 
of 1892 was the most practical, the most technical, and the best 
Institute work which has ever been done in the State. This 
result is due to the wise suggestions made by yourself, and their 
faithful execution by the Institute conductors and instructors to 
whom I transmitted them. 

"In behalf of the State, I return to the Peabody Board of 
Trust, and to their General Agent, sincere thanks for the liberal 
contributions they have given to the State, and for the support 
and encouragement they have extended to me in the discharge 
of my official duties." 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

From the report of the able and efficient Superintend- 
ent, the Hon. S. M. Finger, some facts are gathered and 
stated, showing a healthy educational growth. The most 
interesting event of an educational character is the estab- 
lishment and opening of the Normal and Industrial School, 
which will stand as a monument to the zeal, unflagging 
advocacy, and ability of Mr. Finger. 

"The distribution of your appropriation was made strictly 
in accordance with your instructions and the true intent of the 
Trustees ; to wit, to encourage cities and towns to supplement 
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the general public-school fund and establish permanent public 
schools for both races, to assist the State colored normal schools, 
to instruct the teachers in county Institutes, and to assist in the 
establishment of a permanent Normal and Industrial College at 
Greensboro*. 

"It affords me much pleasure to state that the schools re- 
cently established through your assistance and by annual taxes 
voted by the people at Shelby, Concord, Statesville, Tarboro', 
Wilson, and Murphy, are all in flourishing condition, and I 
think on permanent basis. I am no less pleased with the 
success of the six colored normal schools, all of which are in 
session from eight to nine months annually and are doing good 
work. 

" The Normal and Industrial School was established by Act 
of the General Assembly, in 1891. That Act required that the 
school should be located * at some suitable place where the 
citizens thereof will furnish the necessary buildings or money 
sufficient to erect them.' 

"The Board of Directors decided to accept Greensboro's 
offer, which was $30,000 in money, voted by the town, and a 
beautiful ten-acre site located in the corporate limits of Greens- 
boro*. As the name of this institution and the history of its 
establishment would indicate, it is a combination of a normal 
college and an industrial school ; the former being the predom- 
inating feature. It is the general purpose of this institution to 
give such education as will add to the efficiency of woman's 
work in whatever walk of life her lot may be cast. 

" It will be the object of the Collegiate and Normal Depart- 
ment not only to give the very best literary and scientific train- 
ing, including work in English and history, mathematics, natural 
sciences, ancient and modern languages, art, vocal music, and 
physical culture, — but also to give such a course in the history 
and principles of education and in the science and art of teach- 
ing as will give the student the ability and the inclination to 
teach others. The College will begin its first year's work on the 
28th of September. Already about three hundred young women, 
many of whom represent families of culture, have applied for 
entrance, — nearly all of whom intend to become teachers ; 
those who do not intend to teach, for the most part, desire to 
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enter the industrial department, and are required to pay reason- 
able tuition. 

"The scholarships at Nashville have been regularly filled. 
This State now has in that institution twenty students. I have 
many more applications for these scholarships than I can 
accommodate ; this is always a source of great regret to me. 

" I am observing with great satisfaction the continual increas- 
ing efficiency of this splendid institution as it raises the grade of 
scholarship, and it is a source of pleasure to me to send to it 
students who are as far advanced as possible. 

"The work done during the last few years in the various 
counties of the State and with the General Assembly, in both of 
which you rendered very valuable assistance, resulted two years 
ago in a small increase of the general public-school fund, which 
lengthened the annual school term from two to three weeks. 
The further result has been a very marked increase in public 
sentiment in favor of public education. Altogether, while we are 
far from what we ought to be in public-school advancement, the 
public-school workers in this State have reason to congratulate 
themselves." 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
The Hon. W. D. Mayfield says : — 

" The trustees of the Peabody Education Fund have been 
liberal in the amount allowed to this State. The aid given to 
schools has been the means largely of enabling the citizens of 
many of our towns and cities to start a good system of graded 
schools, which are now firmly established, and so completely 
endeared to the hearts of our people that they are now support- 
ing them by extra taxation imposed on themselves. These 
schools will stand for years to come as monuments to their 
founders and benefactors ; and I am not going too far in saying 
that a large share of the credit in developing and cultivating the 
spirit and public sentiment for, and the permanent establish- 
ment of, these schools is due to the liberal appropriations made 
by the Peabody Education Fund, covering a period of many 
years. The results cannot but be an evidence to the Board 
of the wisdom of the policy for so many years pursued. 
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" It may be of interest to your Board to know that the appro- 
priations made to this State have been used in aid of the 
education of both the whites and the blacks alike. The same 
educational facilities are provided for both races, and the con- 
duct of the schools for both is under the supervision of the same 
city Superintendents, and the funds appropriated by your Board 
have gone into the general treasury in aid of all the schools. 

" The amount appropriated by your board this year in aid of 
teachers 1 Institutes in this State has been spent as carefully as 
possible. I have already had Institutes held in twenty-two out of 
the thirty-five counties in the State, and the work is continuing. 
The teachers, the press, and the citizens who attended have been 
lavish in their praise of the work done. There is a general 
growing spirit among our teachers throughout the State to pre- 
pare themselves better for their work, and a demand everywhere 
for well qualified and trained teachers ; and the hand of yourself 
and of your Board is seen in it all. Your aid to Institutes has 
made its impression everywhere, and is irresistible in argument 
to all opponents. The work has been systematic, progressive, 
and continuous in its character. 

" The last Legislature passed an act providing for the estab- 
lishment of the South Carolina Industrial and Winthrop Normal 
College, and merging the Winthrop Training School into this 
institution, the Winthrop Training School to remain in Columbia 
and be maintained, as formerly, until the College is opened. 
The act gives cities, towns, and counties the right to bid for the 
location of the college in their midst, and to bond themselves 
for the payment of the amount. The city of Anderson bid 
seventy-five thousand dollars, and that being the highest bid, 
it was accepted by the Board of Trustees. 

"The Winthrop Normal College (its new name under the 
act) will open its next session September 28, 1892, in the old 
buildings, which have been greatly improved and enlarged. The 
faculty has been increased, and the course of study has been 
extended from a one to a two years' course. The scholarships 
have also been extended to two years. 

" The prospects for the College for the next session are very 
fine. The number of applicants for the scholarships at the last 
examination was very large in many of the counties. 
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" The attendance last year was larger than that of any pre- 
vious year. We are looking forward with much interest to the 
time when this College will be numbered as the first pride of 
the State, and reflect honor and credit on its founders and bene- 
factors, including among them, in no slight degree, that much 
and justly honored gentleman whose name it bears." 

The Claflin University, under the wise presidency of 
Dr. Dunton, is enlarging its usefulness and influence. In- 
creased attention to the normal work, and cutting off some 
of the lower grades, will enhance its power in increasing 
the number and value of colored teachers. 

GEORGIA. 

Since the last meeting I have made a visit to the 
Georgia Normal and Industrial College at Milledgeville, 
which is under the efficient presidency of Mr. J. Harris 
Chappell. I have pleasure in expressing my strong appro- 
bation of the good accomplished by this excellent institu- 
tion. The work which came under my observation was 
practical, and of a high order. 

Hon. S. D. Bradwell, State School Commissioner, in- 
forms me that during the year three Institutes have been 
held, at Athens, Americus, and Savannah. No Institute 
for colored teachers under the patronage of the Fund was 
held at the first place, because county Institutes had just 
been finished. It is worthy of mention that besides the 
regular teachers, the Institute had the benefit of voluntary 
lectures from the Chancellor, and from other professors of 
the University. 

The Institutes at Savannah and Americus, which were 
held for twenty-five days, exclusive of Sundays, were so 
managed as to give instruction to the teachers of both 
races. The attendance at the Institutes was not large, 
but the Commissioner suggests that this was due to the 
fact that the teachers in the rural districts had not re- 
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ceived their pay. " The deficiency was atoned for by the 
interest and zeal of those who attended/' 

To encourage regular and punctual attendance, certifi- 
cates were given to all who were present the full time. 
Georgia is showing her appreciation of the generosity of 
the Peabody Trustees by greater efforts in the line of 
teacher-training. County Institutes, put in operation for 
the first time this year, are accomplishing much good. 
The twenty-two scholarships at the Peabody Normal Col- 
lege are eagerly sought after, and although it was known 
that there would be no competitive examinations, hundreds 
of applications were made. 

ALABAMA. 

Hon. John G. Harris, the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, makes only a partial report of the work accomplished 
by the Teachers' Institutes, as some of them were held 
during September. Nearly continuous rain during two 
months, and an intensely exciting political campaign were 
serious hindrances to the success of these excellent 
agencies. The Superintendent, however, expresses very 
strongly his judgment as to the improvement made over 
the work of any previous year. 

A somewhat serious deficiency is in the lack of "effi- 
cient and proficient Institute workers. Among the colored 
race there are few who are trained workers. Especial and 
earnest attention has been given to the needs of the ne- 
groes, and they have manifested a deep interest in the work. 
The scarcity of well qualified teachers is being gradually 
overcome by our higher Institutes of learning at Mont- 
gomery, Tuskegee, Huntsville, Talladega, and Selma, 
graduating every year over one hundred, who go out into 
the country and build up higher-grade schools than we have 
had heretofore. . . . This is an encouraging feature, and 
foreshadows good and lasting results. . . . This people is 

24 
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full of enthusiasm, and all they want is a leader to point 
out the way to success by thorough organization. During 
the summer I have held nine Institutes, — one for each 
congressional district in the State; and for the colored 
race I have caused to be held three summer normal 
schools for teachers, — two for four weeks, and one for six 
weeks. Twelve teachers were employed to conduct these 
schools. They were well attended, and the results were 
very beneficial. 

"Beside these three schools, Institutes were held all 
through the ' Black Belt/ where the negro largely pre- 
dominates. The reports thus far received are perfectly 
satisfactory. The county superintendents are active in 
their co-operation. The State is under lasting obligations 
to the Peabody Trustees for the liberal aid afforded, 
through which we accomplished so much good, and to you 
for your earnest, zealous, and wise administration and 
timely advice and suggestions as to the conduct of Teach- 
ers' Institutes and normal summer schools. 1 ' 

The normal colleges in the State at Troy, Florence, 
Jacksonville, Livingston, Tuskegee, Montgomery, and 
Huntsville are rendering most valuable assistance in pre- 
paring teachers for their work. 

LOUISIANA. 

The new Superintendent, the Hon. A D. Lafargue, 
writes : — 

" It affords me much pleasure to convey to you the thanks of 
the State Board of Education, and through them the thanks of 
the people of this State, for the ever timely and generous aid 
which the Peabody Board of Administrators have extended us. 
The good results of this assistance on your part are visible, and 
year after year are the more so, as our normal school graduates 
go into the different parishes to take charge of schools. An 
examination into the growth and progress of our State Normal 
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School will furnish the best commentary on the good results 
brought about by the Peabody Fund. Everywhere there is a 
demand for trained teachers ; and this demand has the good 
result of creating among our teachers a stimulus for self- 
improvement. The Peabody Normal College at Nashville, as 
well as our own Normal School, has credit for this good effect 
In the recent competitive examination for three Peabody 
scholarships there were sixty-two candidates, representing nearly 
every part or parish of the State. It is worthy of remark 
that a large majority of these are teachers. 

" I do not deem it optimistic or visionary to predict that at 
an early day normal school graduates will be given the entire 
preference in the selection of teachers, — always excepting those, 
however, who through experience and education are equally 
well qualified. The last Legislature passed a law requiring the 
parish boards to give normal school graduates the preference 
in these selections. The Legislature has not done as much for 
the State Normal School in the matter of appropriations as we 
desired, but we have bright hopes for the future. In all that 
has been accomplished for the Normal School, its prosperity, its 
growth and celebrity, it would be impossible to hide or disguise 
the ceaseless efforts of its worthy president, Prof. Thos. D. 
Boyd. There is no doubt but that, notwithstanding his energy 
and good judgment and the support of our Legislature, our 
advance would have been much hindered had it not been for 
your timely support." 

Thomas D. Boyd, the President of the Louisiana State 
Normal School, says that twenty-six graduates were sent 
out during the year, and that the grade of scholarship in 
the school has been continually advanced. 

" I am glad to be able to inform you that the General Assem- 
bly, at its recent session, made such changes in the law that we 
shall hereafter have a course of study covering four years, — 
two and a half sessions of thorough academic work, and one 
and a half sessions of equally thorough professional training. 
Our graduates hereafter will be qualified to fill any position in 
the public schools, from primary grades to the high schools. 
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From present indications, the State Normal School for the next 
session will be taxed to its utmost capacity. The appropriation 
for the support of the Normal School was increased by the 
General Assembly from $10,000 to $12,000 per annum. This 
sum, with the aid that we hope to receive from the Peabody 
Trustees, will enable us to carry out the most important of im- 
provements contemplated for the next two years. Without your 
assistance the State Normal School could never have accom- 
plished the results it has accomplished. The outlook for educa- 
tion in our State was never broader. Our people are thoroughly 
aroused to its importance. Our new Governor is pledged to 
the development of the public schools as a prominent feature 
of his policy, and our new State Superintendent thoroughly 
understands the needs of his people, and has the ability, the 
energy, and the determination to supply those needs to the 
extent of the means placed at his disposal. 

" The Peabody Summer Normal School was held at Ruston, 
under the management of Professor Hogg, of Texas ; and the 
teaching was mainly in the line of methods. School organi- 
zation, management, classification, grades, schoolhouses and 
grounds, and even school-boards were also discussed. The at- 
tendance was painfully small, but the conductor attributed it 
in part to the fact that the State had suffered this year unprece- 
dentedly from overflows, which excited not only the apprehen- 
sions of the people as to their personal safety, but impoverished 
much of the State, sweeping from many families much of their 

reliance for support." 

TEXAS. 

The Hon. J. M. Carlisle, State Superintendent, writes : — 

" At the beginning of the last school year, the Sam Houston 
Normal School had a serious misfortune, — the loss of its former 
principal, Dr. J. Baldwin, who had done most efficient work 
there for ten years. This was considered by many a loss that 
could not be replaced. The State Board of Education, however, 
had the good fortune to secure the services of Prof. H. C. 
Pritchett for the principalship of that school. He had been a 
teacher there for ten years, and had relinquished his position, in 
1890, to accept that of State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
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tion. At the earnest solicitation of the local board of trustees 
and the State Board of Education, he resigned the State super- 
intendency to take charge of this State Normal School. His 
pre-eminent success during the last school year has demon- 
strated the wisdom of the management in placing him in charge 
of this important work. This school has done, and is yet doing, 
a great work for the teachers of this State, and through them 
for the schools of the State. 

"The Summer Normal Institutes. 

" The summer normal Institute work of this State has been 
growing in interest and efficiency for several years. This work 
received its first stimulus from the Peabody Education Fund. 
For four years the State contributed to the support of the sum- 
mer normals. Since that aid was discontinued, the teachers 
have sustained these Institutes at their own expense, except 
such aid as has been contributed, from year to year, from the 
Peabody Fund. 

These Institutes, distributed over the State, — forty-five for 
white teachers and eleven for colored, — have been conducted 
with two separate and distinct objects in view : one to help the 
teachers of limited attainments to acquire more scholarship, 
the other to impart to all our teachers a more thorough know- 
ledge of methods of teaching. Much good has been done in 
both of these directions. 

" I do not know how our teachers could have been brought 
to such an interest in this work without the encouragement that 
has been given this department of our work by yourself and the 
Board which you represent. Our teachers are grateful beyond 
estimate for the aid thus extended and for the great interest 
that has been aroused through this instrumentality. 

" In April I visited the Normal School, and had an oppor- 
tunity to see its internal workings. The management, discipline, 
and teaching were excellent ; and teachers and students were 
full of enthusiasm and energy. President Pritchett sends me a 
satisfactory report, and says : — 

" ' It has been our endeavor to maintain the character and 
reputation of the school as a Normal School, — to see that the 
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most thorough work was done, and to make the training of 
teachers for the public schools of this State our single object 
We have had an excellent class of students. Those applying 
for admission were of better advancement than we have had 
heretofore ; in fact, there has been a gradual improvement in 
this respect for several years. Owing to the change made by 
the Board of Education, which required an attendance of two 
years to obtain a diploma, our graduating class was not as large 
as in the previous year, but our junior class, receiving first-grade 
certificates, was quite large, and was composed of most excel- 
lent material. Altogether, the year was as successful as I could 
have hoped for. 

" ' For the coming year, I have to say that the outlook was 
never more encouraging than at present. Although the attend- 
ance for the past year was larger than ever before, for the com- 
ing year it is altogether likely that it will be much larger. The 
Board of Education has given us an additional teacher, which 
will enable us to better arrange our work. We shall continue to 
give the largest share of attention to the organization of schools, 
methods of teaching, and to those subjects that fit a teacher for 
his special work.' " 

ARKANSAS. 

In his report for last year, the Hon. Josiah H. Shinn 
spoke hopefully of a reform which he had adopted for 
holding public examinations of teachers. It has worked 
well in raising the standard, in exciting professional enthu- 
siasm, and in improving the course of study in the public 
schools. He also — regarding short-term Institutes as a 
waste of time — preferred, under authority of the Legisla- 
ture, to expand the Institutes into a kind of normal schools. 
One of these I had the privilege of attending, and of 
observing good results. Governor Eagle gave the influence 
and stimulus of his presence and excellent addresses. Mr. 
Shinn, writing of this year's work, says : " It has been 
eventful and successful. Nearly five hundred students, 
black and white, were in average attendance for the full 
five months. The Institutes of two, three, and four weeks 
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had an average attendance of nearly one thousand. I send 
you announcements for three State normal schools, which 
will run nine months, on a three years' course. Nineteen 
professors and teachers have been engaged for the year. I 
have $2,000 from the State and $4,500 from the three 
towns. The course comprehends three years. The mini- 
mum age for students is sixteen years, and over four 
hundred are already enrolled. Your Board will almost 
make three permanent normal schools by helping me as 
liberally as possible this year. I fully expect to have them 
adopted and maintained by the Legislature. 11 

Distribution of Income since October 1, 1891. 

Alabama. 

Scholarships $2,340.36 

Teachers' Institutes 3,100.00 

Normal Schools 4,400.00 

$9,840.36 

Arkansas. 

Scholarships $1,899.60 

Normal Schools or Institutes 6,000.00 

7,899-6o 

Georgia. 

Scholarships $2,240.00 

Teachers' Institutes 2,600.00 

Normal School, Milledgeville 1,200.00 

6,040.00 

Louisiana. 

Scholarships $1,326.00 

Normal School, Nachitoches 2,500.00 

Teachers' Institutes 2,000.00 

Public Schools 1,000.00 

6,826.00 

North Carolina. 

Scholarships $2,442.95 

Institutes 1,000.00 

Public Schools 2,000.00 

Greensboro' Normal School 2,000.00 

7,442.95 
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South Carolina. 

Scholarships $1,130.80 

Winthrop Normal College 2,000.00 

Claflin University 1,000.00 

Public Schools 2,800.00 

Institutes 1,500.00 

8,430.80 

Tennessee. 

Scholarships $37602.95 

Institutes 2.000.00 

5,602.95 

Peabody Normal College 13,250.00 

Texas. 

Scholarships $2,822.70 

Sam Houston Normal 4,000.00 

Institutes 2,000.00 

8,822.70 

Virginia. 

Scholarships $2,536.85 

Hampton Normal 750.00 

Farmville Normal 1,750.00 

Petersburg Normal 300.00 

Institutes 3,200.00 

8,536.85 

West Virginia. 

Scholarships $1,532.00 

Normal Schools 1,000.00 

Institutes 2,500.00 

5*032.00 

Special agency of Dr. A. D. Mayo 100.00 

$87,824.21 

J. L. M. CURRY, 

General Agent 
Washington, D. C, Sept. 30, 1892. 
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Dr. Curry also presented President Payne's Re- 
port, which will be found in the Appendix. Both 
these Reports were accepted, and ordered to be 
printed, as usual. 

Mr. Morgan, the Treasurer, made his Report; 
but as there have been during the year no changes 
in the investments, it is not here given. 

Mr. Morgan's account was referred to Governor 
Porter and Mr. Drexel as an Auditing Commit- 
tee ; and to the same Committee was referred the 
account of Dr. Curry, the General Agent." 

A series of Resolutions, looking to the final 
distribution of the Trust Fund, as required by the 
letters of Mr. Peabody, was offered by Senator 
Gibson ; and another set by Mr. Courtenay. On 
motion of Chief-Justice Fuller, the following was 
unanimously passed : — 

Resolved, That the pending resolutions, together with 
those offered by Mr. Courtenay, and so much of the 
Chairman's address as relates to the termination of the 
Trust, be referred to a Committee of seven, of which 
the Chairman, the present presiding officer, and the Gen- 
eral Agent, be three, and the other four be appointed by 
the chair. 

Whereupon Mr. Evarts appointed Ex-President 
Hayes, Chief-Justice Fuller, Senator Gibson, and 
Mr. Henry as the four members. 
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Mr. Evarts presented the following Report : — 

The Committee, to whom was referred the subject of 
the States of Florida and Mississippi, which at present 
do not participate in the distribution of the benefits of the 
Peabody Trust Fund, respectfully and unanimously report 
that hereafter these two States be admitted to a partici- 
pation in the Scholarships of the Peabody Normal College 
on the same basis as the other States, but without re- 
ducing the amount accorded to the other States. They 
further report, in regard to the general distribution of the 
benefits of the Trust Fund otherwise, that the States of 
Florida and Mississippi may receive a share in such man- 
ner of application and to such amount as the General 
Agent shall find useful. 

The Report was accepted ; and, on motion of 
Ex-President Hayes, it was unanimously — 

Voted, That Florida and Mississippi be reinstated as 
beneficiaries of the Fund in the manner recommended by 
the Committee. 

'Governor Porter, for the Auditing Committee, 
reported that the accounts of Mr. Morgan, the 
Treasurer, and Dr. Curry, the General Agent, were 
found to be correct and properly vouched; which 
Report was accepted. 

Voted, That the Secretary prepare a fourth volume of 
Proceedings, with a portrait of our permanent Chairman, 
Mr. Winthrop. 

Bishop Whipple made a motion that the sum 
of $500 be appropriated for the purchase of books 
for the Normal College at Nashville, the same to 
be expended under the direction of President 
Payne, which was duly passed. 
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On motion of Governor Porter, it was — 

Voted, That a special appropriation of #500 be made to 
Dr. Payne for the ensuing year, in addition to his regular 
salary. 

The Hon. J. L. M. Curry was unanimously re- 
chosen General Agent. 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was re-elected Treas- 
urer, and a sum not exceeding $750 appropriated 
for clerical assistance. 

The other officers of last year subject to election 
were re-chosen. 

It was also voted that the next Meeting of the 
Trustees be held in New York, on the first 
Wednesday of October, 1893, with a discretionary 
authority to the Chairman, with the advice and 
consent of the Executive Committee, to make 
any change of time and place which may prove 
desirable. 

The Annual Meeting of the Trustees was then 
dissolved. 

SAMUEL A. GREEN, 

Secretary. 
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PEABODY NORMAL COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, 

To Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 

General Agent of the Peabody Education Fund: — 

I herewith transmit my Fifth Annual Report of the Peabody 
Normal College. 

Attendance. — The entire enrolment for the year 1 891-1892 
was four hundred and seventy, distributed as follows : Alabama, 
23; Arkansas, 21; California, 1; Georgia, 37; Indiana, 1; 
Iowa, 1 ; Kentucky, 4 ; Louisiana, 13 ; Michigan, 1 ; Minne- 
sota, 1 ; Mississippi, 6 ; North Carolina, 26 ; Ohio, 1 ; South 
Carolina, 13; Tennessee, 251; Texas, 29; Virginia, 22; West 
Virginia, 19. The increase in attendance over that of the year 
1890-1891 was forty-eight. Scarcely any effort was made to 
extend the patronage of the school by advertising, and the 
attendance of non-scholarship students was reduced by more 
rigorous entrance examinations. The increase in the number 
of scholarships will account in great part for this gain in attend- 
ance, so that the school may fairly be said to have held its own 
in point of numbers. 

Commencement. — At the annual Commencement, on May 25, 
degrees were conferred on one hundred and thirty-four students, 
as follows: Licentiate of Instruction, 75; Bachelor of Letters, 
8; Bachelor of Science, 15; Bachelor of Arts, 31 ; Master of 
Arts, 5. Honorary Degrees were conferred as follows: On 
Hon. Oscar H. Cooper, Superintendent of Schools, Galveston, 
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Texas, the degree of Doctor of Laws ; on Daniel B. Purinton, 
President of Denison University, Ohio, the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy ; on Edward D. Hicks, Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Board of Trustees of the University of Nashville, the degree 
of Master of Arts. 

The Alumni dinner was an occasion of unusual interest. The 
two societies, — that of the old University of Nashville, and the 
younger one of the Normal College, — had been merged into 
one, and there were seated around the board venerable men 
representing the parent institution, and a body of hopeful youth 
representing the young and vigorous school, its historical and 
natural successor. Addresses full of hopefulness and good-will 
were made by distinguished gentlemen of the city and State, 
and the impression was left that it was a wise and happy 
thing for a college devoted to the education of teachers to be 
sheltered by the walls of a venerable University, and for 
its purposes to be enlightened and inspired by the univer- 
sity spirit. 

The fact that fifty-nine out of the one hundred and thirty- 
tour graduates received university degrees is full of significance 
from two points of view : it shows that the school is becoming 
a college in fact as well as in name ; and proves that its con- 
nection with the University is not nominal, but real. Before 
teaching can become a reputable profession, the schools in 
which teachers are educated must earn the respect of scholarly 
men. Normal schools, as a class, have not received this 
respect. Their graduates are too often obliged to profess a 
scholarship which they do not possess ; and the learning these 
schools afford is too generally corrupted by the narrow, empir- 
ical aims which seem to be the law of their organization. No 
school is too good or too high for the education of professional 
teachers. They should represent the best scholarship and the 
most catholic spirit of the times, and should be able to com- 
prehend the doctrines of the most liberal of arts, — the art of 
educating. The historical function of universities is to supply 
the world with teachers, and I think it was an act of the highest 
practical wisdom to endow this school with university privileges 
and prerogatives. Your constant admonition to me has been 
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to make this College worthy the name it bears, and I am sure 
that you will find in the fact just cited grounds for sincere 
congratulation. 

Scholarships. — The new regulation reducing the value of a 
scholarship from two hundred dollars to one hundred dollars 
and the student's railroad fare to Nashville and return, and 
extending the number from one hundred and fourteen to one 
hundred and seventy-four, will not be in full force till the open- 
ing of the next college year ; but enough has been observed of 
its workings to authorize me in saying that the measure will 
doubtless prove a wise one. There certainly has been no diffi- 
culty in filling scholarship vacancies, and judging by the reports 
made to me by State Superintendents, I infer that competition 
for these places is as brisk as ever. The Hon. A. D. Lafargue, 
State Superintendent of Louisiana, called public attention to 
the Normal College and the scholarship vacancies for his State. 
This communication was widely copied, and as a consequence 
there was an extraordinary demand for catalogues and examina- 
tion papers, indicating a wide-spread desire to secure these 
prizes. The net sum realized from a scholarship is not adequate 
to a student's maintenance in the College, but is sufficient to 
supplement the slender resources of thousands of deserving 
and aspiring young men and women who are looking toward 
teaching as a vocation. 

I must not let this occasion pass without recording my high 
opinion of the mental and moral worth of the young people who 
form the membership of this College. I have been associated 
with schools and students for many years of my life, and it is 
only just ,to say that I have known no other body of young men 
and women whose conduct, individual and collective, I could 
approve with so little qualification. During the past year the 
mere discipline of the College has cost me hardly an hour's 
anxiety. Such pupils I can commend to your heartiest sym- 
pathy and kindest offices, and in behalf of such my zeal knows 
no limits. The greater number are making an honest, manly 
struggle with difficulties, and in future service to State and 
country will make large and loyal returns for the aid they are 
now receiving. 
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During the past year there has been developed, on the part 
of a few State Superintendents, a disposition to dictate new and 
extraordinary conditions for the acceptance of these free gifts 
from the Peabody Board of Trust. Doubtless this has been 
done with the best intent in the world, but it is an evident 
trespass on the prerogatives of the donors, and if the practice 
were to be allowed, would lead to serious complications. Pos- 
sibly the terms specified in your " Circular of Information " may 
need revision ; but in the form which you may prescribe, it is 
evident that they ought to stand as law binding on all the 
States alike. There is sometimes an implied assumption that 
the States have made a pecuniary investment in the young 
people sent to this college, and that this investment should be 
guarded with zealous care. If this zeal were manifested in an 
active paternal interest in the students who return to their 
homes after graduation, and who need official assistance in 
securing positions in which to teach, there would be an easy 
and natural attainment of the end sought alike by State Super- 
intendents and the Peabody Board of Trust. 

Financial. — Accompanying this report I send transcripts 
from my financial report to Hon. J. Pierpont Morgan, and from 
these you will gather the following summaries : Including the 
balance on hand, the whole amount received from you by check 
during the year 1891-1892 was $35,038.59 ; the expenditures 
for all purposes were 135,000.09 ; and the unexpended balance 
in bank is $38.50. An analysis of our expenditures gives the 
following results: Scholarship account, $21,874.21 ; Salary ac- 
count, $12,920 ; Library account, $205.88. Of the sum expended 
on scholarship account, $18,670 was for scholarships proper; 
$2,921.71 for mileages ; and $282.50 for special scholarship aid. 
Of the sum spent for books, $200 was from the general fund, 
and $5.88 the unexpended balance from a former appropriation. 

The appropriation for scholarships is $22,800. By special 
arrangement with the State Board of Education of Tennessee, 
the sum of $750 was transferred from the Peabody salary 
account to the State salary account, and an equal sum was 
added to the scholarship account to provide for seven extra 
scholarships from Tennessee ; so that the actual appropriation 
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for scholarships was $23,550. As the sum actually expei .... 
for scholarship purposes was only $21,874.21, it follows that 
there is a margin of $1,675.79 on this account. 

In the redistribution of scholarships which was made one 
year ago in consequence of the change made in their value, 
the appropriation of $22,800 was distributed among the States 
on the basis of their white population as shown by the last 
census ; and to determine the number of persons who might 
share these several amounts it was necessary to estimate the 
average cost of transportation from each of these States to 
Nashville. This estimate was made with all possible care ; but 
it was assumed that the cost of transportation would increase 
as students came from more remote points, and so it was pur- 
posely made conservative. The result shows that, on the av- 
erage, this estimate of cost was somewhat too large, and this 
fact accounts for the margin just stated. It is altogether prob- 
able that the next year's mileage account will be considerably 
larger than that of last year. 

Winthrop Model School. — Whether used for purposes of ex- 
perimental teaching, as a sort of clinic, or for observing and 
studying the methods of accomplished teachers, a school of 
children should always be maintained in connection with a 
normal college. Students obey a natural tendency to teach as 
they have been taught, and it is almost inevitable that college 
students transport college methods into schools of lower grade 
unless their attention is strongly drawn to methods adapted to 
children. The best preparation a scholar can have for excel- 
lent service in the schoolroom is a knowledge of educational 
principles and a clear ideal of a good school ; and these two 
items seem to me to epitomize a student's professional outfit 
for teaching. An experimental school, or one in which instruc- 
tion is given by tyros, cannot at the same time be a model 
school, or a school whose methods can safely be reproduced in 
actual teaching. It is an error to think that mere experience 
is in itself helpful, — it is experience under proper conditions, 
supported and inspired by proper knowledge and motives,— 
experience in one's own school directed by clear conceptions 
of the ends to be attained. 
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It is for reasons of this nature that I have preferred to use 
our school of children as a school of observation rather than as 
a school where students may practice. So far I am pleased 
with the results obtained ; but if it should ever seem best to 
adopt the other system, — the one in general use, — I shall not 
hesitate to do so. 

For the sake of maintaining a school of proper size and grade 
I have felt obliged to extend the course of instruction so as 
to cover the first eight years of public school life, and so to 
prepare pupils for entering any first-class high school. I have 
secured a highly competent teacher for this new school, which 
will occupy the second room on the ground floor of the Model 
School. I am depending on tuitions to pay the salary of this 
additional teacher ; but if this resource should fail me I shall 
be obliged to ask you for additional aid or to abandon this 
extension of our scheme. 

New Office Building. — Until the completion of the Winthrop 
Model School there was no room on the campus fit for office 
purposes ; but for two years a large spare room in this building 
has been used as an office for my secretary and myself. The 
opening of a second primary school has made it necessary to 
vacate this room and to find office accommodations in some 
other quarter. At the first statement of my dilemma the Uni- 
versity Board came to my relief and authorized a loan for the 
erection of a new office building. The work began early in 
June, and is now approaching completion. The building is of 
brick, one story in height, and will contain a large business 
office, a private office, and a Faculty room. The cost will be 
about $6,000. 

Co-operation. — I am glad to report the hearty co-operation of 
the two local Boards with each other and with the Peabody 
Board of Trust. All the proceedings of the State Board relative 
to the Normal College have been characterized by the most 
perfect harmony and good will, and by a spirit of enlightened 
liberality. While holding me accountable for the moneys 
received by me through them from the State, they entrust 
the matter of expenditure almost wholly to my judgment. Ob- 
serving the growth of the College in numbers from year to year, 
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tu.-? realize that larger and larger expenditures are necessary 
■or :a proper maintenance, and are more than willing to provide 
tr djese increasing needs. For these outlays on State account 
zi-.y and a rich return in the education of more than two hun- 
irsd and fifty youth of Tennessee, the most of whom will enter 
:ne service of the State as the teachers of children. 

Tlie same magnanimous policy inspires the University Board 
in ail its dealings with the school. Its actual income in money 
is small, but when this fails it taxes its credit whenever there is 
a need which cannot be satisfied from other sources. It con- 
tributes its little income and the use of its magnificent property 
with no expectation of return save in a public benefaction, and 
tn the education of a dozen young men, who are admitted to 
the regular classes of the College as University students. I 
fear the fact is not always remembered that the highest power 
of the College lies in the prerogatives and privileges which it 
inherits from the University of Nashville ; and in the coming 
readjustment and settlement I trust that this factor will be 
taken into careful account. 

With what fidelity and with what generosity the Feabody 

Board has responded to the needs of this school I need not 

relate, for all this is known to you better than to any one 

else; it suffices to assure you that the two local Boards are 

co-operating with yours to the full extent of their ability, and 

that they are giving their best thought to the ultimate founding 

an institution which shall carry into effect the plans and 

rposes of its great benefactor, and thus make his bequest a 

jrce of perennial good to his country. 

The Library. — No single feature connected with the internal 
)wth of the College has given me greater pleasure and hope 
in the steady rise of the literary spirit and the growing love 
d appreciation of good books. Having known the school 
ien it was unaffected by a library and the reading habit, and 
ving witnessed the changes wrought in it by free access to 
oks tastefully and conveniently arranged and classified, I can 
;ak confidently of the exceeding value of this element in our 
uipment. To create a school worthy of your benefactions 
[hout a large and growing collection of books, is simply hope- 
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less ; and I trust you will set apart a stated appropriation for 
steady and gradual additions to our general library. I make 
recommendations of this nature the more freely because I am 
conscious that whatever I may be instrumental in doing is for 
others rather than for myself. In my ambitions for the College 
there is but little that I can call selfish or personal. Its growth 
and prosperity are indeed a solace ; but the source of this satis- 
faction is the good that I foresee for the coming generations of 
hopeful and happy young people who will enjoy the resources 
of this institution. 

Grateful for the many courtesies and kind words of encour- 
agement that I have received from you, 

I am, very respectfully, 

WILLIAM H. PAYNE, 
Nashville, Aug. 30, 1892. President, 
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ADDRESS OF HON. J. L. M. CURRY, LL.D., DELIVERED 
BEFORE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF VIRGINIA, 
FEBRUARY 4, 1892. 

Senators and Representatives : — 

In the discharge of my duties I have had, perhaps, the honor 
of addressing more legislatures than any man living. It is a 
privilege to have an audience of legislators. In the United 
States, law is the expression of the popular sovereignty. Law- 
makers are chosen because of confidence in their ability and 
willingness to promote the public weal. It behooves them to 
take a broad and intelligent view of the condition of the 
country, of its needs and capabilities. This requires a fair ac- 
quaintance with statistics, with administration, with economic 
and political science ; and this knowledge does not come by 
intuition, nor is it imparted by the ballot box. The British 
Parliament habitually appoints commissions and gets the judg- 
ment of experts on matters about which they propose to legis- 
late. Your kind invitation to me proceeded, doubtless, from a 
grateful appreciation of the $283,000 which Virginia has received 
from the Peabody Education Fund, and from a wish to hear 
from one whose life is a ministry of Southern education. 

A brief review will aid us in getting a better understanding 
of the condition and the wants of the State. The year 1865 
wrought a revolution to which history furnishes no parallel. 
By it, secession as a remedy for political ills, and slavery as 
a peculiar institution, as involving guaranteed property in man, 
as coerced labor, were surrendered and annihilated. These 
altered ideas and conditions, this reversal of the principles and 
the practices of the fathers, involve stupendous consequences. 
History and romance can never adequately chronicle or describe 
the courage and fortitude of the people in confronting positive, 
formidable dangers, and in patiently and hopefully enduring the 
inevitable. When language has exhausted itself in eulogy of 
the men, proper praise of the women has just begun. 
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This revolution, whatever other blessings it may have in store 
for us, has not as yet brought agricultural prosperity. The new 
South, so brightly pictured, so earnestly longed and labored for, 
is as yet a figment of the brain. More than half the population 
of the South — essentially a rural population — is engaged in 
agriculture, 1 which is very depressed ; and it is doubtful whether 
the planting interests are in as favorable a condition as they 
were in 1S66. By the rose-colored enthusiast this maybe de- 
nied, but stubborn facts would establish it beyond question. 
The immense cotton crop, our staple product, is not sold at 
remunerative prices. The real and personal property of Georgia 
186 1 was valued at $661,000,000. At the close of the war 
in $121,000,000 were left. Ex uno disce omnes. 

Agriculture has had only one- tenth of the increase of the 
total wealth of the country, notwithstanding the immense num- 
bers engaged in it, and the enormous productiveness. One 
single State, blessed by the fostering policy of the government, 
with a population of 2,238,943, has a total assessed valuation of 
$2,154,134,626. The nine States, — Alabama, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia, — with a population of 12,299,603, have a valu- 
ation of $2,138,252,447. I may be allowed to suggest that 
agricultural depression is largely traceable to causes either di- 
rectly educational or closely related thereto. Execrable roads, 
bad cooking, bad tillage, bad economy, narrow vision, vulgar 
prejudices, idle habits, traditional customs, contempt for manual 
labor, etc., may have much to do with our deplorable state. 
Bad roads shut up families in isolation, rob neighborhoods of 
schools, of the newspaper, of regular religious services, of all- 
the-year Sunday schools, and deprive them of the environment 
and stimulus of social contact and of business activity, so edu- 
cative, and so antagonistic to narrow provincialisms. 2 Slavery 

1 Nearly one half of the population of France of working age is engaged 
in agriculture, while, according to the M Statesman's Year-Book," only some- 
thing like a nineteenth part of the people of England and Wales is returned 
as agricultural. 

3 From an economical point of view, the national loss from bad roads is 
enormous. One third of the children who ought to attend school are habitu- 
ally absent ; and as the greater number of these belong to the agricultural 
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rendered population sparse, created big farms, and prevented 
diversification of industries. The one-crop system continues, 
and under our changed labor is more deleterious than in the 
past. Formerly the planter lived independently, producing 
much that was consumed at home. Now he buys nearly every- 
thing. Unremunerative crops and disorganized and ignorant 
labor have prevented the improvement of lands. Skilled labor 
and better tillage are imperative. Formerly labor was ignorant 
and unskilful, but it was under intelligent supervision. Now 
capital and labor are frequently in conflict. Now the laborer, 
especially the negro, is isolated, self -asserting, uncontrollable, 
and perpetuating in too great a degree the ignorance, improvi- 
dence, carelessness, and want of thrift of the effete system, and 
is without "the eye of the master," which, poor Richard's Al- 
manac said, is " better than the labor of two hands." It would 
be unwise, however, to shut our eyes to the improvement, slow 
as it has been, in our own State, in small farms, in trucking, 
grazing, cattle-raising, fruit-producing, manufacturing, and min- 
ing. Despite the fatal " booming and promoting," towns have 
sprung up and grown, furnishing valuable local markets, and 
railroads have been built. He is the unwisest statesman who 
legislates to the injury of these wealth-producing, transportation- 
cheapening agencies. The public has shared with the railways 
in the saving which has resulted from increased economy in 
railway building and management. In 1890, in the South, there 
was twice the entire out-put of bituminous coal that there was 
in i860, and 2,000,000 tons more than the total product of 
187a In 1870, the United States produced 3,163,839 tons of 
iron ore ; in 1890, the South 2,917,529 tons. Virginia has 
immense resources in marble, limestone, slate, fire-clay, coking 
coal, iron ore, bituminous coal, and merchantable timber. In 
such industries is her most hopeful outlook ; but they demand 
intelligent and skilled labor. This skilled labor is an indis- 

population* the condition of the roads furnishes the explanation In one 
of our magazines is a statement, that " Besides defeating the benefits of the 
costly system of national education to the extent of one third, it is reckoned 
that the enforced idleness of horses kept in stable by the deep mud of spring 
and autumn represents an annual waste equal to $80,000,000, or sufficient to 
build sixteen thousand miles of excellent highway." 
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pensable condition of our success, — of holding our own in the 
sharp competition for the prizes of life, and is as much needed 
in farming as in mechanics and manufacturing. 

" The man who turns the soil 

Need not have an earthly mind; 
The digger 'mid the coal 

Need not be in spirit blind; 
The mind can shed a light 

On each worthy labor done, 
As lowliest things are bright 

In the radiance of the sun." 

At an association of entomologists in Washington, the presi- 
dent declared that ten per cent of the annual value of American 
crops is destroyed through the farmers' ignorance of avail- 
able means for the prevention of the ravages of insects. Add 
to the loss from insects, waste of manures, depreciation or 
washing away of soil, cruel use of horses and oxen, loss 
of milk and meat from ill usage of animals, and something 
more would seem to be necessary than government construc- 
tion and management of warehouses. Some one has said 
that he who discovers and applies a remedy for the potato 
rot is a greater benefactor to the race than he who translates 
Virgil or Homer. Intelligent labor, application of science to 
practical life, would save many leakages and add much to pro- 
duction, while transforming latent vital and physical forces 
into utility, profit, and wealth. Perhaps there is no department 
of business of which science is such a helpful auxiliary as in 
agriculture. The farmer needs to be instructed as to the quality 
of the soil, character of climate, plant life, plant food from 
soil and air, kind and quantity of fertilizers, animal life, and 
all productive processes. 

In all human concerns we see the substitution of machinery 
for human labor. Ploughing, sowing, reaping, binding, hauling, 
thrashing, grinding, are all a matter of mechanism ; and thrift 
and wealth are secured by the right use of labor-saving machi- 
nery. It is a practical problem how we may bring science and 
mechanical invention to bear, not for the accumulation of use- 
less wealth in the hands of a few, but for the good of the many 
and for the emancipation of the toiling sons of men. There 
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.r» t ner -un-ir:* of this city striking object-lessons of good 
ztzl. - z. v^ere iterile soil has been reclaimed and made to 

- -- . -: .-.:-nr rrops. " Fertility of land is what man makes 
. * . ~:rr n zie Xovember " Century " states that a fertilizer 
i.-:--. «: :er acre, applied to the worn-out soil of a Con- 
•~it .: znu i.is made all the difference between corn so poor 
i : .-=: :.ir:>' worth the husking and a crop of sixty bushels 
st — r^. V:ea I was in Congress from Alabama, the agricul- 
zrz~ —~ ^5 -were prepared by a clerk in the Patent Office 
j- : ~r.: ~: tint duty. Now the Department of Agriculture 

- •=• ii ::ririg of equality with other departments, and is 
--.--. ±r bv mv excellent friend Governor Rusk. What it 
t .. -^ r*r science is most creditable to our government. The 
: --; i> :;r forecasting weather, of animal industry, of ento- 
t j-. t :hemtstry, of forestry, botany, vegetable pathology, 
t .— ^- r 1 ". pomology, for testing and propagating exotic and 
• •:. n j rints, are presided over by men of scholarly attain- 
■x. ^ i.ni :hiir work is highly promotive of the true farming 

 _~o :c the country. 

~:r-x rr- iminary discussions bear directly on the question of 

-. * .- schools. Emerson once said of Massachusetts: "We 

m - ic.:ier fertile lands nor water power nor mines nor 

^>n ^^: we have children; and through them we can take 

- : \: :he great world, if we send them forth such as we can 
r.^.^ :::e:n in our schools." And through her children; that 
< ...^ \ 15 taken her exalted position in manufactures, commerce, 
:: vir ;~ politics, science, law, literature, and wealth. She 
; x< -nor* than any State in the Union for education; and I 
•.vjvi that in the late political contest every one nominated 

.t . i,a ticket for State offices had been educated in the 
-\n.tion schools. Virginia, at the close of the war, realized 
w ..v! Ration and opportunity. On the 23d of January, 1868, 
•1 • i->::n^uished predecessor, Dr. Barnas Sears, standing 
fx» r « I now stanu, made an address before the Constitutional 
^\v.e**::on* which is a handbook on public schools and an 
. Mjswerable argument in favor of universal education. It is 
;o : Vse of us connected with the Trust a matter of satisfaction 
.•1 tc : x e Peabody Education Fund is so indissolubly connected 
**h the public schools of the South. The present efficient and 
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able Superintendent of Public Instruction, in a letter to me in 
1890, furnished the following statement, showing most clearly 
what the State had accomplished under the present system : — 

"In 1872 there were 3,695 public schools in Virginia, in 
which 3,853 teachers were employed; the average length of 
term was 5.72 months; the total enrolment of pupils was 
166,377, an d tne average daily attendance, 95,488; the num- 
ber of schoolhouses owned by districts was 504; the whole 
amount paid for teachers' wages was about $600,000; the 
whole amount expended for public free-school purposes was 
$993,318.59; the estimated value of school property owned by 
districts was $387,672. 

" Compare the preceding with the following statistics for the 
school year which closed July 31, 1889 : 7,410 schools ; 7,423 
teachers ; average length of school term, 5.96 months ; total en- 
rolment of pupils, 336,948 ; average daily attendance, 195,525 ; 
schoolhouses owned by districts, 4,856 ; whole amount paid 
for teachers' wages, $1,226,838.32 ; whole amount expended for 
public free-school purposes, $1,626,808.92; estimated value of 
school property owned by districts, $2,208,114.73. 

" These figures indicate — as far as figures can — the growth 
of the system. If they measure the material, they do not 
measure the moral support accorded this great public enter- 
prise. Gratifying indeed to the trustees must be the reflection 
that Mr. Peabody's benefaction has given a decided trend to 
educational movements, and has been an important instru- 
mentality in organizing and equipping State systems of free 
schools." 

Virginia has done nobly, but we need (1) longer school ses- 
sions, (2) better teachers, (3) better buildings, (4) larger 
attendance, (5) increased local revenues. No kind of outlay is 
so remunerative as that made by a State for education. Within 
the memory of some living it was an article of the Tory or 
Bourbon creed that education would only unfit the working 
classes for that state into which it had pleased God to call 
them. That old fogy faith, born of feudal times, is not entirely 
extirpated. Education is an inalienable, universal right, and all 
are entitled to the privilege. " Before man made us citizens, 
great Nature made us men." Napoleon said the French Rev- 
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olution meant a fair pathway for merit of whatever kind. Our 
free institutions demand equality of opportunity, and give su- 
premacy over accidents of birth or fortune. The right to the 
proceeds of labor should be guaranteed against men or syndi- 
cates or governments. Christ appealed directly to the common 
people on questions of highest human interest; recognized no 
aristocracy of caste or class, of birth or office. The gospel is 
the magna charta of the rights of man. It assumes that the very 
humblest have faculties for the reception and apprehension of 
the profoundest moral truths ; that there is nothing too good for 
them ; that the enlightening of their understandings, the guiding 
of their aspirations to spiritual truth and beauty, is worthy of the 
highest intelligence, of the holiest organizations. If the capacity 
of the common people be receptive of the noblest ethical truths, 
if the teachings of the Divine One be a fit nutriment for them, 
surely mathematics and literature need not be withheld as unfit 
for their stations and duties. Has man a moral nature ; has 
he emotions, affections, intellect, will ? Is he responsible for 
conduct, amenable to law ? Then he has a God-given right to 
the development of his moral and mental being. Christ does 
not so much take notice of the multitudinous mass as of the 
separate individual, having his own right to live, his own charac- 
ter to form, his own manhood to evolve, his own soul to save. 
Man has a destiny of his own to work out to its highest possi- 
bility of health and strength and usefulness, and whatever 
obstructs this is not New Testament Christianity. 

Not very long ago the old-fashioned college had its cast- 
iron curriculum of Latin, Greek, and mathematics ; and it is not 
uncommon to hear now-a-days that a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek is essential to the study of English. It was thought that 
the only talent worthy of being utilized was that which could 
be developed by an exclusive literary training, and higher 
education was for men in the learned professions. Now we are 
beginning to recognize more fully that society needs all capa- 
bilities of men and women in fullest exercise, — every eye to 
see, ear to hear, tongue to speak, hand to do, heart to feel, 
mind to think, will to command. 

The taxation for schools, cheerfully endured, entides the 
public to schools good enough for the richest, cheap enough for 
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the poorest, and to the prompt adoption of whatever may be 
necessary to secure the best. It ought to be borne in mind that 
ninety-four per cent of those enrolled in public schools are 
engaged in the elementary courses, less than six per cent in the 
secondary courses, and only one in five hundred of the popula- 
tion is to be found in schools of higher instruction. License 
to teach should be given only to those who have passed 
satisfactory examinations in the branches to be taught, in the 
principles of education, and in the best methods of teaching. 
As the State governs and judges and legislates through officers 
fiited for such duties, so it should teach in the same way, and 
prevent the incompetent and the unworthy from being the 
instructors of her children. It should exact from its employees 
in the school-room the proof of worth and capability. The 
teacher is the school ; and as the quality of the teaching and 
the education depend on the ability, character, and knowledge 
.of the teacher, our foremost need is that teachers be taught, 
theoretically and practically, how to teach. The ministerial 
offices of the government should be tested by fitness and char- 
acter. We need to be protected everywhere, in all departments, 
against those who make politics a trade, and who subsist upon 
the favoritism, the expenditures, and the corruptions of the gov- 
ernment. But teacherships, especially, should not be public pat- 
ronage nor spoils of office ; and such examinations should be 
required as will protect the community against, and prevent the 
tragical re-enactment of, the " Slaughter of the Innocents." It 
is a grievous wrong — nay, a crime — to place a child in the first 
years of its school life under the influence of other than a 
competent teacher. Every German teacher, for private as well 
as for public schools, must have had three or four years' train- 
ing in a normal school, so as to insure thorough competency, 
and, after two years of tentative service, must pass an exami- 
nation before a definite appointment ; and as a consequence, 
Germany has the best schools in the world. A person there 
must acquire professional training before he is eligible for 
position as a teacher; and then, after appointment, political 
rotation does not endanger his position, — only his own errors 
can deprive him of his place. As in medicine, war, navigation, 
the largest and most accurate knowledge must be supplemented 
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been found to be not substitutes for regular, thorough normal 
training, but most valuable adjuncts ; and the growing opinion 
now is that attendance on them by the teachers should be com- 
pulsory. To make this just, the pay should be continued 
during the session of the Institutes. The instruction in the 
Institutes has been defective because lacking in system, con- 
tinuity, and thoroughness. During the interval between the 
sessions there should be prescribed general and professional 
courses of reading ; and subsequent sessions, by examinations 
or lectures, should be based upon this preparatory study, as in 
nothing has there been more progress than in the art, the 
methods, — not to say the science, — of teaching. Limited 
licenses to teach and Institutes serve to tone up the work of 
the lower grades and to stimulate and aid all in higher acqui- 
sitions. Scarcely anything is more needed than to create in the 
minds of teachers new conceptions of the possibilities of the 
profession, and to give to them and the general public higher 
and better ideas of the dignity of their work. Why should not 
the teacher stand on a common plane with the doctor, the 
lawyer, the preacher ? 

Industrial Training. 

All persons interested in education must have observed the 
attention and discussion which industrial training has excited 
during the last few years, and on no question has there been 
such a change of public opinion as in reference to this import- 
ant and far-reaching educational reform. 

Trade schools are in most successful operation in Europe, 
and in some places also in this country, — as in New York, and 
in other cities, where the trade is combined with general instruc- 
tion and extends over several years. The Centennial Exhibition 
of 1876 awakened the interests of our people in this element of 
general education, just as Great Britain was stimulated to the 
establishment of art schools by what she had seen of the 
superior work of other nations as shown in their Expositions. 
The French — the most practical of all peoples, the first in the 
extent and quality of this industrial education — have thus 
gained their pre-eminence in fine industrial arts and the monop- 
oly of products which depend on the skill of the designer. 
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olution meant a fair pathway for merit of whatever kind. Our ^ 

free institutions demand equality of opportunity, and give su- 
premacy over accidents of birth or fortune. The right to the 
proceeds of labor should be guaranteed against men or syndi- 
cates or governments. Christ appealed directly to the common 
people on questions of highest human interest; recognized no 
aristocracy of caste or class, of birth or office. The gospel is 
the magna charta of the rights of man. It assumes that the very 
humblest have faculties for the reception and apprehension of 
the profoundest moral truths ; that there is nothing too good for 
them ; that the enlightening of their understandings, the guiding 
of their aspirations to spiritual truth and beauty, is worthy of the 
highest intelligence, of the holiest organizations. If the capacity 
of the common people be receptive of the noblest ethical truths, 
if the teachings of the Divine One be a fit nutriment for them, 
surely mathematics and literature need not be withheld as unfit 
for their stations and duties. Has man a moral nature; has 
he emotions, affections, intellect, will ? Is he responsible for 
conduct, amenable to law ? Then he has a God-given right to 
the development of his moral and mental being. Christ does 
not so much take notice of the multitudinous mass as of the 
separate individual, having his own right to live, his own charac- 
ter to form, his own manhood to evolve, his own soul to save. 
Man has a destiny of his own to work out to its highest possi- 
bility of health and strength and usefulness, and whatever \ 
obstructs this is not New Testament Christianity. 

Not very long ago the old-fashioned college had its cast- 
iron curriculum of Latin, Greek, and mathematics ; and it is not jj 
uncommon to hear now-a-days that a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek is essential to the study of English. It was thought that 
the only talent worthy of being utilized was that which could 
be developed by an exclusive literary training, and higher 
education was for men in the learned professions. Now we are 
beginning to recognize more fully that society needs all capa- 
bilities of men and women in fullest exercise, — every eye to 
see, ear to hear, tongue to speak, hand to do, heart to feel, 
mind to think, will to command. 

The taxation for schools, cheerfully endured, entitles the 
public to schools good enough for the richest, cheap enough for 
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the poort * been found to be not substitutes for regular, thorough normal 
joasj- training, but most valuable adjuncts ; and the growing opinion 
^ now is that attendance on them by the teachers should be com- 

e . pulsory. To make this just, the pay should be continued 

during the session of the Institutes. The instruction in the 
Institutes has been defective because lacking in system, con- 
tinuity, and thoroughness. During the interval between the 
sessions there should be prescribed general and professional 
courses of reading ; and subsequent sessions, by examinations 
or lectures, should be based upon this preparatory study, as in 
nothing has there been more progress than in the art, the 
methods, — not to say the science, — of teaching. Limited 
licenses to teach and Institutes serve to tone up the work of 
the lower grades and to stimulate and aid all in higher acqui- 
sitions. Scarcely anything is more needed than to create in the 
minds of teachers new conceptions of the possibilities of the 
profession, and to give to them and the general public higher 
and better ideas of the dignity of their work. Why should not 
the teacher stand on a common plane with the doctor, the 
lawyer, the preacher ? 

Industrial Training. 

All persons interested in education must have observed the 
attention and discussion which industrial training has excited 
during the last few years, and on no question has there been 
such a change of public opinion as in reference to this import- 
ant and far-reaching educational reform. 

Trade schools are in most successful operation in Europe, 
and in some places also in this country, — as in New York, and 
in other cities, where the trade is combined with general instruc- 
tion and extends over several years. The Centennial Exhibition 
of 1876 awakened the interests of our people in this element of 
general education, just as Great Britain was stimulated to the 
establishment of art schools by what she had seen of the 
superior work of other nations as shown in their Expositions. 
The French — the most practical of all peoples, the first in the 
extent and quality of this industrial education — have thus 
gained their pre-eminence in fine industrial arts and the monop- 
oly of products which depend on the skill of the designer. 
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Labor guided by artistic taste has enriched France. One of 
the most noteworthy features of the French schools is the pains 
taken to prepare workmen for skilled labor, and especially for 
the production of works showing tasteful finish. In various 
parts of Europe are technical schools for the instruction of 
pupils in the special industries which obtain in the particular 
localities. As an illustration of the popular apprehension of 
the industrial and economic demands of the times, the new 
constitution of South Dakota requires that the science of miner- 
alogy and metallurgy shall be taught in at least one of the State 
institutions of learning. 

It needs to be kept in mind that industrial training, as here 
described, is not the manual training which has been so success- 
fully introduced into many schools. Industrial training is to 
give special training in the mechanic arts, — to teach shoe- 
making, carpentering, blacksmithing, etc., as a trade. Manual 
training, as the term is limited, is to give a general training, 
a dexterity, to the hands, so that skill may be readily acquired 
in any of the mechanic arts. This is an effective educational 
process, bringing hand, eye, and brain to work together, develop- 
ing harmoniously all the powers of a human being. It is in no 
sense the teaching of a specific occupation or " specializing the 
work of elementary schools in the direction of economic pro- 
ductions." My contention is that it should be adopted, not as 
an annex, nor a separate school, apart from official control, but 
as an organic part of the regular school system. It is prac- 
ticable, and can be readily and economically done. Many towns 
and cities have solved satisfactorily and cheaply the problem, 
to the more complete and rapid intellectual advancement of 
the pupil, to easier administration in the school-room, to the 
greater utility of education as a State duty. It promotes ac- 
curacy, which Cardinal Newman called the principal part of 
a good education ; it cultivates the habit of observation ; it 
develops the judgment, and gives a general insight into all 
kinds of arts in wood and the metals ; it familiarizes with tools 
and the mechanical principles involved in their use; it trains 
the students to "believe in work, to respect work, to seek 
work." The first step in manual training is drawing, which 
should be taught as universally as writing. Without this, the 
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use of tools becomes a mere mechanical imitation, and has little 
educational value. Drawing is an expression of the idea, and 
"is the medium through which the mechanical processes are 
logically developed and brought to a definite and practical 
form." Underlying all industrial work, it should not be limited 
to mechanical instruction. In the Philadelphia schools, and 
elsewhere, it is taught in constructive drawing, in representative 
drawing, and in decorative drawing. A deputation recently 
waited on the Council of Education, in England, to urge that 
drawing should be an optional instead of a compulsory subject 
in elementary schools. The Vice-President said that the depart- 
ment could not consent to the subject of drawing being made 
optional, as they had at their backs practically a unanimous 
vote of Parliament, and the very strong reports of two of the 
most important Royal Commissions that had ever sat upon 
the question of education. They had practically achieved the 
object which they had in view in making it compulsory by 
the very large extent to which drawing was now taught in the 
elementary schools, the increase in the grant on that account 
alone for this year having amounted to between ^35,000 and 
^40,000. That huge result was a proof that so far their policy 
was a success. 

The great mass of our people must live by productive employ- 
ments, — by the sweat of their faces. It is a crying shame that 
for centuries we have limited ourselves very largely to making 
lawyers, doctors, and preachers. We need students in the in- 
dustrial economies, and must not shut our eyes to the necessary 
pursuits by which men and women must earn a living. The 
ordinary education is of too little practical value. Boys and 
girls when they leave school or college are fit for no occupation. 
Many graduates with their diplomas are objects of pity as they 
tramp the streets in search of clerkships. They have little 
capacity for useful service, and are disinclined to manual labor, 
because their education has been too exclusively literary and 
theoretical. Some Englishman is reported as advocating the 
compulsory study of Latin and Greek, on the ground that they 
are the only branches of knowledge with which the vulgar 
desire of getting on in the world has nothing to do. Education 
has much — everything — to do with that most practical of all 
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tics from, 334. 
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88. 
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88. 
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caused by death of Judge Devens, 
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wrangler in University of Cain- 
bridge, 200. 

Fayerweather, Mr., 278. 

Fayetteville, N. C, colored school 
at, 124, 216, 296. 

Finance Committee ( 1888) ,50; (1889), 
139; (1890), 239; (1891), 316; 
granted power to change securi- 
ties of Fund, 136. 

Findley, Dr. Samuel, engaged to lec- 
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Finger, Hon. S. M., reports for North 
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of, 17 ; member of Board of Trus- 
tees, 92; present at meeting, 96; 
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96, 189, 237, 341 ; welcomed to 
Board of Trustees, 96; member 
of Executive Committee (1889), 
138; (1890), 239; (1891), 316. 
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Green and Hon. J. L. M. Curry. 
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institutes, 32 ; need of school- 
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lution for provision by law for 
county institute instruction, 221 ; 
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221 ; Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, 308. 
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Georgia, University of, 157. 
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fill vacancy caused by death of 
Judge Manning, 49; present at 
meetings of trustees, 96, 189, 237, 
341 ; welcomed to Board of Trus- 
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Committee (1888), 50 ; (1889), 139; 
(18901,239; (1891), 316. 

Glass, Conductor E. C, 286, 360. 

Godwin, Hon. D. G., 291. 

Goldsboro, N. C, colored normal 
school at, 124, 216, 296; a private 
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Goodin, Professor, 306. 

Goodman, Prof. Frank, 86; com- 
municates letter of regret from 
Governor Taylor, 94; secretary 
of State Board of Education, 324. 

Graham, Hon. William A., tribute 
from Hon. A. H. H. Stuart to, 
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Graham, Prof. Alexander, 216, 295. 

Grant, Gen. Ulysses S., death re- 
ferred to, 97 ; tribute from Hon. 
A. H. H. Stuart to, 99. 

Green, Hon. Samuel A., present at 
meeting of trustees, 3, 96, 189,237, 
269, 341 ; acknowledgments of 
Board to, 3; reports of, 3, 130; 
resolution of thanks offered by ex- 
President Hayes for services of, 
50 ; member of Board of Trustees, 
92; appointed member of com- 
mittee to visit Peabody Normal 
College, 137 ; letter of regret from 
Mr. Winthrop to, 269. 

Greensboro, N. C, city schools at, 
124, 216; permanent Normal and 
Industrial College established at, 
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Greenville, S. C, 250. 
Gregg, Miss, 166. 



Hailman, Dr. W. N., engaged to 
lecture before teachers' institutes 
of West Virginia, 23. 

Hale, Hon. Eugene, speech in House 
of Representatives, 172. 

Hampton, Va., Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, 41 ; not to be 
omitted from roll of appropria- 
tions, 101, 193. 

Harper's Ferry, W. Va., 359. 

Harris, Hon. John G.,86; report for 
Alabama (1892), 369. 

Harris, Hon. William T., address of, 
280; tribute to Peabody work, 
402. 

Harris, Professor, 180. 

Hayes, ex-President Rutherford B., 
present at meetings of trustees, 3, 
96, 189, 237, 269, 341 ; offers reso- 
lution of thanks for services of 
Dr. Samuel A. Green, 50; mem- 
ber of Board of Trustees, 92 ; ap- 
pointed member of committee to 
visit Peabody Normal College, 
137; member of Executive Com- 
mittee (1888), 49; (1889), 138; 
(1890), 239; (1891), 316; report 
of official visit to Peabody Normal 
College, 230; tribute to Judge 
Devens, 274. 

Haygood, Dr. Atticus G., general 
agent of the Slater Fund, 104; 
views on industrial education, 1 10. 

Henderson, N. C, 217. 

Henry, Hon. William Wirt, chosen 
to fill vacancy in Board of Trus- 
tees caused by resignation of Hon. 
A. H. H. Stuart, 138; present at 
meetings of trustees, 189, 237, 269, 
341 ; welcomed to Board of Trus- 
tees, 190. 

Herbert, Miss, 166. 
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Hicks, E. D., 86, 244; degree of 
Master of Arts conferred on, 
381. 

Hinsdale, Dr. A. B., 300. 

Hogg, Prof. Alexander, 298, 372. 

Homer, La., teachers' institute held 
at, 118. 

Hook, Hon. James S., reports for 
Georgia (1888), 30; (1890), 219. 

Houck, Hon. Henry, engaged to lec- 
ture before teachers' institutes of 
West Virginia, 23. 

Hughes, Prof. E. L., 216, 295. 

Hugo, Victor, 188. 

Huntington, Daniel, painter of Mr. 
Winthrop's portrait, 8, 90. 

Huntsville, Ala., normal school at, 
116, 369, 370 ; college for girls at, 
1 16 ; not to be omitted from roll of 
appropriations, 193. 



Illiteracy, still overshadows parts 
of the land, 104; statistics in re- 
gard to, 104. 

Industrial education, no. 

Institutes. See Peabody and Teach- 
ers' Institutes. 

Institute of Art, Science, and Indus- 
try, 353- 

Irwin, Rev. J. B., 86. 



Jack, Hon. William H., appointed 
State Superintendent in Louisiana, 
208; report for Louisiana (1891), 

3<>7. 
Jackson, Hon. Henry R., member of 

Board of Trustees, 92 ; resignation 

of, 97 ; tribute to, 98. 
Jacksonville, Ala., normal college at, 

218, 370. 
James, Miss Pauline M., 55. 
Jay, John, 12. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 104, 400. 
Johnson City, Term., communication 



received from school authorities 
of, 138. 

Johnson, Prof. David Bancroft, su- 
perintendent of Normal School at 
Columbia, S. C, 8, 19; untiring 
efforts for Winthrop Training 
School for Teachers, 27 ; super- 
intendent of Winthrop Training 
School for Teachers, 52, 162 ; con- 
ducts Memorial Day exercises at 
Winthrop Training School for 
Teachers (1889), 166. 

Johnston, President J. H., 286. 

Jones, Mrs. Mary E. W. f 86. 

Jones, Col. T. S., 309. 

Jones, Hon. Wm. P., 86, 324. 

Joyner, Prof. J. Y., 125, 216, 295. 

Joynes, Dr. Edward S., letter to 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop from, 
9; delivers address at Winthrop 
Training School for Teachers on 
Memorial Day (1888), 56; Com- 
mencement at Winthrop Train- 
ing School for Teachers, 122; 
member of Board of Trustees of 
Winthrop Training School for 
Teachers, 52, 162 ; present at Me- 
morial Day exercises at Winthrop 
Training School for Teachers, 
166. 

Judson Institute, 179. 



Kelly, Prof. John H., 86. 
Kennedy, John P., selected by Mr. 

Peabody to guide foundation of 

Peabody Institute and Library at 

Baltimore, 80. 
Knight, Miss S. Ida, practice-teacher 

in Winthrop Training School for 

Teachers, 52, 162. 



Lapargue, Hon. A. D., report for 
Louisiana (1892), 370; assistance 
to Peabody Normal College, 382- 
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Lampson, Professor John L., 86; 
letter from, 316. 

Leonard, Miss M. H., principal of 
Winthrop Training School for 
Teachers, 52, 162 

Letters of Trust, reference made to 
Mr. Peabody's, 101. 193. 

Lewis, Edward C, recipient of Pea- 
body medal, 319. 

Licentiate of Instruction, degree of, 
conferred on eighty-nine graduates 
of Peabody Normal College, 112; 
recipients pursue advanced courses, 

M3- 
Lindsay, Rev. W. C, pronounces 

benediction at Memorial Day 

exercises at Winthrop Training 

School for Teachers (1889), l88 - 

Lindsley, Rev. Philip, tribute from 
Chancellor Payne to, 92. 

Lithia Springs, Ga., 250. 

Livingston, Ala., Normal College at, 
218, 370. 

Louisiana, reports (1889), 117; 
(1890), 208; (1891), 307; (1892), 
370; fettered in education, 117; 
statistics, 119, 307 ; appropriations, 
20P. 372 ; medal scholar, 112. 

Louisiana Chautauqua, 309. 

" Louisiana Educator," 309. 

Lucas, Miss, 165. 

Lyles, Wm. H., 56; member of Board 
of Trustees of Winthrop Training 
School for Teachers, 52, 162 ; pres- 
ent at Memorial Day exercises at 
Winthrop Training School for 
Teachers, 166. 

Lyman, Col. Theodore, resignation 
of, 15; letter to Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop from, 17 ; resolution 
passes on resignation of, 47 ; mem- 
ber of Board of Trustees, 92. 

Lynchburg, Va., institute at, 127,286, 
360. 

Lyon, Miss Mary, 178. 



Macfeat, Miss Mary H., 55. 

McCants, Miss F. C, assistant prin- 
cipal of Winthrop Training School 
for Teachers, 52, 162. 

McCaslan, Miss, 165. 

McGowan, Justice, 56. 

M elver, Prof. Charles D., 56 ; work 
in county institutes, N. C, 124, 
216, 295. 

McMaster, Col. F. W., 56; presi- 
dent of Board of Trustees of Win- 
throp Training School for Teach- 
ers, 52, 162 ; reads ode at Memo- 
rial Day exercises at Winthrop 
Training School for Teachers 
(1889), 167. 

McMaster, Miss, 165. 

Macon, Ga., Wesleyan Female Insti- 
tute at, 179. 

Mall on, Prof. Bernard, principal of 
Sam Houston Texas State Normal 
School, 158. 

Maine, Sir Henry, revolutionary pe- 
riod in Southern States, 171. 

Manning, Ex-Gov. John L., 166. 

Manning, Hon. Thomas C, death of, 
10; sketch of, 10; resolutions 
passed on death of, 47. 

Marion, Ala., college for girls at, 116; 
Judson Institute at, 179. 

Marshall, Chief Justice John, 12. 

Marshall, Hon. J. Q. secretary of 
state, 166. 

Massey, Hon. John E., report for 
Virginia (1890), 224; (1891), 283; 
(1892), 360. 

Mayfield, Hon. W. D., report for 
South Carolina (1891), 311 ; 
(1892), 366. 

Mayo, Rev. Amory D., offers prayer 
at exercises of Winthrop Training 
School on Memorial Day (1888), 
56 ; addresses made in Texas by, 
120; tribute to Sam Houston 
Texas State Normal School, 158. 

Medals. {See Peabody Medals.) 
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Michigan, University of, 156. 

Mill, John Stuart, 356. 

Milledgeville, Ga., 221. 

Miller, Miss Georgia, 56. 

Mississippi, State of, missed from list 
of Mr. Peabody's beneficiaries, 
101 ; plea of Mr. Winthrop for 
amicable settlement of difficulties, 
102 ; reinstatement, 378. 

Mobile, Ala., high school at, 117. 

Model School House. (See Win- 
throp Model School House.) 

Monteith, A. H., member of Board 
of Trustees of Winthrop Training 
School for Teachers, 52, 162. 

Montgomery, Ala., Normal school 
at, 116, 369, 370; high school at, 
116. 

Montgomery, Professor, 361. 

Morgan, Hon. Benjamin S., reports 
for West Virginia (1888), 22; 
(1889), 113; (1890), 222; (1891), 
299; (1892), 357. 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, present at 
meetings of trustees, 3, 96, 189, 
2 37i 269, 341 ; treasurer of Pea- 
body Education Fund, 20 ; reports 
(1888), 46; (1889), 130; (1890), 
232; (1891), 315; (1892), 377; 
re-elected treasurer (1888), 50; 
(1889), 139; (1890), 239; (1891), 
317; (1892), 379; granted allow- 
ance for clerical assistance, 50; 
member of Board of Trustees, 92 ; 
member of Finance Committee 
(1888), 50; (1889), 139; (1890), 
239 J ( l8 9i)» 316; benevolence of, 

35 2 - 
Morrison, Professor, 211. 

Moses, Prof. E. P., 125, 216, 295. 

Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 

178. 
Mount Nebo, Ark., Summer Normal 

School at, 298. 
Murphy, N. C, school established at, 

365- 



Nachitochbs, La., State Normal 
School at, 117 ; success of, 208. 

Nashville, Tenn., City of, early his- 
tory of, 87. 

Nashville " Democrat," selection 
from, 86. 

Nashville, Normal College at. See 
Peabody Normal College. 

Nashville, University of, Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Payne becomes Chancel- 
lor of, 4 ; historic portraits pre- 
sented to, 86. 

National Aid to States in cause of 
education, 104; report on subject 
of, 105; not lately asked for, 196. 

Newman, Cardinal, principal part of 
a good education, 398. 

New Orleans, La., 268. 

14 News and Courier " (Charleston, 
S. C), account of graduation day 
at Claflin University published in, 
212. 

Noble, Prof. M. C. S., 125, 216, 295. 

Normal Institutes. (See under dif- 
ferent States.) 

Normal schools, a climax of public 
school systems, 182. (See also 
under different States.) 

Norris, Miss, 166. 

North Carolina, reports (1888), 24; 
(1889), 123; (1890), 215; (1891), 
294; (1892), 364; appropriations, 
25, 124, 296, 365; scholarships, 25, 
123, 215, 294,366; normal schools 
of, 26, 216, 296, 365 ; Normal Col- 
lege of, 26 ; visited by Dr. Curry, 
106; public schools of, 216, 296; 
county institutes, 216; institutes, 
295 ; schools unsatisfactory, 339. 

Northen, Governor (Georgia), 311. 



O'Neale, Miss, 166. 

Opelousas, La., teachers' institute 

held at, 118. 
Orangeburg, S.C., Claflin University 
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at, 182 ; not to be omitted from 
roll of appropriations, 193. 
Orr, Edgar H., 30; communication 
received from, 49. 



Pace, Principal George E., 286, 361. 

Palmer, Hon. Solomon, reports for 
Alabama (1888), 37; (1889), 115; 
(1890), 217. 

Paris, example given by, 199; pri- 
mary schools of, 202. 

Parker, Edgar, paints portraits of 
Messrs. Peabody and Winthrop, 
20, 91. 

Parkersburg, Wa. V., 223. 

Parks, Miss, 165. 

Patterson, Prof. W. B., president of 
Montgomery, Ala., Normal School, 
116, 218, 306. 

Payne, Prof. William H., President 
of Peabody Normal College and 
Chancellor of the University of 
Nashville, 4 ; popularity of, 5 ; let- 
ter to Mr. Winthrop from, 5 ; en- 
gaged to lecture before teachers' 
institutes of West Virginia, 23 ; 
influence at State Institute, Geor- 
gia, 32; presentation of historic 
portraits to Peabody Normal Col- 
lege, 86 ; remarks at presentation 
of portraits of George Peabody 
and Hon. Robert C. Winthrop to 
Peabody Normal College, 90; 
tribute to George Peabody, 91 ; 
tribute and visit to Mr. Winthrop, 
91; tribute to Rev. Philip Linds- 
ley, 92 ; satisfactory administra- 
tion of, 112; revises rules con- 
cerning Peabody scholarships, 
113 ; reports of Peabody Normal 
College (1889), 140; (1890), 241; 
(1891), 318; (1892), 380; plea to 
reduce scholarships, 140; require- 
ments of public school service, 
206. 



Peabody George, portrait unveiled 
at Nashville, 8; portrait painted 
by Mr. Edgar Parker, 20, 91 ; sta- 
tue in London of, 62; sketch of, 
62 ; chief public benefactions of, 
64 ; refused title offered by Queen 
of England, 64 ; death of, 64 ; 
burial at Danvers, 64; eulogy 
pronounced by Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, 65; letters to trustees 
from, 68, 70 ; importance of gift of, 
71 ; presentation of portrait to 
Peabody Normal College, 90; 
generosity of, 91 ; tribute of Chan- 
cellor Payne to, 91 ; tribute of 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop to, 100; 
Letters of Trust of, 101 ; bounty 
of, 101 ; views on education, 103 ; 
touched by needs of the South, 
174; munificent donations, 175; a 
benefactor of the whole people, 344. 

Peabody Institutes, enlarging scope 
of, 207 ; a necessity to Virginia, 
225. (See also under different 
States.) 

Peabody Medals, 112, 113, 125, 319. 

Peabody Normal College, name 
changed, 5, 6; Prof. William 
H. Payne becomes President of, 
4 ; conditions and prospects of, 5 ; 
enrolment for 1888, 7; in need of 
a library, 7; discussion of future 
of, 92 ; ideas embodied in organ- 
ization of, 95 ; progress and signal 
prosperity of, 100 ; justifies liberal- 
ity, 112; efforts in favor of, 112; 
Chancellor Payne's reports 
(1889), 140; (1890), 241; (1891), 
318; (1892), 380; tabular views 
of attendance at, 141, 320 ; fore- 
most in regard of the trustees, 
J 93 ; appropriations for, 231, 383 ; 
honorary degrees conferred, 380 ; 
scholarships, 382 ; financial report 
of, 383 ; new office building, 385; 
library, 386. 
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Peabody scholarships, allotment to 
the several States of, 22 ; provided 
by Peabody Normal College, 101 ; 
Chancellor Payne revises rules con- 
cerning, 1x3; award of, 206; Mr. 
Courtenay's report on, 238 ; rules 
and regulations concerning, 325. 
(See also under separate States.) 

Penfield, Professor Benjamin B., 86. 

Peirce, Miss Bertha, 245,321. 

Petersburg, Va., institute held at, 
286, 360. 

Pierce, George F., president of Wes- 
leyan Female Institute, 179. 

Plymouth, N. C, colored normal 
school at, 124, 216, 296. 

Polytechnic Institute in London, 

35*- 
Pope, Col. John W. R., present at 

Memorial Day exercises at Win- 
throp Training School for Teach- 
ers, 166. 
Porter, Hon. James D., present at 
meetings of trustees, 3, 96, 189, 
237, 269, 341 ; offers resolution on 
resignation of Col. Theodore 
Lyman, 47 ; member of Executive 
Committee (1888), 49; (1889), 
138; (1890), 239; (1890,316; re- 
ports for Auditing Committee that 
treasurer's and secretary's reports 
are correct and properly vouched 
for (i888),49;(i88 9 ),i 3 8;(i890), 

237; (189O, 3 T 5; (1892), 378; 

member of Board of Trustees, 92 ; 
appointed member of committee 
to visit Peabody Normal College, 

!37- 
Potter, Right Rev. Henry C, 203. 

Powe, Miss, 165. 

Powers, J. K., President of Normal 

School at Florence, Ala., 115. 
Prairie View Normal School, 102. 
President. (See Hon. Robert C. 

Winthrop.) 
Pritchett, Prof. H. Carr, ap- 



pointed State Superintendent for 
Texas, 223; report for Texas 
(1891), 301; resignation of, 305; 
report of Sam Houston Texas 
State Normal School, 373. 
Purinton, President Daniel B., de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy con- 
ferred on, 381. 

Railways, potent instrumentalities 
in the South, 108. 

Reese, Hon. William, 86. 

Reidsville, N. C, city schools at, 124, 
216. 

Rhett, Mayor John T., 56, 166. 

Rice, Hon. James H., unable to de- 
liver address at Winthrop Train- 
ing School on Memorial Day 
(1888), 57; reports for South 
Carolina (1889), 122; (1890), 209; 
member board of trustees of Win- 
throp Training School for Teach- 
ers, 52, 162 ; present at Memorial 
Day services at Winthrop Train- 
ing School for Teachers, 166. 

Richardson, Gov. John P., 56, 166. 

Richie, Miss, 165. 

Richmond College, 180, 286. 

Rockefeller, J. D., 278. 

Ropes, John C, tribute to Judge 
Devens, 274. 

Royster, Miss, 165. 

Rue Tournefort primary school, 
202.. 

Ruffner, Dr. W. H., comparative 
statistics of colleges, 177. 

Russell, Miss, 166. 

Ruston, La., convention held at, 309 ; 
Summer Normal School held at, 

372- 
Rutgers Female College, 179. 

Sale, Edmonia Bell, silver medal 
awarded to, 113; recipient of Pea- 
body medal, 125. 
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Salisbury, N. C, colored normal 
school at, 124, 216, 296. 

Salt Springs, Ga., 221. 

Sam Houston Texas State Normal 
School, increased enrolment at, 36 ; 
not to be omitted from roll of ap- 
propriations, 1 oi, 193; report for 
1889, 158; establishment due to 
exertions of Dr. Barnas Sears, 158 ; 
history of, 158; tribute of Rev. 
A. D. Mayo to, 158 ; tribute of 
Supt. O. H. Cooper to, 159; suc- 
cess and prospects of, 224, 303 ; 
tabular view of growth of, 303. 

Sanford, Prof. Henry R., 300. 

Savannah, Ga., Normal School for 
Colored Teachers at, 312, 368. 

Schaeffer, Dr. N. C, 300. 

Scholarships. (See Peabody scholar- 
ships.) 

Sears, Dr. Barnas, tribute from Hon. 
A. II . H. Stuart to, 99 ; general 
agent of Peabody Education Fund, 
158; labors in Texas, 158; tribute 
from Dr. Curry to, 176; success 
of administration of Peabody Ed- 
ucation Fund chiefly due to, 176; 
address before constitutional con- 
vention, 392. 

Sears, Miss Julia A., 86. 

Secretary. (See Hon. Samuel A. 
Green.) 

Securities, statement of (1888), 46; 
(1889), 132; (1890), 235. 

Sclma, Ala., institute at, 116, 369. 

Sheib, Dr. Edward E., at head of 
normal department in State Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, 28 ; an 
excellent teacher, 121; present at 
Memorial Day exercises at Win- 
throp Training School for Teach- 
ers, 166; report on institute work, 
250. 

Shelby, N. C, public schools of, 

2171 296, 365- 
Shinn, Hon. Josiah H., report for 



Arkansas (1891), 297 ; (189a), 374; 
to issue life licenses, 323. 

Simon, Jules, 277. 

Simpson, Chief-Justice, 56. 

Slater Trust, exclusively devoted to 
education of colored race, 11, 12; 
referred to, 270. 

Smith, Prof. A. L., 308. 

Smith College, 178. 

Smith, Hon. Frank M., 86, 324 ; ad- 
dress of, 94 ; report for Tennessee 
(1889), 127. 

Smith, Prof. H. H., principal of 
Sam Houston Texas State Normal 
School, 158. 

Somerville, Hon. Henderson M. t 
chosen to All vacancy in Board of 
Trustees caused by resignation of 
Hon. Henry R. Jackson, 138 ; pre- 
sent at meetings of trustees, 189, 
2 37t 2 ^9> 34 1 ' welcomed to Board 
of Trustees, 190. 

South, the, development of schools in, 
18 ; increased interest in education 
in, 106 ; obstacles to education in, 
107 ; agriculture not a profitable 
employment in, 107 ; local prosper- 
ity in, 108; appropriations for 
schools by, 109 ; work of Fund in 
encouraging industrial education 
in, 109; portraiture of, 170; more 
than one-half the people engaged 
in agriculture, 389. 

South Carolina, reports (1888), 27 ; 
(1889), 121; (1890), 208; (1891), 
310; (1892), 366; appropriations, 

27, 121, 211,367; institute work in, 

28, 210, 311, 367; normal depart- 
ment in State University, 28; 
scholarships, 29; State Teachers' 
Association, 29 ; graded schools of, 
29; visited by Dr. Curry, 106. 

Statesville, N. C, public schools at, 

296, 3 6 5- 
Staunton, Va., institute held at, 360. 
Storer College, 358. 
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Stuart, Hon. A. H. H., communica- 
tion of, 17 ; member of Executive 
Committee (1888), 49; member of 
Board of Trustees, 92 ; resignation 
of, 98» 137; tribute to, 98, 99; 
tribute to Governors Graham and 
Clifford, to Dr. Sears, and to Gen- 
eral Grant from, 99; report on 
" Education for the Colored Pop- 
ulation of the United States," 99 ; 
report on national aid to States in 
cause of education, 105 ; letter to 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop from, 

137- 
Summerville, S. C, 213. 

Swaffield, Col. W. C, 56; member 

of Board of Trustees of Winthrop 

Training School for Teachers, 52, 

162. 



Talladega, Ala., institute at, 369. 

Talmud, the, 261. 

Taney, Roger B., 12. 

Tarboro', N. C, public schools at, 
296, 365. 

Tate, Miss, 166. 

Taylor, Gov. Robert L., communi- 
cation of letter from, 94. 

Teachers' institutes, early fostered 
by the Fund, 1 1 1 ; work done not 
altogether satisfactory, 112; circu- 
lar in regard to, 247 ; Dr. Sheib's 
report on, 250. {See also under 
different States.) 

Tennessee, visited by Dr. Curry, 106 ; 
reports (1889), 127; (1891), 289; 
(1892), 363; has largest stake in 
Peabody Normal College, 194; ap- 
propriations, 289; institutes, 289, 
363 ; county institutes, 289. 

Texas, reports (1888), 36; (1889), 
119; (1890), 223; (1891), 301; 
(1892), 372; appropriations, 36, 
120; increased enrolment at Sam 
Houston Texas State Normal 



School, 36; summer normal insti- 
tutes, 373 ; medal scholar, 319. 

Thomas, Col. John P., Jr., present at 
Memorial Day exercises of Win- 
throp Training School for Teach- 
ers, 56, 166 ; member of Board of 
Trustees of Winthrop Training 
School for Teachers, 52, 162. 

Thompson, J. L., makes tabular state- 
ment of distribution of Education 
Fund, 20. 

Thompson, J. M., 86. 

Thompson, Hon. William E., reports 
for Arkansas (1889), 120; (1890), 
227. 

Treasurer. (See J. Pierpont Morgan.) 

Troy, Ala., normal school at, 115, 370. 

Troy Female Seminary, 178 ; appro- 
priations for, 217. 

Trustees, meetings (1888), 3; (1889), 
96; (1890), 189, 237; (1891), 269; 
(1892), 341 ; letters from George 
Peabody to, 68, 70 ; prosperity of, 
100; publications of, 104; best com- 
mentary upon the plans of George 
Peabody, 175; present Memorial 
to Congress, 181. 

Tucker, Rev. Dr. H. H., sermon be- 
fore institute at Salt Springs, Ga., 

3*- 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., college for girls at, 

116. 
Tuskegee, Ala., school for colored 
pupils, 101, 369, 370; not to be 
omitted from roll of appropriations, 
101 ; devoted to manual training 
and industrial education, 116; Col- 
lege for Girls at, 116. 



Van Lingarling, Prof., 254. 
Vassar College, 178. 
Verner, Comptroller-General, 16& 
Virginia, reports (1888), 40; (1889), 

125; (1890), 224; (1891), 283; 

(1892), 360; appropriations, 40, 
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126, 226, 360; scholarships, 40, 
125,285, 362; State Female Nor- 
mal School, 41, 126, 224, 283, 362 ; 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, 41, 126, 225, 284; insti- 
tutes, 41, 126, 225, 286, 360; 
county institutes, 43 ; depreciation 
of real estate in, 108 ; medal schol- 
ars, 1x3, 125; statistics, 173,226, 
284, 360, 393 ; Normal and Col- 
legiate Institute, 225, 285, 361 ; in- 
stitutes for colored teachers, 286 ; 
school system, 288. 



Waite, Chief-Justice Morrison R., 
tribute to, 11 ; sketch of, 13; his 
death, of concern to the whole 
country, 12; death of, 14; tribute 
of ex-Judge Bryan to, 15; minute 
reported on death of, 47; report 
on national aid to States in cause 
of education, 105. 

Walker, Gen. Francis A., tribute to 
Judge Devens, 274. 

Walker, H. L., President Colored 
Teachers' Association of Georgia, 
33 ; work done by,33; report of, 34. 

Walker, Prof., 205. 

Wallace, Miss, 165. 

Washington, Prof. B. T., president 
of Tuskegee, Ala., Normal School, 
116, 218, 306. 

Washington, George, 104; ode by 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop to, 167 ; 
Farewell Address, 174. 

Watson, Hon. Samuel, remarks at 
presentation of historic portraits 
to Peabody Normal College, 86. 

Webster, Daniel, 187. 

Weekley, Miss, 165. 

Wellesley College, 178. 

Wesleyan Female Institute, 179. 

West, Dr. Charles E., 179. 

West Point, Va., institute held at, 
286, 360. 



West Virginia, reports (1888), 22; 
(1889), 113; (1890), 222; (1891), 
299; (1892), 357; appropriations, 
23, 114, 222; statistics, 22, 113, 
222 > 359 » teachers' institutes, 23, 
223, 300, 357 ; visited by Dr. 
Curry, 106 ; sources of revenue, 
113; scholarships, 358; growth 
and development of free schools 

in, 359- 

Wetmore, Samuelj treasurer of Pea- 
body Education Fund, 2.0. 

Wham, Miss, 165. 

Whipple, Right Rev. H. B., offers 
prayer at meetings of trustees, 3, 
96, 189, 237, 269, 341 ; offers reso- 
lution on death of the Hon. Thos. 
C. Manning, 47 ; member of Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 49 ; member of 
Board of Trustees, 92 ; moves to 
appoint committee to visit Pea- 
body Normal College, 136; ap- 
pointed member of committee to 
visit Peabody Normal College, 137. 

White, Dr. E. E., 300. 

Whittier Primary School, 284. 

Willard, Mrs. Emma, 178. 

William and Mary, College of, 362. 

Wilson, Miss, 165. 

Wilson, N. C, 217, 365. 

Winston, Prof. Charles H., 286, 360. 

Winthrop, Hon. Robert C, present 
at meetings of trustees, 3, 96, 189, 
237 ; addresses of, 3, 96, 189 ; ap- 
points Hon. J. L. M. Curry general 
agent, 4; letter from Prof. William 
H. Payne to, 5 ; portrait unveiled 
at Nashville, 8 ; Normal school at 
Columbia, S. C, named after, 8 ; 
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Labor guided by artistic taste has enriched France. One of 
the most noteworthy features of the French schools is the pains 
taken to prepare workmen for skilled labor, and especially for 
the production of works showing tasteful finish. In various 
parts of Europe are technical schools for the instruction of 
pupils in the special industries which obtain in the particular 
localities. As an illustration of the popular apprehension of 
the industrial and economic demands of the times, the new 
constitution of South Dakota requires that the science of miner- 
alogy and metallurgy shall be taught in at least one of the State 
institutions of learning. 

It needs to be kept in mind that industrial training, as here 
described, is not the manual training which has been so success- 
fully introduced into many schools. Industrial training is to 
give special training in the mechanic arts, — to teach shoe- 
making, carpentering, blacksmithing, etc., as a trade. Manual 
training, as the term is limited, is to give a general training, 
a dexterity, to the hands, so that skill may be readily acquired 
in any of the mechanic arts. This is an effective educational 
process, bringing hand, eye, and brain to work together, develop- 
ing harmoniously all the powers of a human being. It is in no 
sense the teaching of a specific occupation or " specializing the 
work of elementary schools in the direction of economic pro- 
ductions." My contention is that it should be adopted, not as 
an annex, nor a separate school, apart from official control, but 
as an organic part of the regular school system. It is prac- 
ticable, and can be readily and economically done. Many towns 
and cities have solved satisfactorily and cheaply the problem, 
to the more complete and rapid intellectual advancement of 
the pupil, to easier administration in the school-room, to the 
greater utility of education as a State duty. It promotes ac- 
curacy, which Cardinal Newman called the principal part of 
a good education ; it cultivates the habit of observation ; it 
develops the judgment, and gives a general insight into all 
kinds of arts in wood and the metals ; it familiarizes with tools 
and the mechanical principles involved in their use; it trains 
the students to "believe in work, to respect work, to seek 
work." The first step in manual training is drawing, which 
should be taught as universally as writing. Without this, the 
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use of tools becomes a mere mechanical imitation, and has little 
educational value. Drawing is an expression of the idea, and 
"is the medium through which the mechanical processes are 
logically developed and brought to a definite and practical 
form." Underlying all industrial work, it should not be limited 
to mechanical instruction. In the Philadelphia schools, and 
elsewhere, it is taught in constructive drawing, in representative 
drawing, and in decorative drawing. A deputation recently 
waited on the Council of Education, in England, to urge that 
drawing should be an optional instead of a compulsory subject 
in elementary schools. The Vice-President said that the depart- 
ment could not consent to the subject of drawing being made 
optional, as they had at their backs practically a unanimous 
vote of Parliament, and the very strong reports of two of the 
most important Royal Commissions that had ever sat upon 
the question of education. They had practically achieved the 
object which they had in view in making it compulsory by 
the very large extent to which drawing was now taught in the 
elementary schools, the increase in the grant on that account 
alone for this year having amounted to between ,£35,000 and 
£40,000. That huge result was a proof that so far their policy 
was a success. 

The great mass of our people must live by productive employ- 
ments, — by the sweat of their faces. It is a crying shame that 
for centuries we have limited ourselves very largely to making 
lawyers, doctors, and preachers. We need students in the in- 
dustrial economies, and must not shut our eyes to the necessary 
pursuits by which men and women must earn a living. The 
ordinary education is of too little practical value. Boys and 
girls when they leave school or college are fit for no occupation. 
Many graduates with their diplomas are objects of pity as they 
tramp the streets in search of clerkships. They have little 
capacity for useful service, and are disinclined to manual labor, 
because their education has been too exclusively literary and 
theoretical. Some Englishman is reported as advocating the 
compulsory study of Latin and Greek, on the ground that they 
are the only branches of knowledge with which the vulgar 
desire of getting on in the world has nothing to do. Education 
has much — everything — to do with that most practical of all 
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rendered population sparse, created big farms, and prevented 
diversification of industries. The one-crop system continues, 
and under our changed labor is more deleterious than in the 
past. Formerly the planter lived independently, producing 
much that was consumed at home. Now he buys nearly every- 
thing. Un remunerative crops and disorganized and ignorant 
labor have prevented the improvement of lands. Skilled labor 
and better tillage are imperative. Formerly labor was ignorant 
and unskilful, but it was under intelligent supervision. Now 
capital and labor are frequently in conflict. Now the laborer, 
especially the negro, is isolated, self-asserting, uncontrollable, 
and perpetuating in too great a degree the ignorance, improvi- 
dence, carelessness, and want of thrift of the effete system, and 
is without "the eye of the master," which, poor Richard's Al- 
manac said, is " better than the labor of two hands." It would 
be unwise, however, to shut our eyes to the improvement, slow 
as it has been, in our own State, in small farms, in trucking, 
grazing, cattle-raising, fruit-producing, manufacturing, and min- 
ing. Despite the fatal " booming and promoting," towns have 
sprung up and grown, furnishing valuable local markets, and 
railroads have been built. He is the unwisest statesman who 
legislates to the injury of these wealth-producing, transportation- 
cheapening agencies. The public has shared with the railways 
in the saving which has resulted from increased economy in 
railway building and management. In 1890, in the South, there 
was twice the entire out-put of bituminous coal that there was 
in i860, and 2,000,000 tons more than the total product of 
1870. In 1870, the United States produced 3,163,839 tons of 
iron ore ; in 1890, the South 2,917,529 tons. Virginia has 
immense resources in marble, limestone, slate, fire-clay, coking 
coal, iron ore, bituminous coal, and merchantable timber. In 
such industries is her most hopeful outlook ; but they demand 
intelligent and skilled labor. This skilled labor is an indis- 

population, the condition of the roads furnishes the explanation In one 
of our magazines is a statement, that " Besides defeating the benefits of the 
costly system of national education to the extent of one third, it is reckoned 
that the enforced idleness of horses kept in stable by the deep mud of spring 
and autumn represents an annual waste equal to $80,000,000, or sufficient to 
build sixteen thousand miles of excellent highway." 
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pensable condition of our success, — of holding our own in the 
sharp competition for the prizes of life, and is as much needed 
in farming as in mechanics and manufacturing. 

"The man who turns the soil 

Need not have an earthly mind; 
The digger 'mid the coal 

Need not be in spirit blind; 
The mind can shed a light 

On each worthy labor done, 
As lowliest things are bright 

In the radiance of the sun." 

At an association of entomologists in Washington, the presi- 
dent declared that ten per cent of the annual value of American 
crops is destroyed through the farmers' ignorance of avail- 
able means for the prevention of the ravages of insects. Add 
to the loss from insects, waste of manures, depreciation or 
washing away of soil, cruel use of horses and oxen, loss 
of milk and meat from ill usage of animals, and something 
more would seem to be necessary than government construc- 
tion and management of warehouses. Some one has said 
that he who discovers and applies a remedy for the potato 
rot is a greater benefactor to the race than he who translates 
Virgil or Homer. Intelligent labor, application of science to 
practical life, would save many leakages and add much to pro- 
duction, while transforming latent vital and physical forces 
into utility, profit, and wealth. Perhaps there is no department 
of business of which science is such a helpful auxiliary as in 
agriculture. The farmer needs to be instructed as to the quality 
of the soil, character of climate, plant life, plant food from 
soil and air, kind and quantity of fertilizers, animal life, and 
all productive processes. 

In all human concerns we see the substitution of machinery 
for human labor. Ploughing, sowing, reaping, binding, hauling, 
thrashing, grinding, are all a matter of mechanism ; and thrift 
and wealth are secured by the right use of labor-saving machi- 
nery. It is a practical problem how we may bring science and 
mechanical invention to bear, not for the accumulation of use- 
less wealth in the hands of a few, but for the good of the many 
and for the emancipation of the toiling sons of men. There 
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are in the suburbs of this city striking object-lessons of good 
farming, where sterile soil has been reclaimed and made to 
yield abundant crops. " Fertility of land is what man makes 
it." A writer in the November " Century " states that a fertilizer 
costing $3.50 per acre, applied to the worn-out soil of a Con- 
necticut farm, has made all the difference between corn so poor 
as to be hardly worth the husking and a crop of sixty bushels 
per acre. When I was in Congress from Alabama, the agricul- 
tural reports were prepared by a clerk in the Patent Office 
assigned to that duty. Now the Department of Agriculture 
stands on a footing of equality with other departments, and is 
presided over by my excellent friend Governor Rusk. What it 
is doing for science is most creditable to our government. The 
divisions for forecasting weather, of animal industry, of ento- 
mology, of chemistry, of forestry, botany, vegetable pathology, 
microscopy, pomology, for testing and propagating exotic and 
economic plants, are presided over by men of scholarly attain- 
ments, and their work is highly promotive of the true farming 
interests of the country. 

These preliminary discussions bear directly on the question of 
public schools. Emerson once said of Massachusetts: "We 
have neither fertile lands nor water power nor mines nor 
forests, but we have children ; and through them we can take 
hold on the great world, if we send them forth such as we can 
make them in our schools." And through her children ; that 
State has taken her exalted position in manufactures, commerce, 
invention, politics, science, law, literature, and wealth. She 
does more than any State in the Union for education; and I 
noticed that in the late political contest every one nominated 
on each ticket for State offices had been educated in the 
common schools. Virginia, at the close of the war, realized 
her obligation and opportunity. On the 23d of January, 1868, 
my distinguished predecessor, Dr. Barnas Sears, standing 
where I now stand, made an address before the Constitutional 
Convention, which is a handbook on public schools and an 
unanswerable argument in favor of universal education. It is 
to those of us connected with the Trust a matter of satisfaction 
that the Peabody Education Fund is so indissolubly connected 
with the public schools of the South. The present efficient and 
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able Superintendent of Public Instruction, in a letter to me in 
1890, furnished the following statement, showing most clearly 
what the State had accomplished under the present system : — 

"In 1872 there were 3,695 public schools in Virginia, in 
which 3,853 teachers were employed; the average length of 
term was 5.72 months; the total enrolment of pupils was 
166,377, an d tne average daily attendance, 95,488; the num- 
ber of schoolhouses owned by districts was 504 ; the whole 
amount paid for teachers' wages was about $600,000; the 
whole amount expended for public free-school purposes was 
$993,318.59; the estimated value of school property owned by 
districts was $387,672. 

" Compare the preceding with the following statistics for the 
school year which closed July 31, 1889: 7,410 schools; 7,423 
teachers ; average length of school term, 5.96 months ; total en- 
rolment of pupils, 336,948 ; average daily attendance, 195,525 ; 
schoolhouses owned by districts, 4,856 ; whole amount paid 
for teachers' wages, $1,226,838.32 ; whole amount expended for 
public free-school purposes, $1,626,808.92; estimated value of 
school property owned by districts, $2,208,114.73. 

" These figures indicate — as far as figures can — the growth 
of the system. If they measure the material, they do not 
measure the moral support accorded this great public enter- 
prise. Gratifying indeed to the trustees must be the reflection 
that Mr. Peabody's benefaction has given a decided trend to 
educational movements, and has been an important instru- 
mentality in organizing and equipping State systems of free 
schools." 

Virginia has done nobly, but we need (1) longer school ses- 
sions, (2) better teachers, (3) better buildings, (4) larger 
attendance, (5) increased local revenues. No kind of outlay is 
so remunerative as that made by a State for education. Within 
the memory of some living it was an article of the Tory or 
Bourbon creed that education would only unfit the working 
classes for that state into which it had pleased God to call 
them. That old fogy faith, born of feudal times, is not entirely 
extirpated. Education is an inalienable, universal right, and all 
are entitled to the privilege. " Before man made us citizens, 
great Nature made us men." Napoleon said the French Rev- 
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olution meant a fair pathway for merit of whatever kind. Our 
free institutions demand equality of opportunity, and give su- 
premacy over accidents of birth or fortune. The right to the 
proceeds of labor should be guaranteed against men or syndi- 
cates or governments. Christ appealed directly to the common 
people on questions of highest human interest ; recognized no 
aristocracy of caste or class, of birth or office. The gospel is 
the magna charta of the rights of man. It assumes that the very 
humblest have faculties for the reception and apprehension of 
the profoundest moral truths ; that there is nothing too good for 
them ; that the enlightening of their understandings, the guiding 
of their aspirations to spiritual truth and beauty, is worthy of the 
highest intelligence, of the holiest organizations. If the capacity 
of the common people be receptive of the noblest ethical truths, 
if the teachings of the Divine One be a fit nutriment for them, 
surely mathematics and literature need not be withheld as unfit 
for their stations and duties. Has man a moral nature ; has 
he emotions, affections, intellect, will ? Is he responsible for 
conduct, amenable to law ? Then he has a God-given right to 
the development of his moral and mental being. Christ does 
not so much take notice of the multitudinous mass as of the 
separate individual, having his own right to live, his own charac- 
ter to form, his own manhood to evolve, his own soul to save. 
Man has a destiny of his own to work out to its highest possi- 
bility of health and strength and usefulness, and whatever 
obstructs this is not New Testament Christianity. 

Not very long ago the old-fashioned college had its cast- 
iron curriculum of Latin, Greek, and mathematics ; and it is not 
uncommon to hear now-a-days that a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek is essential to the study of English. It was thought that 
the only talent worthy of being utilized was that which could 
be developed by an exclusive literary training, and higher 
education was for men in the learned professions. Now we are 
beginning to recognize more fully that society needs all capa- 
bilities of men and women in fullest exercise, — every eye to 
see, ear to hear, tongue to speak, hand to do, heart to feel, 
mind to think, will to command. 

The taxation for schools, cheerfully endured, entides the 
public to schools good enough for the richest, cheap enough for 
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.si, and to the prompt adoption of whatever may be 
the pop^ tQ secure the best. It ought to be borne in mind that 
nec fy-four per cent of those enrolled in public schools are 
ftgaged m the elementary courses, less than six per cent in the 
secondary courses, and only one in five hundred of the popula- 
tion is to be found in schools of higher instruction. License 
to teach should be given only to those who have passed 
satisfactory examinations in the branches to be taught, in the 
principles of education, and in the best methods of teaching. 
As the State governs and judges and legislates through officers 
fitted for such duties, so it should teach in the same way, and 
prevent the incompetent and the unworthy from being the 
instructors of her children. It should exact from its employees 
in the school-room the proof of worth and capability. The 
teacher is the school ; and as the quality of the teaching and 
the education depend on the ability, character, and knowledge 
.of the teacher, our foremost need is that teachers be taught, 
theoretically and practically, how to teach. The ministerial 
offices of the government should be tested by fitness and char- 
acter. We need to be protected everywhere, in all departments, 
against those who make politics a trade, and who subsist upon 
the favoritism, the expenditures, and the corruptions of the gov- 
ernment. But teacherships, especially, should not be public pat- 
ronage nor spoils of office : and such examinations should be 
required as will protect the community against, and prevent the 
tragical re-enactment of, the " Slaughter of the Innocents." It 
is a grievous wrong — nay, a crime — to place a child in the first 
years of its school life under the influence of other than a 
competent teacher. Every German teacher, for private as well 
as for public schools, must have had three or four years' train- 
ing in a normal school, so as to insure thorough competency, 
and, after two years of tentative service, must pass an exami- 
nation before a definite appointment ; and as a consequence, 
Germany has the best schools in the world. A person there 
must acquire professional training before he is eligible for 
position as a teacher ; and then, after appointment, political 
rotation does not endanger his position, — only his own errors 
can deprive him of his place. As in medicine, war, navigation, 
the largest and most accurate knowledge must be supplemented 
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at every step by skill and address that come only by werience, 
so teaching is more than mere scientific axioms or th^ical 
methods, and should be prepared for by schools espe<?ly 
intended and adapted for that purpose. Clinic and hospf, 
are indispensable to the young doctor; and so the teacher 
needs a normal school and practice. The State guarantees to 
the new-born child, even to the unborn child, the right of exist- 
ence ; it will take a child from parents who train it up in crime ; 
it provides for the abandoned, takes oversight of women and 
children, limits employment in factories, punishes vagrancy by 
imprisonment. Cities have boards of health and signals of 
danger ; social progress finds not a few occasions where public 
action must supplant or restrain excessive individualism and 
aid private action. That the State should supply competent 
teachers and put the schools only in their hands seems an 
imperative obligation. The great waste of time in the school- 
room should, if possible, be prevented. In France a class of 
a dozen average boys was taken through the entire six years'" 
course of the Lyce'es, where secondary education is carried on, 
in less than three years and without extra hours of work, by 
more efficient and well-adapted teaching applied to groups and 
to individuals. The average time gained in German schools over 
American is about three years ; and this slowness in studies 
with us is due to our want of a profession of teachers and the 
inevitable lack of proper teaching. 

Virginia has not been remiss within the last few years in 
establishing normal schools for the training of teachers. While 
stress is laid upon the principles and methods of instruction, 
and the paramount object is to teach hmv to teach, yet it 
should never be forgotten that this implies general culture along 
with technical training. Training in educational psychology, 
in methods drawn from experience and the study of mind evo- 
lution, is to be accompanied by and associated with thorough 
discipline of the mental powers and thorough acquaintance with I 

what is to be taught. Discipline of powers, a broad outlook, 
ample stores of knowledge, can be utilized and made practical 
by the professional teacher. As few can avail themselves of 
normal schools, a useful expedient has been devised for those 
who have not had such advantages. Teachers' Institutes have 
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been found to be not substitutes for regular, thorough normal 
training, but most valuable adjuncts ; and the growing opinion 
now is that attendance on them by the teachers should be com- 
pulsory. To make this just, the pay should be continued 
during the session of the Institutes. The instruction in the 
Institutes has been defective because lacking in system, con- 
tinuity, and thoroughness. During the interval between the 
sessions there should be prescribed general and professional 
courses of reading ; and subsequent sessions, by examinations 
or lectures, should be based upon this preparatory study, as in 
nothing has there been more progress than in the art, the 
methods, — not to say the science, — of teaching. Limited 
licenses to teach and Institutes serve to tone up the work of 
the lower grades and to stimulate and aid all in higher acqui- 
sitions. Scarcely anything is more needed than to create in the 
minds of teachers new conceptions of the possibilities of the 
profession, and to give to them and the general public higher 
and better ideas of the dignity of their work. Why should not 
the teacher stand on a common plane with the doctor, the 
lawyer, the preacher ? 

Industrial Training. 

All persons interested in education must have observed the 
attention and discussion which industrial training has excited 
during the last few years, and on no question has there been 
such a change of public opinion as in reference to this import- 
ant and far-reaching educational reform. 

Trade schools are in most successful operation in Europe, 
and in some places also in this country, — as in New York, and 
in other cities, where the trade is combined with general instruc- 
tion and extends over several years. The Centennial Exhibition 
of 1876 awakened the interests of our people in this element of 
general education, just as Great Britain was stimulated to the 
establishment of art schools by what she had seen of the 
superior work of other nations as shown in their Expositions. 
The French — the most practical of all peoples, the first in the 
extent and quality of this industrial education — have thus 
gained their pre-eminence in fine industrial arts and the monop- 
oly of products which depend on the skill of the designer. 
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Labor guided by artistic taste has enriched France. One of 
the most noteworthy features of the French schools is the pains 
taken to prepare workmen for skilled labor, and especially for 
the production of works showing tasteful finish. In various 
parts of Europe are technical schools for the instruction of 
pupils in the special industries which obtain in the particular 
localities. As an illustration of the popular apprehension of 
the industrial and economic demands of the times, the new 
constitution of South Dakota requires that the science of miner- 
alogy and metallurgy shall be taught in at least one of the State 
institutions of learning. 

It needs to be kept in mind that industrial training, as here 
described, is not the manual training which has been so success- 
fully introduced into many schools. Industrial training is to 
give special training in the mechanic arts, — to teach shoe- 
making, carpentering, blacksmithing, etc., as a trade. Manual 
training, as the term is limited, is to give a general training, 
a dexterity, to the hands, so that skill may be readily acquired 
in any of the mechanic arts. This is an effective educational 
process, bringing hand, eye, and brain to work together, develop- 
ing harmoniously all the powers of a human being. It is in no 
sense the teaching of a specific occupation or " specializing the 
work of elementary schools in the direction of economic pro- 
ductions." My contention is that it should be adopted, not as 
an annex, nor a separate school, apart from official control, but 
as an organic part of the regular school system. It is prac- 
ticable, and can be readily and economically done. Many towns 
and cities have solved satisfactorily and cheaply the problem, 
to the more complete and rapid intellectual advancement of 
the pupil, to easier administration in the school-room, to the 
greater utility of education as a State duty. It promotes ac- 
curacy, which Cardinal Newman called the principal part of 
a good education ; it cultivates the habit of observation ; it 
develops the judgment, and gives a general insight into all 
kinds of arts in wood and the metals ; it familiarizes with tools 
and the mechanical principles involved in their use; it trains 
the students to "believe in work, to respect work, to seek 
work." The first step in manual training is drawing, which 
should be taught as universally as writing. Without this, the 
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use of tools becomes a mere mechanical imitation, and has little 
educational value. Drawing is an expression of the idea, and 
" is the medium through which the mechanical processes are 
logically developed and brought to a definite and practical 
form." Underlying all industrial work, it should not be limited 
to mechanical instruction. In the Philadelphia schools, and 
elsewhere, it is taught in constructive drawing, in representative 
drawing, and in decorative drawing. A deputation recently 
waited on the Council of Education, in England, to urge that 
drawing should be an optional instead of a compulsory subject 
in elementary schools. The Vice-President said that the depart- 
ment could not consent to the subject of drawing being made 
optional, as they had at their backs practically a unanimous 
vote of Parliament, and the very strong reports of two of the 
most important Royal Commissions that had ever sat upon 
the question of education. They had practically achieved the 
object which they had in view in making it compulsory by 
the very large extent to which drawing was now taught in the 
elementary schools, the increase in the grant on that account 
alone for this year having amounted to between ,£35,000 and 
£40,000. That huge result was a proof that so far their policy 
was a success. 

The great mass of our people must live by productive employ- 
ments, — by the sweat of their faces. It is a crying shame that 
for centuries we have limited ourselves very largely to making 
lawyers, doctors, and preachers. We need students in the in- 
dustrial economies, and must not shut our eyes to the necessary 
pursuits by which men and women must earn a living. The 
ordinary education is of too little practical value. Boys and 
girls when they leave school or college are fit for no occupation. 
Many graduates with their diplomas are objects of pity as they 
tramp the streets in search of clerkships. They have little 
capacity for useful service, and are disinclined to manual labor, 
because their education has been too exclusively literary and 
theoretical. Some Englishman is reported as advocating the 
compulsory study of Latin and Greek, on the ground that they 
are the only branches of knowledge with which the vulgar 
desire of getting on in the world has nothing to do. Education 
has much — everything — to do with that most practical of all 
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problems, getting on in the world. We may rejoice in the 
improved sentiment which consigns to the tomb of the Capulets 
the notion that he only is educated who spends years in 
studying languages and things which have no connection with 
the work of subsequent life. School and shop are becoming 
acquainted ; and a thorough technical course is often a far 
more desirable and useful schooling than the mastery of the 
ancient classics. 

Virginians are sometimes satirized for living upon the fame 
and deeds of their forefathers, and " Old Virginia brag " is held 
up to ridicule as a constant boasting upon the achievements of 
the past. Edmund Burke said that men will never see far into 
posterity who do not sometimes look backwards to their ances- 
tors. A heritage of noble names and nobler deeds is worthy 
of sacred guardianship. Noblesse oblige. When Nelson sum- 
moned an officer of a French outpost to surrender, he received 
as reply, Nous sommes republicans; ce mot seul doit vous suffire: 
" We are republicans ; that single word suffices for our answer." 
So, legislators, you are Virginians. Shame on the imbecile who 
is not inspired by such a cloud of witnesses ! Virginia should 
not be laggard in making her school system equal to any in the 
world. She has the grandest incentives to be worthy in meeting 
the problems and duties of life. To arouse your enthusiasm, 
to incite to broadest and most sagacious statesmanship, you 
have the descendants of a noble ancestry, — the children on 
whom we are to rely for everything that will make our State 
great and prosperous. Jefferson said : " If we educate the 
children aright, our descendants will be wiser than we, and 
many things impossible to us will be easy to them." 
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TESTIMONY AS TO PEABODY WORK. 

The late lamented George William Curtis, LL.D., in 
"Harper's Weekly" of November 22, 1890, says: — 

"One of the most beneficent and ably administered public 
trusts upon a private foundation in this country is the Peabody 
Education Fund. Its trustees are selected from the most 
eminent citizens in various parts of the Union. The General 
Agent and executive officer of the trust is the Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry, ex-Minister to Spain, who succeeded the late Dr. Barnas 
Sears. The effective annual distribution of the fund demands 
comprehensive knowledge of the condition and necessities of 
education in the Southern States, and sympathy with the people 
of those States, and not less a general knowledge of the con- 
temporary movement of education in every country, that every 
improvement of method and every step of progress in every 
direction may be made available for the purposes of the trust 
It is impossible to read Dr. Curry's reports without seeing how 
fully he satisfies these conditions. 

"The twenty-ninth meeting of the trustees has recently taken 
place. In a brief opening address the chairman, Mr. Winthrop, 
with characteristic felicity, presented an admirable summary of 
the situation as a preface to the report of Dr. Curry. The 
operations and scope of the trust are not so widely known as 
they should be. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is the treasurer, and 
the financial statement shows the effective care with which he 
manages the funds. He has recently happily completed a con- 
version of investments authorized by the trustees. 

"The reports from local officers to the General Agent are 
very instructive glimpses into the educational interest and 
activity of the various States. Of Texas, where the Peabody 
trust greatly aids the Sam Houston Normal College, which is 
"the child of this fund," the General Agent says: "The State 
will be criminal beyond measure if it fail within the next few 

26 
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years to have an educational system, from free primary to 
university, equal to any in the world." Alabama appropriates 
$15,500 for four white normal schools, and $14,500 for three 
colored normal schools. Last year the Legislature increased 
the annual appropriation by $100,000, and the local report says 
that much more interest is felt than ever before by the great 
body of the people in the education of both races. The report 
of Dr. Curry deserves general attention as an authentic view of 
the educational situation in the South, with which it is con- 
cerned. The wisely liberal view of the Peabody trustees is 
shown by the fact that in the Peabody Normal College at Nash- 
ville, which has been established for fifteen years, and on whose 
rolls during that time there have been 2,485 pupils, and in 
the Sam Houston Normal College, both sexes have the same 
advantages ; and in the Nashville school, among 359 pupils, the 
relative average of scholarship reached by the three regular 
college classes shows, for men, %6]/i per cent, and for women, 
86^. It is a very encouraging report ; and the pamphlet of all 
the proceedings cannot be read without hearty thanks, not only 
that so noble a trust is so effectively administered, but that it is 
kept so absolutely free from politics and sectarianism." 

In the report of Dr. William T. Harris, 1 Feb., 1891, 
Commissioner of Education, occur these sentences : — 

"At the time this report goes to press (September, 1891) the 
administration of the Slater Fund has been placed under the 
same able management as the Peabody Fund, so as to secure 
perfect unity and harmony in expenditures. It would appear 
to the student of education in the Southern States that the 
practical wisdom in the administration of the Peabody Fund and 
the fruitful results that have followed it could not be surpassed 
in the history of endowments. The Slater Fund, too, has been 
admirably managed." 

"It is not to show the condition of normal training in the 
South, either before or after 1880, that attention is called to the 
inception of the idea that the purpose of the Peabody fund 
could best be carried out by training teachers. Our object is to 
bring out the manner in which a body of gentlemen, selected 
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from among the most distinguished men in the country, with, 
perhaps by, the advice of an eminent educator, abandoned their 
original method of advancing the purpose of their trust, and 
devoted their otherwise insignificant resources to the preparation 
of teachers to supply the schools rather than assisting to supply 
schools to the people. Not that that original method was at all 
faulty, or should originally have been subordinate to the other ; 
but because the determination to use the income of the fund for 
the preparation of teachers, — a determination arrived at after 
twelve years of pioneer experience, — shows that the eminent 
men composing the board of trustees were convinced that the 
cheapest and surest way to advance a system of public schools 
as soon as it has arrived at a certain rudimentary stage of 
development, is to provide it with qualified teachers." 
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Berry, W. T., 86. 

Bibb, Professor, 306. 

Bickler, Supt. Jacob, motion to make 
graduates of Peabody Normal 
School eligible to positions in Gal- 
veston, Texas, public schools, with- 
out examination, 142. 

Birmingham, Ala., training depart- 
ment of public schools at, 1 17 ; 
teachers' association (1889) held 
at, 117. 

u Black Belt," 370. 

Black, Miss, 166. 

Blair, Prof. J. J., 216, 295. 

Bloomstein, Miss Elizabeth L., 86. 

Boggs, Chancellor, 312. 

Bonham, Miss A. E., practice teacher 
at Winthrop Training School for 
Teachers, 52, 162. 

Bonham, Miss Julia E., 55. 

Borden, L. D., recipient of Peabody 
medal, 319. 

Boone, Dr. R. G., 300. 

Boyd, Col. Thomas D., president 
State Normal School in Louisiana, 
1 18 ; praise to, 208 ; director of 
teachers' institutes, 308; changes 
in laws, 371. 

Brad well, Hon. S. D., 312, 368. 

Breaux, Hon. Joseph A., 117; un- 
fortunate school restrictions in 
Louisiana, 117; appointed td Su- 
preme Bench, 208. 

Brumbaugh, Prof. M. G., services to 
teachers' institutes in Louisiana, 
118, 308. 

Brunswick, Ga., meeting of State 
Teachers' Association at, 311. 



Bryan, Ex-Judge, tribute to Chief- 
Justice Waite, 15. 

Bryan, Hon. J. P. Kennedy, ora- 
tion at Commencement of Normal 
School at Columbia, S. C, 9; de- 
livers oration at Winthrop Train- 
ing School on Memorial Day 
(1888), 61. 

Bryan, R. L., member of board of 
trustees of Winthrop Training 
School for Teachers, 162. 

Bryn Mawr College, 178. 

Buchanan, Hon. John L., report for 
Virginia ( 1888), 40 ; liberal advo- 
cate of popular education, 324. 

Burckmyer, Miss, 165. 

Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton, 103. 

Burton, Miss, 166. 

Butler, Mrs. Montagu, 20a 



Camden, S. C, 213. 

Campbell, Hon. Duncan, 178. 

Carlisle, Hon. J. M., appointed State 
superintendent for Texas, 305; 
report for Texas (1892), 372. 

Chandler, Daniel, 178. 

C happell, President J. Harris, 355, 
368. 

Charleston, West Virginia, teachers* 
institute at, 357. 

Chase, Salmon P., 12. 

Chattanooga " Tradesman," statis- 
tics from, 334. 

Cheatham, Dr., 86. 

Circulars of Information, 103. 

Claflin University, 27; students of, 
27 ; State assistance given to, 28 ; 
not to be omitted from roll of ap- 
propriations, 101 ; appropriations 
for, 121, 211 ; visited by Dr. Curry, 
121 ; r&sumi of early history, 212; 
graduation day at, 212; expenses 
at, 214; extended usefulness of, 
368. 
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Clark, Miss Elizabeth R. f 322. 

Clark, Prof. S. M. D., 86. 

Clarke, Miss Jennie Thornley, silver 
medal awarded to, 113. 

Clavis, Rev. John, 331. 

Cleveland, Hon. Grover, communi- 
cation of letter from, 17 ; member 
of Board of Trustees, 92 ; present 
at meetings of trustees, 96, 189, 
341 ; welcomed to Board of Trus- 
tees, 97 ; member of Finance Com- 
mittee (1889), 139; (1890), 239; 
(1890,316. 

Clifford, Gov. John H., tribute from 
Hon. A. H. H. Stuart to, 99. 

Colgate, James B., 278. 

Collins, Miss Minnie, recipient of 
Peabody medal, 319. 

Columbia, S. C, Normal School, es- 
tablishment of, 8; Prof. D. B. 
Johnson superintendent of, 8; not 
to be omitted from roll of appro- 
priation, 101, 193. 

Combs, Prof. O. A., 32. 

Concord, N. C, public schools of, 
296, 365. 

Connor, Miss, 165. 

Cooper, Hon. Oscar H., reports for 
Texas (1888), 36; (1889), 119; 
(1890), 223; tribute to Sam Hous- 
ton Texas State Normal School, 
159 ; resignation of, 223 ; degree of 
Doctor of Laws conferred on, 380. 

Copes, Miss, 166. 

Councill, Professor, 218, 306. 

Courtenay, Hon. William A., present 
at meetings of trustees, 3, 96, 189, 
2 37» 269, 341 ; member of Finance 
Committee (1888), 50; member of 
Board of Trustees, 92 ; member of 
Executive Committee (1889), 138; 
(1890), 239; (1891), 316. 

Covington, Tenn., institute at, 292. 

Craighead, David, member of board 
of trustees. University of Nash- 
ville, 88. 



Craighead, Rev. Thomas B., 87 ; first 
president of Davidson Academy, 
88. 

Craighead, Thomas D., 86 ; remarks 
at presentation of historic por- 
traits to Peabody Normal College, 
88. 

Crosland, Miss, 165. 

Curry, Hon. J. L. M., again assumes 
labors as General Agent, 3; ap- 
pointment of, 4 ; unanimously 
chosen General Agent, 50; pres- 
ent at meetings of trustees, 96, 
l &9> 2 37i 2 ^9i 34 1 * tribute to, 100; 
reference to report of, 100 ; reports 
of, 106, 198, 277, 348; visit to 
Southern States, 106; visits Claflin 
University and Winthrop Training 
School for Teachers, 121; re-elected 
General Agent (1889), 139; (1890), 
239; (1891), 317 ; (1892), 379; ad- 
dresses, 148, 151, 166, 169, 255, 
330, 388; letter to president of 
Georgia Senate, 154; tribute to 
Mr. Winthrop, 169; made an hon- 
orary member of Board of Trus- 
tees, 275. 

Curtis, George William, tribute to 
Peabody work, 401. 



Darby, Rev. O. A., 56; pronounces 
benediction at Winthrop Training 
School for Teachers on Memorial 
Day (1888), 85; present at exer- 
cises (1889), 166. 

Davis, Miss A., 165. 

Davis, Miss E., 165. 

Davis, J. S., 35. 

Davidson Academy, 87. 

Deen, Miss, 86. 

Delhi, La., teachers' institute held at, 
118. 

Devens, Hon. Charles, chosen to fill 
vacancy in Board of Trustees 
caused by resignation of Colonel 
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Lyman, 49; present at meetings 
of trustees, 96, 189 ; welcomed to 
Board of Trustees, 96 ; member of 
Executive Committee (1889), 158; 
(1890), 239; death of, 273; trib- 
utes to, 274 ; resolutions on death 
of, 276. 

Dickinson, Dr. John W., 356. 

Dickinson, L., painter of Mr. Pea- 
body's portrait, 8, 90. 

Doak, Miss Julia A., 86. 

Dozier, Robert Council, bronze 
medal awarded to, 112. 

Draper, Judge, 312, 359. 

Drexel, Anthony J., present at meet- 
ings of trustees, 3, 96, 189, 237, 
269, 341 ; member of Board of 
Trustees, 92 ; member of Finance 
Committee (1888), 50; (1889), 
139; (1890), 239; (1891), 316; 
benevolence of, 278, 353. 

Du Bignon, Hon. Fleming, letter 
from Dr. Curry to, 154. 

Dunton, Dr. L. M., president of 
Claflin University, 211. 



Eagle, Governor (Arkansas), 374. 

Ecole Normal Supe>ieure, L\ 354. 

Education, a subject of universal in- 
terest, 100 ; lack of free common- 
school education a national evil, 
103 ; " a debt due from present to 
future generations," 103; a great 
topic of the time, 103 ; publica- 
tions on subject of, 103, 104 ; un- 
paralleled interest in, 104; national 
aid to States in cause of, 104, 105 ; 
increased interest in, 106; ob- 
stacles to be met with in the South, 
107. 

"Education for the Colored Popu- 
lation of the United States," re- 
port of Hon. A. H. H. Stuart on, 

99- 
Edwards, J. R., 166. 



Eldridge, E. R., President of Norma! 
School at Troy, Ala., 116; large 
experience of, 218. 

Elective franchise, a dangerous weap* 
on in hands of the ignorant, 103. 

Elementary Education Bill, 277. 

Eliot, George, 267. 

Elizabeth City, N. C, Normal school 
at, 296. 

Ellsworth, Oliver, 12. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, power of 
Massachusetts, 392. 

Endicott, Hon. William C, chosen to 
fill vacancy in Board of Trustees 
caused by death of Judge Devens, 
275; member of Executive Com- 
mittee (189 1 ), 316; present at 
meetings of trustees, 341. 

Eufaula, Ala., 116. 

Evarts, Hon. William M., present at 
meetings of trustees, 3, 189, 237, 
269, 341; member of Executive 
Committee (1888), 49 ; member of 
Board of Trustees, 92 ; absence 
from meeting of trustees, 97; re- 
port on national aid to States in 
cause of education, 105 ; member 
of Finance Committee (1888), 50 ; 
(1889), 139; (1890), 239; (1891), 
316. 

Erving, Hon. Edwin H., presentation 
of portrait of, 88 ; tribute by Mr. 
Craighead to, 89 ; prominent stand 
of, 89. 

Executive Committee (1888), 49; 
(1889), 138; (1890), 239; (1891), 
316. 



Fairmont, W. Va., 300, 357. 

Farm, W. Va., 359. 

Farmville, Va., State Female Normal 
School at, 41 ; not to be omitted 
from roll of appropriations, 101, 

193- 
Fawcett, Miss, bracketed with senior 
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wrangler in University of Cam- 
bridge, 200. 

Fayerweather, Mr., 278. 

Fayetteville, N. C, colored school 
at, 124, 2 1 6, 296. 

Finance Committee ( 1888) , 50; (1889), 
139; (1890). 239; (1891), 316; 
granted power to change securi- 
ties of Fund, 136. 

Findley, Dr. Samuel, engaged to lec- 
ture before teachers' institutes of 
West Virginia, 23. 

Finger, Hon. S. M., reports for North 
Carolina (1888), 24; (1889), 123; 
(1890), 215; (1891), 294; (1892), 

364- 

Fish, Hon. Hamilton, communication 
of, 17 ; member of Board of Trus- 
tees, 92; present at meeting, 96; 
tribute to, 97 ; member of Finance 
Committee (1888), 50; (1889), 139; 
(1890), 239; (1890,316; letter to 
Mr. Winthrop from, 236; resigna- 
tion of, 346 ; resolutions on resig- 
nation of, 347. 

Florence, Ala., Normal school at, 
115, 370; college for girls at, 116; 
enrolment at, 217. 

Florida and Mississippi bonds, 10, 

238. 315. 
Florida, State of, missed from list of 

Mr. Peabody's beneficiaries, 101 ; 
plea of Mr. Winthrop for amicable 
settlement of difficulties, 102 ; re- 
instatement, 378. 

Forster, Mr., 258. 

France, nearly one-half the popu- 
lation engaged in agriculture, 

3»9- 
Franklinton, N. C, colored school 

at, 124, 126, 296. 
Fraser, Miss, 165. 
Fuller, Chief-Justice Melville W., 

chosen to fill vacancy caused by 

death of Chief-Justice Waite, 49 ; 

present at meetings of trustees, 



96, 189, 237, 341 ; welcomed to 
Board of Trustees, 96; member 
of Executive Committee (1889), 
138; (1890), 239; (1891), 316. 
Fund, tabular views of distribution 
of income, 21, 128 ; distribution of 
income by States (1888), 44; 
(1889), 127; (1890), 228; (1891), 
313; (1892), 375; two grand ob- 
jects of, 81; testimony of States 
as to usefulness of, 82 ; Winthrop 
Training School for Teachers, 
crowning result of, 84; contributes 
largely to universal interest in edu- 
cation, 100 ; review of twenty-two 
years' work, 102 ; final distribution 
of principal of, 102, 342; great 
achievement of, 109 ; contributions 
towards encouraging industrial 
education in the South, 109; not 
supplemented by State aid; 11 1; 
importance to Louisiana schools, 
118; importance to Arkansas 
schools, 121 ; importance to Vir- 
ginia schools, 126; origin, objects, 
and results of, 169; history of gift, 
175; increased income of, 192. 



Garrett, Prof. W. R., 86» 293, 324 ; 
reports for Tennessee (1891), 289; 
(1892), 363. 

General Agent. See Hon. Samuel A. 
Green and Hon. J. L. M. Curry. 

Georgia, reports (1888), 30; (1890), 
219; (1890,311; (1892), 368; ap- 
propriations, 31, 222 ; institute 
held at Salt Springs, 31 ; colored 
institutes, 32 ; need of school* 
houses for colored people, 33 ; 
Colored Teachers' Association, 33 ; 
visited by Dr. Curry, 106 ; medal 
scholar, 113; statistics, 173; reso- 
lution for provision by law for 
county institute instruction, 221 ; 
without a definite Normal system, 
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22i; Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, 308. 

Georgia Female College, 179. 

Georgia, University of, 157. 

Gibson, Hon. Randall L. } chosen to 
fill vacancy caused by death of 
Judge Manning, 49; present at 
meetings of trustees, 96, 189, 237, 
341 ; welcomed to Board of Trus- 
tees, 96; appointed member of 
committee to visit Peabody Normal 
College, 137 ; member of Finance 
Committee (1888), 50 ; (1889), 139; 
(1890), 239; (1891), 316. 

Glass, Conductor E. C, 286, 360. 

Godwin, Hon. D. G., 291. 

Goldsboro, N. C, colored normal 
school at, 124, 216, 296; a private 
enterprise, 124. 

Good in, Professor, 306. 

Goodman, Prof. Frank, 86; com- 
municates letter of regret from 
Governor Taylor, 94; secretary 
of State Board of Education, 324. 

Graham, Hon. William A., tribute 
from Hon. A. H. H. Stuart to, 

99- 

Graham, Prof. Alexander, 216, 295. 

Grant, Gen. Ulysses S., death re- 
ferred to, 97 ; tribute from Hon. 
A. H. H. Stuart to, 99. 

Green, Hon. Samuel A., present at 
meeting of trustees, 3, 96, 189, 237, 
269, 341 ; acknowledgments of 
Board to, 3; reports of, 3, 130; 
resolution of thanks offered by ex- 
President Hayes for services of, 
50 ; member of Board of Trustees, 
92; appointed member of com- 
mittee to visit Peabody Normal 
College, 137 ; letter of regret from 
Mr. Winthrop to, 269. 

Greensboro, N. C, city schools at, 
124, 216; permanent Normal and 
Industrial College established at, 

3*5- 



Greenville, S. C, 250. 
Gregg, Miss, 166. 



Hailman, Dr. W. N., engaged to 
lecture before teachers' institutes 
of West Virginia, 23. 

Hale, Hon. Eugene, speech in House 
of Representatives, 172. 

Hampton, Va., Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, 41 ; not to be 
omitted from roll of appropria- 
tions, 101, 193. 

Harper's Ferry, W. Va., 359. 

Harris, Hon. John G.,86 ; report for 
Alabama (1892), 369. 

Harris, Hon. William T., address of, 
280; tribute to Peabody work, 
402. 

Harris, Professor, 180. 

Hayes, ex-President Rutherford B., 
present at meetings of trustees, 3, 
96, 189, 237, 269, 341 -, offers reso- 
lution of thanks for services of 
Dr. Samuel A. Green, 50; mem- 
ber of Board of Trustees, 92 ; ap- 
pointed member of committee to 
visit Peabody Normal College, 
137; member of Executive Com- 
mittee (1888), 49; (1889), 138; 
(1890), 239; (1891), 316; report 
of official visit to Peabody Normal 
College, 230; tribute to Judge 
Devens, 274. 

Haygood, Dr. Atticus G., general 
agent of the Slater Fund, 104; 
views on industrial education, 110. 

Henderson, N. C, 217. 

Henry, Hon. William Wirt, chosen 
to fill vacancy in Board of Trus- 
tees caused by resignation of Hon. 
A. H. H. Stuart, 138; present at 
meetings of trustees, 189, 237, 269, 
341 ; welcomed to Board of Trus- 
tees, 190. 

Herbert, Miss, 166. 
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Hicks, £. D., 86, 244; degree of 
Master of Arts conferred on, 

381. 
Hinsdale, Dr. A. B., 500. 

Hogg, Prof. Alexander, 298, 372. 

Homer, La., teachers' institute held 
at, 118. 

Hook, Hon. James S. f reports for 
Georgia (1888), 30; (1890), 219. 

Houck, Hon. Henry, engaged to lec- 
ture before teachers' institutes of 
West Virginia, 23. 

Hughes, Prof. E. L., 216, 295. 

Hugo, Victor, 188. 

Huntington, Daniel, painter of Mr. 
Winthrop's portrait, 8, 9a 

Huntsville, Ala., normal school at, 
1 16, 309, 370 ; college for girls at, 
1 16 ; not to be omitted from roll of 
appropriations, 193. 



Illiteracy, still overshadows parts 
of the land, 104; statistics in re- 
gard to, 104. 

Industrial education, 1 10. 

Institutes. See Peabody and Teach- 
ers' Institutes. 

Institute of Art, Science, and Indus- 
try, 353- 

Irwin, Rev. J. B., 86. 



Jack, Hon. William H., appointed 
State Superintendent in Louisiana, 
208; report for Louisiana (1 891), 

3<>7. 
Jackson, Hon. Henry R., member of 

Board of Trustees, 92 ; resignation 

of, 97 ; tribute to, 98. 
Jacksonville, Ala., normal college at, 

218, 370. 
James, Miss Pauline M., 55. 
Jay, John, 12. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 104, 400. 
Johnson City, Term., communication 



received from school authorities 
of, 138. 

Johnson, Prof. David Bancroft, su- 
perintendent of Normal School at 
Columbia, S. C, 8, 19; untiring 
efforts for Winthrop Training 
School for Teachers, 27 ; super- 
intendent of Winthrop Training 
School for Teachers, 52, 162 ; con- 
ducts Memorial Day exercises at 
Winthrop Training School for 
Teachers (1889), l6 & 

Johnston, President J. H., 286. 

Jones, Mrs. Mary E. W., 86. 

Jones, Col. T. S., 309. 

Jones, Hon. Wm. P., 86, 324. 

Joyner, Prof. J. Y., 125, 216, 295. 

Joynes, Dr. Edward S., letter to 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop from, 
9; delivers address at Winthrop 
Training School for Teachers on 
Memorial Day (1888), 56; Com- 
mencement at Winthrop Train- 
ing School for Teachers, 122; 
member of Board of Trustees of 
Winthrop Training School for 
Teachers, 52, 162 ; present at Me- 
morial Day exercises at Winthrop 
Training School for Teachers, 
166. 

Judson Institute, 179. 



Kelly, Prof. John H., 86. 
Kennedy, John P., selected by Mr. 

Peabody to guide foundation of 

Peabody Institute and Library at 

Baltimore, 80. 
Knight, Miss S. Ida, practice-teacher 

in Winthrop Training School for 

Teachers, 52, 162. 



Lafargue, Hon. A. D., report for 
Louisiana (1892), 370; assistance 
to Peabody Normal College, 382- 
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Lampson, Professor John L., 86; 
letter from, 316. 

Leonard, Miss M. H., principal of 
Winthrop Training School for 
Teachers, 52, 162 

Letters of Trust, reference made to 
Mr. Peabody's, 101. 193. 

Lewis, Edward C, recipient of Pea- 
body medal, 319. 

Licentiate of Instruction, degree of, 
conferred on eighty-nine graduates 
of Peabody Normal College, 112 ; 
recipients pursue advanced courses, 

Lindsay, Rev. W. C, pronounces 
benediction at Memorial Day 
exercises at Winthrop Training 
School for Teachers (1889), 188. 

Lindsley, Rev. Philip, tribute from 
Chancellor Payne to, 92. 

Lithia Springs, Ga., 250. 

Livingston, Ala., Normal College at, 
218, 370. 

Louisiana, reports (1889), 117; 
(1890), 208; (1891), 307; (1892), 
370; fettered in education, 117; 
statistics, 119, 307 ; appropriations, 
208. 372 ; medal scholar, 112. 

Louisiana Chautauqua, 309. 

" Louisiana Educator," 309. 

Lucas, Miss, 165. 

Lyles, Wm. H., 56; member of Board 
of Trustees of Winthrop Training 
School for Teachers, 52, 162 ; pres- 
ent at Memorial Day exercises at 
Winthrop Training School for 
Teachers, 166. 

Lyman, Col. Theodore, resignation 
of, 15; letter to Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop from, 17 ; resolution 
passes on resignation of, 47 ; mem- 
ber of Board of Trustees, 92. 

Lynchburg, Va., institute at, 127, 286, 
360. 

Lyon, Miss Mary, 178. 



Macfkat, Miss Mary H., 55. 

McCants, Miss F. C, assistant prin- 
cipal of Winthrop Training School 
for Teachers, 52, 162. 

McCaslan, Miss, 165. 

McGowan, Justice, 56. 

M elver, Prof. Charles D., 56; work 
in county institutes, N. C, 124, 
216, 295. 

McMaster, Col. F. W., 56; presi- 
dent of Board of Trustees of Win- 
throp Training School for Teach- 
ers, 52, 162 ; reads ode at Memo- 
rial Day exercises at Winthrop 
Training School for Teachers 
(1889), 167. 

McMaster, Miss, 165. 

Macon, Ga., Wesleyan Female Insti- 
tute at, 179. 

Mallon, Prof. Bernard, principal of 
Sam Houston Texas State Normal 
School, 158. 

Maine, Sir Henry, revolutionary pe- 
riod in Southern States, 171. 

Manning, Ex-Gov. John L., 166. 

Manning, Hon. Thomas C, death of, 
10; sketch of, 10; resolutions 
passed on death of, 47. 

Marion, Ala., college for girls at, 116; 
Judson Institute at, 179. 

Marshall, Chief Justice John, 12. 

Marshall, Hon. J. Q. secretary of 
state, 166. 

Massey, Hon. John E., report for 
Virginia (1890), 224; (1891), 283; 
(1892), 360. 

Mayfield, Hon. W. D., report for 
South Carolina (1891), 311 ; 
(1892), 366. 

Mayo, Rev. Amory D., offers prayer 
at exercises of Winthrop Training 
School on Memorial Day (1888), 
56 ; addresses made in Texas by, 
120; tribute to Sam Houston 
Texas State Normal School, 158. 

Medals. [See Peabody Medals.) 
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Michigan, University of, 156. 

Mill, John Stuart, 356. 

Milledgeville, Ga., 221. 

Miller, Miss Georgia, 56. 

Mississippi, State of, missed from list 
of Mr. Peabody's beneficiaries, 
101 ; plea of Mr. Winthrop for 
amicable settlement of difficulties, 
102 ; reinstatement, 378. 

Mobile, Ala., high school at, 117. 

Model School House. (See Win- 
throp Model School House.) 

Monteith, A. H., member of Board 
of Trustees of Winthrop Training 
School for Teachers, 52, 162. 

Montgomery, Ala., Normal school 
at, 116, 369, 370; high school at, 
116. 

Montgomery, Professor, 361. 

Morgan, Hon. Benjamin S., reports 
for West Virginia (1888), 22; 
(1889), 113; (1890), 222; (1891), 
299; (1892), 357. 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, present at 
meetings of trustees, 3, 96, 189, 
2 37. 269, 341 ; treasurer of Pea- 
body Education Fund, 20 ; reports 
(1888), 46; (1889), 130; (1890), 
232; (1891), 315; (1892), 377; 
re-elected treasurer (1888), 50; 
(1889), 139; (1890), 239; (1891), 
317; (1892), 379; granted allow- 
ance for clerical assistance, 50; 
member of Board of Trustees, 92 ; 
member of Finance Committee 
(1888), 50; (1889), 139; (1890), 
2 39; (1891), 316; benevolence of, 

35 2 - 
Morrison, Professor, 211. 

Moses, Prof. E. P., 125, 216, 295. 

Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 

178. 
Mount Nebo, Ark., Summer Normal 

School at, 298. 
Murphy, N. C., school established at, 

3*5- 



Nachitoches, La., State Normal 
School at, 117 ; success of, 208. 

Nashville, Tenn., City of, early his- 
tory of, 87. 

Nashville " Democrat," selection 
from, 86. 

Nashville, Normal College at. See 
Peabody Normal College. 

Nashville, University of, Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Payne becomes Chancel- 
lor of, 4 ; historic portraits pre- 
sented to, 86. 

National Aid to States in cause of 
education, 104; report on subject 
of, 105 ; not lately asked for, 196. 

Newman, Cardinal, principal part of 
a good education, 398. 

New Orleans, La., 268. 

" News and Courier " (Charleston, 
S. C), account of graduation day 
at Claflin University published in, 
212. 

Noble, Prof. M. C. S., 125, 216, 295. 

Normal Institutes. (See under dif- 
ferent States.) 

Normal schools, a climax of public 
school systems, 182. (See also 
under different States.) 

Norris, Miss, 166. 

North Carolina, reports (1888), 24; 
(1889), 123; (1890), 215; (1891), 
294; (1892), 364; appropriations, 
25, 124, 296, 365; scholarships, 25, 
123, 215, 294,366; normal schools 
of, 26, 216, 296, 365 ; Normal Col- 
lege of, 26 ; visited by Dr. Curry, 
106; public schools of, 216, 296; 
county institutes, 216; institutes, 
295 ; schools unsatisfactory, 339. 

Northen, Governor (Georgia), 311. 



O'Neale, Miss, 166. 

Opelousas, La., teachers 1 institute 

held at, 118. 
Orangeburg, S. C, Claflin University 
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at, 182; not to be omitted from 
roll of appropriations, 193. 
Orr, Edgar H. t 30; communication 
received from, 49. 



Pace, Principal George E., 286, 361. 

Palmer, Hon. Solomon, reports for 
Alabama (1888), 37; (1889), 115; 
(1890), 217. 

Paris, example given by, 199; pri- 
mary schools of, 202. 

Parker, Edgar, paints portraits of 
Messrs. Peabody and Winthrop, 
20, 91. 

Parkersburg, Wa. V., 223. 

Parks, Miss, 165. 

Patterson, Prof. W. B., president of 
Montgomery, Ala., Normal School, 
116, 218, 306. 

Payne, Prof. William H., President 
of Peabody Normal College and 
Chancellor of the University of 
Nashville, 4; popularity of, 5 ; let- 
ter to Mr. Winthrop from, 5 ; en- 
gaged to lecture before teachers 1 
institutes of West Virginia, 23 ; 
influence at State Institute, Geor- 
gia, 32; presentation of historic 
portraits to Peabody Normal Col- 
lege, 86 ; remarks at presentation 
of portraits of George Peabody 
and Hon. Robert C. Winthrop to 
Peabody Normal College, 90; 
tribute to George Peabody, 91 ; 
tribute and visit to Mr. Winthrop, 
91 ; tribute to Rev. Philip Linds- 
ley, 92 ; satisfactory administra- 
tion of, 112; revises rules con- 
cerning Peabody scholarships, 
113 ; reports of Peabody Normal 
College (1889), 140; (1890), 241; 
(1891), 318; (1892), 380; plea to 
reduce scholarships, 140; require- 
ments of public school service, 
206. 



Peabody George, portrait unveiled 
at Nashville, 8; portrait painted 
by Mr. Edgar Parker, 20, 91 ; sta- 
tue in London of, 62; sketch of, 
62 ; chief public benefactions of, 
64 ; refused title offered by Queen 
of England, 64 ; death of, 64 ; 
burial at Danvers, 64; eulogy 
pronounced by Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, 65; letters to trustees 
from, 68, 70 ; importance of gift of, 
7 1 ; presentation of portrait to 
Peabody Normal College, 90; 
generosity of, 91 ; tribute of Chan- 
cellor Payne to, 91 ; tribute of 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop to, 100; 
Letters of Trust of, 101 ; bounty 
of, 101 ; views on education, 103 ; 
touched by needs of the South, 
174; munificent donations, 175; a 
benefactor of the whole people, 344. 

Peabody Institutes, enlarging scope 
of, 207 ; a necessity to Virginia, 
225. (See also under different 
States.) 

Peabody Medals, 112. 113, 125, 319. 

Peabody Normal College, name 
changed, 5, 6; Prof. William 
H. Payne becomes President of, 
4 ; conditions and prospects of, 5 ; 
enrolment for 1888, 7; in need of 
a library, 7; discussion of future 
of, 92 ; ideas embodied in organ- 
ization of, 95 ; progress and signal 
prosperity of, 100 ; justifies liberal- 
ity, 112; efforts in favor of, 112; 
Chancellor Payne's reports 
(1889), 140 ; (1890), 241; (1891), 
318; (1892), 380; tabular views 
of attendance at, 141, 320 ; fore- 
most in regard of the trustees, 
193; appropriations for, 231, 383; 
honorary degrees conferred, 380; 
scholarships, 382 ; financial report 
of, 383 ; new office building, 385; 
library, 386. 
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Peabody scholarships, allotment to 
the several States of, 22 ; provided 
by Peabody Normal College, 101 ; 
Chancellor Payne revises rules con- 
cerning, 113; award of, 206; Mr. 
Courte nay's report on, 238 ; rules 
and regulations concerning, 325. 
(See also under separate States.) 

Penfield, Professor Benjamin B., 86. 

Peirce, Miss Bertha, 245, 321. 

Petersburg, Va., institute held at, 
286,360. 

Pierce, George F., president of Wes- 
leyan Female Institute, 179. 

Plymouth, N. C, colored normal 
school at, 124, 216, 296. 

Polytechnic Institute in London, 

35*- 
Pope, Col. John W. R., present at 

Memorial Day exercises at Win- 
thro p Training School for Teach- 
ers, 166. 
Porter, Hon. James D., present at 
meetings of trustees, 3, 96, 189, 
237, 269, 341 ; offers resolution on 
resignation of Col. Theodore 
Lyman, 47 ; member of Executive 
Committee (1888), 49; (1889), 
138; (1890), 239; (1890,316; re- 
ports for Auditing Committee that 
treasurer's and secretary's reports 
are correct and properly vouched 
for (1888U9; (1889), 138; (1890), 
237; (189O, 3 T 5J (1892), 378; 
member of Board of Trustees, 92 ; 
appointed member of committee 
to visit Peabody Normal College, 

*37- 
Potter, Right Rev. Henry C, 203. 

Powe, Miss, 165. 

Powers, J. K., President of Normal 

School at Florence, Ala., 115. 
Prairie View Normal School, ?o2. 
President. {See Hon. Robert C. 

Winthrop.) 
Pritchett, Prof. H. Carr, ap- 



pointed State Superintendent for 
Texas, 223; report for Texas 
(1891), 301; resignation of, 305; 
report of Sam Houston Texas 
State Normal School, 373. 
Purinton, President Daniel B., de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy con- 
ferred on, 381. 

Railways, potent instrumentalities 
in the South, 108. 

Reese, Hon. William, 86. 

Reidsville, N. C, city schools at, 124, 
216. 

Rhett, Mayor John T., 56, 166. 

Rice, Hon. James H., unable to de- 
liver address at Winthrop Train- 
ing School on Memorial Day 
(1888), 57; reports for South 
Carolina (1889), 122; (1890), 209; 
member board of trustees of Win- 
throp Training School for Teach- 
ers, 52, 162 ; present at Memorial 
Day services at Winthrop Train- 
ing School for Teachers, 166. 

Richardson, Gov. John P., 56, 166. 

Richie, Miss, 165. 

Richmond College, 180, 286. 

Rockefeller, J. D., 278. 

Ropes, John C, tribute to Judge 
Devens, 274. 

Royster, Miss, 165. 

Rue Tournefort primary school, 
202. 

Ruffner, Dr. W. H., comparative 
statistics of colleges, 177. 

Russell, Miss, 166. 

Ruston, La., convention held at, 309 ; 
Summer Normal School held at, 

372. 
Rutgers Female College, 179. 

Sale, Edmonia Bell, silver medal 
awarded to, 113; recipient of Pea- 
body medal, 125. 
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Salisbury, N. C, colored normal 
school at, 124, 2 1 6, 296. 

Salt Springs, Ga., 221. 

Sam Houston Texas State Normal 
School, increased enrolment at, 36 ; 
not to be omitted from roll of ap- 
propriations, 101, 193; report for 
1889, 158; establishment due to 
exertions of Dr. Barnas Sears, 158 ; 
history of, 158; tribute of Rev. 
A. D. Mayo to, 158 ; tribute of 
Supt. O. H. Cooper to, 1 59 ; suc- 
cess and prospects of, 224, 303 ; 
tabular view of growth of, 303. 

Sanford, Prof. Henry R., 300. 

Savannah, Ga., Normal School for 
Colored Teachers at, 312, 368. 

Schaeffer, Dr. N. C, 300. 

Scholarships. (See Peabody scholar- 
ships.) 

Sears, Dr. Barnas, tribute from Hon. 
A. H. H. Stuart to, 99 ; general 
agent of Peabody Education Fund, 
158 ; labors in Texas, 158; tribute 
from Dr. Curry to, 176; success 
of administration of Peabody Ed- 
ucation Fund chiefly due to, 176; 
address before constitutional con- 
vention, 392. 

Sears, Miss Julia A., 86. 

Secretary. (See Hon. Samuel A. 
Green.) 

Securities, statement of (1888), 46; 
(1889), 132; (1890), 235. 

Selma, Ala., institute at, 116, 369. 

Sheib, Dr. Edward E., at head of 
normal department in State Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, 28 ; an 
excellent teacher, 121 ; present at 
Memorial Day exercises at Win- 
throp Training School for Teach- 
ers, 166; report on institute work, 
250. 

Shelby, N. C, public schools of, 
2i7» 296, 365. 

Shinn, Hon. Josiah H., report for 



Arkansas (1891), 297 ; (1893), 374; 
to issue life licenses, 323. 

Simon, Jules, 277. 

Simpson, Chief-Justice, 56. 

Slater Trust, exclusively devoted to 
education of colored race, n, 12; 
referred to, 270. 

Smith, Prof. A. L., 308. 

Smith College, 178. 

Smith, Hon. Frank M., 86, 324; ad- 
dress of, 94 ; report for Tennessee 
(1889), 127. 

Smith, Prof. H. H., principal of 
Sam Houston Texas State Normal 
School, 158. 

Somerville, Hon. Henderson M., 
chosen to fill vacancy in Board of 
Trustees caused by resignation of 
Hon. Henry R. Jackson, 138 ; pre- 
sent at meetings of trustees, 189, 
2 37> 2 &9> 34 J > welcomed to Board 
of Trustees, 190. 

South, the, development of schools in, 
18 ; increased interest in education 
in, 106 ; obstacles to education in, 
107 ; agriculture not a profitable 
employment in, 107 ; local prosper- 
ity in, 108; appropriations for 
schools by, 109 ; work of Fund in 
encouraging industrial education 
in, 109; portraiture of, 170; more 
than one-half the people engaged 
in agriculture, 389. 

South Carolina, reports (1888), 27; 
(1889), 121; (1890), 208; (1891), 
310; (1892), 366; appropriations, 

27, 121, 211, 367 ; institute work in, 

28, 210, 311, 367; normal depart- 
ment in State University, 28; 
scholarships, 29; State Teachers' 
Association, 29 ; graded schools of, 
29; visited by Dr. Curry, 106. 

Statesville, N. C, public schools at, 

296, 365- 
Staunton, Va., institute held at, 36a 
Storer College, 358. 
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Stuart, Hon. A. H. H., communica- 
tion of, 17 ; member of Executive 
Committee (1888), 49; member of 
Board of Trustees, 92 ; resignation 
of, 9 s * *37J tribute to, 98, 99; 
tribute to Governors Graham and 
Clifford, to Dr. Sears, and to Gen- 
eral Grant from, 99; report on 
" Education for the Colored Pop- 
ulation of the United States," 99; 
report on national aid to States in 
cause of education, 105 ; letter to 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop from, 

*37- 
Summerv ille, S. C, 213. 

Swaffield, Col. W. C, 56; member 

of Board of Trustees of Winthrop 

Training School for Teachers, 52, 

162. 



Talladega, Ala., institute at, 369. 

Talmud, the, 261. 

Taney, Roger B., 12. 

Tarboro', N. C, public schools at, 
296, 365. 

Tate, Miss, 166. 

Taylor, Gov. Robert L., communi- 
cation of letter from, 94. 

Teachers' institutes, early fostered 
by the Fund, 1 1 1 ; work done not 
altogether satisfactory, 112; circu- 
lar in regard to, 247 ; Dr. Sheib's 
report on, 250. (See also under 
different States.) 

Tennessee, visited by Dr. Curry, 106 ; 
reports (1889), 127; (1891), 289; 
(1892), 363; has largest stake in 
Peabody Normal College, 194; ap- 
propriations, 289; institutes, 289, 
363 ; county institutes, 289. 

Texas, reports (1888), 36; (1889), 
119; (1890), 223; (1891), 301; 
(1892), 372; appropriations, 36, 
120 ; increased enrolment at Sam 
Houston Texas State Normal 



School, 36; summer normal insti- 
tutes, 373 ; medal scholar, 319. 

Thomas, Col. John P., Jr., present at 
Memorial Day exercises of Win- 
throp Training School for Teach- 
ers, 56, 166 ; member of Board of 
Trustees of Winthrop Training 
School for Teachers, 52, 162. 

Thompson, J. L., makes tabular state- 
ment of distribution of Education 
Fund, 20. 

Thompson, J. M., 86. 

Thompson, Hon. William E., reports 
for Arkansas (1889), 120; (1890), 
227. 

Treasurer. (See J. Pierpont Morgan.) 

Troy, Ala., normal school at, 115, 37a 

Troy Female Seminary, 178 ; appro- 
priations for, 217. 

Trustees, meetings (1888), 3; (1889), 
96; (1890), 189, 237; (1891), 269; 
(1892), 341 ; letters from George 
Peabody to, 68, 70 ; prosperity of, 
100; publications of, 104; best com- 
mentary upon the plans of George 
Peabody, 175; present Memorial 
to Congress, 181. 

Tucker, Rev. Dr. H. H., sermon be- 
fore institute at Salt Springs, Ga., 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., college for girls at, 
116. 

Tuskegee, Ala., school for colored 
pupils, 101, 369, 370; not to be 
omitted from roll of appropriations, 
101 ; devoted to manual training 
and industrial education, x 16; Col- 
lege for Girls at, 116. 



Van Lingarling, Prof., 254. 
Vassar College, 178. 
Verner, Comptroller-General, 166. 
Virginia, reports (1888), 40; (1889), 

125; (1890), 224; (1891), 283; 

(1892), 360; appropriations, 40, 
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126, 226, 360; scholarships, 40, 
125, 285, 362 ; State Female Nor- 
mal School, 41, 126, 224, 283, 362 ; 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, 41, 126, 225, 284; insti- 
tutes, 41, 126, 225, 286, 360; 
county institutes, 43 ; depreciation 
of real estate in, 108 ; medal schol- 
ars, 113, 125; statistics, 173,226, 
284, 360, 393 ; Normal and Col- 
legiate Institute, 225, 285, 361 ; in- 
stitutes for colored teachers, 286 ; 
school system, 288. 



Waite, Chief-Justice Morrison R., 
tribute to, 11 ; sketch of, 13; his 
death, of concern to the whole 
country, 12; death of, 14; tribute 
of ex-Judge Bryan to, 15; minute 
reported on death of, 47 ; report 
on national aid to States in cause 
of education, 105. 

Walker, Gen. Francis A., tribute to 
Judge Devens, 274. 

Walker, H. L., President Colored 
Teachers' Association of Georgia, 
33 ; work done by, 33; report of, 34. 

Walker, Prof., 205. 

Wallace, Miss, 165. 

Washington, Prof. B. T., president 
of Tuskegee, Ala., Normal School, 
116, 218, 306. 

Washington, George, 104; ode by 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop to, 167 ; 
Farewell Address, 174. 

Watson, Hon. Samuel, remarks at 
presentation of historic portraits 
to Peabody Normal College, 86. 

Webster, Daniel, 187. 

Weekley, Miss, 165. 

Wellesley College, 178. 

Wesleyan Female Institute, 179. 

West, Dr. Charles E., 179. 

West Point, Va., institute held at, 
286, 360. 



West Virginia, reports (1888), 22; 
(1889), 113; (1890), 222; (1891), 
299; (1892), 357; appropriations, 
23, 114, 222; statistics, 22, 113, 

222, 359 ; teachers' institutes, 23, 

223, 300, 357 ; visited by Dr. 
Curry, 106; sources of revenue, 
113; scholarships, 358; growth 
and development of free schools 
in, 359. 

Wetmore, Samuel 2 treasurer of Pea- 
body Education Fund, 20. 

Wham, Miss, 165. 

Whipple, Right Rev. H. B., offers 
prayer at meetings of trustees, 3, 
96* 189, 237, 269, 341 j offers reso- 
lution on death of the Hon. Thos. 
C. Manning, 47 ; member of Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 49 ; member of 
Board of Trustees, 92 ; moves to 
appoint committee to visit Pea- 
body Normal College, 136; ap- 
pointed member of committee to 
visit Peabody Normal College, 137. 

White, Dr. E. E., 300. 

Whittier Primary School, 284. 

Willard, Mrs. Emma, 178. 

William and Mary, College of, 362. 

Wilson, Miss, 165. 

Wilson, N. C, 217, 365. 

Winston, Prof. Charles H. t 286, 360. 

Winthrop, Hon. Robert C, present 
at meetings of trustees, 3, 96, 189, 
237 ; addresses of, 3, 96, 189 ; ap- 
points Hon. J. L. M. Curry general 
agent, 4; letter from Prof. William 
H. Payne to, 5 ; portrait unveiled 
at Nashville, 8 ; Normal school at 
Columbia, S. C, named after, 8 ; 
letter from Dr. Edward S. Joynes 
to, 9; letter from Col. Theodore 
Lyman to, 17 ; portrait painted by 
Mr. Edgar Parker, 20, 91 ; pro- 
nounces eulogy of George Pea- 
body, 65 ; selected by Mr. Peabody 
to lead the Education Fund move- 
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mcnt, 69, 80 ; presentation of por- 
trait to Peabody Normal College, 
90 ; member of Board of Trustees, 
92 ; plea for amicable settlement 
of difficulties with Florida and 
Mississippi, 102 ; letter from Hon. 
A. H. H. Stuart to, 137; member 
of Executive Committee (1888), 
49; (1889), 138; (1890), 239; 
(1891), 316; ode to George Wash- 
ington, 167 ; tribute from Dr. Curry 
to, 169; quotations from, 187 ; let- 
ter from Governor Fish to, 236; 
letter of regret to Dr. Green from, 
269; introductory remarks atthirty- 
firbt meeting of trustees by, 341. 

Winthrop Model School-house, built 
at Nashville, 192 ; opportunities 
offered by, 194; contract for 
building awarded, 244 ; descrip- 
tion of, 244 ; efficiency of, 384. 

Winthrop Normal College (see Win- 
throp Training School for Teach- 
ers), establishment of, 367. 

Winthrop Training School for 
Teachers, visited by Hon. Samuel 



A. Green, 19; scholarships in, 19; 
increased appropriation advocated 
for, 19 ; fitting school for teachers, 
27 ; State assistance given to, 27 ; 
proceedings on Memorial Day 
(1888), 51; (1889), 161; board of 
trustees of, 52, 162; historical 
statement of, 53, 163; resolutions 
of board establishing Memorial 
Day (May 12), 54, 164 ; programme 
of proceedings on Memorial Day 
(i888),55; (1889), 165; birth of, 57; 
crowning result of Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund, 84 ; visit from Chan- 
cellor Payne, 91 ; tribute from 
Chancellor Payne to, 91 ; appro- 
priation for, 121 ; visited by Dr. 
Curry, 121 ; success of, 214; name 
changed to Winthrop Normal 
College, 355. (See also Columbia, 
S. C, Normal School at.) 

Witherow, Prof., 211. 

Women, higher education of, 178 ; 
first degree of A. B. conferred 
upon, 179. 

Woodrow, Miss Marion, 55. 
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